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PREFACE 


Political developments in India during the last few 
years will form a distinct landmark in the growth of the 
Indian constitution. Whatever be the form of the fu¬ 
ture constitution and whatever the influence of events 
in the recent past on the course of political progress, it 
will be admitted on all hands, and it will be realised by 
the future historian, that the Second Round Table Con¬ 
ference has largely supplied tbe “material for the edifice 
of the future constitution. It may be that the structure 
will not be completed in the immediate future, nonethe¬ 
less, the material afforded by the discussions at the 
Round Table and the draft reports of the various com¬ 
mittees will be considered valuable. 

The period from the Delhi Pact to the conclusion 
of the discussions at the Second Round Table has been 
one of comparative quiet and of solid work. The first 
few months from the first week of March, when the 
Pact was signed, to the arrival of Gandhiji in England 
were crowded partly with events causing anxiety to 
those who wished that the truce should lead to peace 
and partly with events centering round Gandhiji and his 
activities; during the period from September to the end 
of December all eyes were turned on St. fame’s Palace 
where the representatives of India including the sole 
delegate of the organisation, which had not till theii 
participated in the discussions on the revision of the 
constitution, the Princes and the representatives of the 
British Government were met together discussing vari¬ 
ous aspects of a workable constitution. 
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The thorny problems with which the nation is con¬ 
fronted were discussed in detail and the draft reports 
of the various committees are documents of indisputable 
value in that they embody the opinions of many who 
had given the best consideration to the .subjects and 
who, in spite of differences, strove to reach a common 
understanding. More than that, as Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald said in his parting speech at the Plenary Session 
of the Conference “the personal contact among the dele¬ 
gates and the heart to heart discussions were of the 
highest value.” It cannot be denied that,,the proceed¬ 
ings reveal acute differences of opinion on certain as¬ 
pects of the constitutional problem; they show a wide 
gulf dividing a certain section of the Indian delegates 
from the representatives of the British Government on 
the problem of defence and a few other aspects of the 
future constitution. But the discussion “raised the pro¬ 
blem of Indian constitutional reform far above the mere 
technicalities of constitution-making' for, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald observed, “we have won that confidence in 
and respect for each other which has made the task one 
of helpful political co-operation”. 

This volume aims at giving' a comprehensive 
account of the proceedings of the Conference with copi¬ 
ous extracts from the speeches of various delegates and 
of the representatives of the Government. And inasmuch 
as a large section of the British public evinced a keen 
interest in Gandhiji, who had not taken part in the pre¬ 
vious session of the Conference, and the British states¬ 
men themselves gave prominence to him at the Round 
Table we have made the account fairly exhaustive by 
including reference to Gandhiji and his activities in 
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England. However, our chief aim has been to make 
it a handbook for students of the Indian constitution and 
for those who might consider the Second Round Table 
Conference as forming the basis for building the future 
constitution. 

No goal worth striving for is reached by a straight 
road or one free from obstacles. Even the sunniest day 
is at tirftes preceded by a cloudy night; an optimist can 
yet visualise the gleam of a bright day. And we pray 
with the Premier of the British Empire that suddenly 
and even generally unexpectedly the way will smooth 
itself out and the end happily reached. 

We have to express our indebtedness to various 
journals and newspapers particularly the “Hindu” from 
which we have taken extracts. 


Jan. 18, 1932. 


The Publishers 
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GANDHIJI IN ENGLAND 

CHAPTER I 

A SURVEY OF THE PAST 
The stirring events of the past few years in India are 
too well-known to need recapitulation. Yet in order 
to clothe the aim and scope with which we set out on 
this work with a completeness of detail, we will 
briefly state them here. 

The Simon Commission 

In accordance with the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919, H. E. the Viceroy, Lord Irwin 
announced on 9th November 1927, the appointment of a 
Commission by His Majesty’s Government under the 
Chairmanship of Sir John Simon, to enquire into the 
fitness or otherwise of India for the next stage of con¬ 
stitutional advance as contemplated in the Act. The 
announcement fell flat on the Indian public and did not 
evoke the least response thereto. Moderates and Extre¬ 
mists, Congressmen and Home Rulers, representatives 
of other interests and independent public men resolved 
with one voice to boycott the proposed Commission for 
the reason that it was an all-white one and not a single 
seat was allotted on it to a representative Indian. This 
grave defect in the constitution of the Commission was 
taken as a direct insult to the people of India and the 
consequent boycott programme was so wholehearted¬ 
ly organised and thoroughly executed that the enor¬ 
mous labours of the Commission was reduced in the 
«ves of the world to a mere waste. 
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Lord Birkenhead’s Challenge 

Meanwhile, Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary 
of Stale for India, in the course of a speech in the 
House of Lords had addressed a challenge to the lead¬ 
ers of public opinion in India to produce by common 
consent among themselves any scheme of political ad¬ 
vance for consideration of the British Parliament. 

This challenge was seriously taken up by the Mad¬ 
ras Congress in 1927, which authorised its working 
committee to convene a conference of all the political 
parties in India with a view to draw up a constitution 
based on the maximum amount of agreement 
arrived at therein. The result was, the All-Par¬ 
ties Conference and the Nehru-Reporl which 
has since become a classic docmnent in the political 
history of India. The Nehru-Report proposed a full 
Dominion constitution for India with responsibility at 
the centre and in the provinces and it carried the con¬ 
sent of the major part of political opinion in the coun¬ 
try. 

The Congress Goal 

The Madras Congress had also passed a resolution 
declaring that complete independence was the goal of 
India. When the Congress met again, in Calcutta in 
December 1928, it was found to be divided into two 
definite groups, the one for re-affirming the complete 
independence resolution of the previous year while the 
other for adoption of the Nehru-Report as the basis of 
their demand. The “complete independence” group 
was, apparently the stronger of the two. 

At this stage, Mahatma Gandhi stepped in and used 
his powerful influence to ask the Congress to accept the 
Nehru-Report and as a compromise with the “complete 
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independence” group, he proposed that a time-limit of 
one year be fixed to see if the Government will show 
any sign of willingness to fall in line with the united 
demands of the people and he carried the day. 

A Critical Year 

The year passed on with various vicissitudes in the 
political arena of the country. There were prosecu¬ 
tions for sedition and imprisonments on one side and 
meetings of leaders among themselves and with the 
Viceroy on the other. In the meanwhile, the general 
elections in England resulted in a majority for the La¬ 
bourites, who came into power. They showed a keen 
interest in the political developments in India and con¬ 
stant correspondence on the subject was carried on be¬ 
tween the new Secretary of State for India, Mr. Wedge- 
wood Benn and the Viceroy. The Viceroy proceeded 
to England to have personal consultation with the Ca¬ 
binet on important matters connected with India and 
his return was anxiously awaited in the country. 

After an absence of more than four months, the 
Viceroy returned and his first announcement in a Ga¬ 
zette Extraordinary issued on 31st October, 1929 
affirmed that “Dominion Status” was to be the 
goal of India. Beyond this, there was nothing definite 
in the announcement except perhaps the proposal of 
His Majesty’s Government to convene as early as possi¬ 
ble a conference of representative Indians and the 
British Government to discuss and decide in de¬ 
tail some plan of settlement of the various Indian ques¬ 
tions for submission to Parliament. 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress circles thought 
that this announcement was too vague and demanded 
a definite declaration on the part of the Government 
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that the matter to be discussed at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference shall be not when “Dominion Status” was to be 
granted to India, but, the form and constitution of “Do¬ 
minion Status” which must be immediately granted to 
India. Conferences and conversations followed and on 
November 23rd, after a final conference of leaders with 
the Viceroy at Delhi, who expressed inability to give a 
definite answer to the Congress demands, the hopes of 
the Congress were shattered and definite parting of 
ways announced. 

But the moderate elements in the country declar¬ 
ed that they had reason to hope in the Viceroy’s an¬ 
nouncement and further assurances and decided to uti¬ 
lise the chance offered by the Round Table Conference. 

The Lahore Congress 

In 1929, the Indian National Congress was held at 
Lahore under the presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and after considering the Viceroy’s pronounce¬ 
ment, decided that nothing was to be gained by the 
Congress participating in the proposed Round Table 
Conference. The Congress further re-affirmed its ideal 
of complete independence passed at Madras by which, 
the Nehru-Report, till then valid for one year, automati¬ 
cally lapsed. This Congress, in pursuance of its resolu¬ 
tion,' called upon all Congressmen to boycott the legis¬ 
latures, both central and provincial and all local bodies 
and to carry on the constructive programme of the Con¬ 
gress. It also authorised the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee to launch whenever and wherever it deemed fit 
a campaign of mass civil disobedience including non¬ 
payment of taxes. 
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The Year 1930 

Henceforth, the march of events was both quick 
and grave. The 26th of January was declared as the 
“independence day”, in all-India. Congressmen resigned 
their seats in the legislatures and other public bodies. 
An intensive campaign of foreign cloth boycott was orga¬ 
nised and Mahatma Gandhi proposed first to break the 
salt laws in the campaign of mass civil disobedience. On 
the 2nd March, 1930, Mahatma Gandhi -wrote a long let¬ 
ter to the Viceroy which was in the form of an ultima¬ 
tum. The reply he received from the Viceroy and what 
happened afterwards are too recent events for us to 
mention in detail. 

The Historic March 

On the 12th March, 1930, Gandhiji set out on his 
historic march to Dandi to break the salt laws. He 
reached Dandi on the 5th April and immediately set to 
work out his programme. The Government and a large 
body of public men in the country did not at first gauge 
the strength of Mahatmaji’s purpose and the country’s 
overwhelming faith in him. But soon they were dis¬ 
illusioned. The whole country took up the programme 
from one end to the other and His Majesty’s prisons 
were filled with Satyagrahis. At first Mahatmaji was 
not arrested, nor his activities interfered with in any 
way. But soon they found out their error. On the 
night of the 5th of May he was arrested and taken to 
Yerrawadda jail. But, the movement had already 
spread and taken strong root in all parts of the coun¬ 
try. 

The war of truth and non-violence was waged with 
unabated vigour and the entire armoury of the Govern¬ 
ment was brought into use to combat it. Arrests and 
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prosecutions, imprisonments, confiscations of property, a 
series of ordinances, all these were utilised to the ut¬ 
most, but the situation did not show signs of improve¬ 
ment. 

The R. T. C 

In the meantime the Round Table Conference was 
opened in London on the 12th November, by H. M. the 
King and presided over by the Prime Minister, Mr. Ram¬ 
say MacDonald. As the proceedings of the conference went 
on, it was more and more evident that the non-partici¬ 
pation of the Congress in it was a serious drawback to 
its success. The Cabinet in England as well as the 
Viceroy in India were anxious to stop the civil disobe¬ 
dience movement and bring the Congress to participate 
in the Round Table Conference. 

Negotiations 

Negotiations were set afool, and at first Mr. 
George Slocombe, The Daily Herald representative 
and then Mr. Brailsford made attempts in their 
own way to ascertain the views of the Con¬ 
gress with regard to a settlement. The Rt. Hon. 
Mr. V. S. S. Sastri, Sir T. B. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, 
after their return from England, took up the thread of 
negotiations and carried it forward. By their efforts 
a meeting of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who were both in Naini jail and Mahatma Gandhi was 
brought about at Yerrawadda jail and the leaders were 
given an opportunity to discuss among themselves the 
terms under which they were prepared to accept a truce. 
By the good offices and untiring efforts of the above- 
named gentlemen, the Viceroy ordered the release on 
26th (January of all Congress leaders from prison, so 
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that the Working Committee may meet and discuss the 
truce terms. The other Satyagraha prisoners were 
released later on and the special enactments withdrawn 
one by one. 

The negotiations were carried on with various vicis¬ 
situdes till the 28th February, 1931, when finally an ag¬ 
reement was reached between Mahatma Gandhi on be¬ 
half of the Congress and II. E. Lord Irwin, on behalf of 
the Government. The terms of the truce may be seen 
in the Appendix. 

CHAPTER II 

THE TRUCE AND AFTER 

The truce was signed. The nation heaved a sigh of 
relief. The suffering and sacrifice of the people for 
twelve long and weary months had borne fruit. The 
Government of India had for the first time come to re¬ 
cognise the moral force behind the political movement 
and unmindful of its prestige, condescended to treat with 
the Congress on equal terms. Mutual trust and good¬ 
will prevailed. Concessions were given and taken on 
both sides. A supreme act of faith was sealed by two 
great personalities belonging to the two great nations. 

A second Round Table Conference was to be ar¬ 
ranged in which Mahatma Gandhi had agreed to take 
part. All went well and hope shined at its best. There 
was jubilation everywhere. What more was wanted? 

Conditions of Truce 

But the signing of the agreement cannot by itself 
establish the conditions of truce. More is needed. The 
entire nation on the one hand and the provincial gov¬ 
ernments on the other, had to accept the moral binding 
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of the pact and conscientiously give effect to it. Mahat¬ 
ma ji advised the Congress and through it, the country, 
to respect the pact and the Viceroy addressed the pro¬ 
vincial governments likewise to give effect to its terms. 
But here was the rub. Complaints arose from all pro¬ 
vinces that executive authorities were not wholeheart¬ 
edly giving effect to the truce terms. Consequently 
allegations and repudiations, an immense amount of cor¬ 
respondence, a number of interviews, statements and 
counter-statements ensued and the whole tangle had to 
be very carefully handled and wisely adjusted, before 
Mahatmaji could be enabled to proceed to London. Bet¬ 
ter faith and wiser counsels prevailed again and this 
time it was H. E. Lord Willingdon, who earned the cre¬ 
dit of squaring up matters satisfactorily, so that Mahat- 
maji was eventually persuaded to go to London. 

Another factor which was of the utmost impor¬ 
tance. if the second Round Table Conference was to be 
made a success, was, the attainment of communal har¬ 
mony, without which no amount of goodwill between 
Britain and India would in the least avail. And Mahat¬ 
maji strained his utmost nerve to exploit all the possi¬ 
ble avenues by which at least a temporary unity could 
be achieved, so that the Indian delegation in England 
could boast of a united front, thus making it impossible 
for the British Government to dally with or postpone 
the Indian demands. How far he succeeded in his ef¬ 
forts will be seen as we go on. 



CHAPTER III 

THE COMMUNAL TANGLE 

On the 16th of March, 1931, the council of the All-India 
Muslim League met at Delhi and passed a resolu¬ 
tion declaring that they required 33 1 ] 3 per cent, re¬ 
presentation in the Federal Legislature; the weightage 
which they enjoyed in the provinces were to be main¬ 
tained as at present; Sind should be separated and made 
into a province and that North-West Frontier Province 
should be placed on the same footing of a Governor’s 
province with respective legislative and administrative 
machinery. Special safeguards should be provided for 
the protection of their culture and religion. This deci¬ 
sion on the part of the premier Muslim organisation in 
the country gave rise to considerable controversy in the 
press and the Hindu and Sikh organisations began like¬ 
wise to formulate their respective demands. Coimnu- 
nalism became the order of the day and common natio¬ 
nalism was lost in a maze of communal tangle. Each com¬ 
munity viewed the future from its particular vantage 
ground so that to evolve a common formula became al¬ 
most an impossibility. National leaders sought to make 
up the differences for which they left no stone unturned. 

Different Viewpoints 

On the 20th March, a deputation of Hindus and an¬ 
other of Sikhs met Gandhiji at Delhi, at which they pre¬ 
sented their minimum demands and also made alterna¬ 
tive proposals. The Muslims on the other hand were 
divided into three groups, one under Sir Mahomed Iqbal, 
who demanded separate electorates; the other under 
Dr. Ansari, who would accept nothing but joint electo- 
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rates; and the third group headed by Maulana Shaukat 
Ali who were for sticking fast to the Delhi Conference 
resolutions. 

Cawnpore 

Events were moving quickly and negotiations were 
proceeding apace, when suddenly they had to cry halt. 
Communal riots of a terrible nature began at Cawnpore 
and continued for days at a stretch. This gave rise to 
a recrudescence of communal bitterness on both sides 
which no amount of exertion by leaders could pacify. 
Eventually the riots stopped partly of their own accord 
and partly by the exertion of the authorities, but after 
carrying away a heavy toll both of lives and property. 
The life of one of the most selfless patriots of India, Pan¬ 
dit Ganesh Shunker Vidyarthi was sacrificed during the 
unfortunate riots at the altar of the motherland. His 
death was equally mourned by both the communities. 

Communal Negotiations 

Negotiations for a communal settlement, began 
afresh, but it was soon found out that the differences 
among the Muslims were more fundamental than at 
first imagined. The vital issue which emerged out of 
the discussions, was about the electorates and two par¬ 
ties stood out prominently, the one demanding separate 
•electorates and the other advocating joint electorates. 

On April 4th Mahatma Gandhi met Maulana Shau¬ 
kat Ali at Delhi and discussed the situation. Pie then 
conferred with the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim Conference, but the situation remained the 
same. Nationalist Muslims met at various places only 
to reiterate their decision to have nothing but joint elec¬ 
torates. The good offices of H. H. The Aga Khan and 
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also of H. E. Lord Irwin were exerted towards arriv¬ 
ing at a common formula acceptable to all parties con¬ 
cerned, but were defeated in their aim, while Mahatma 
Gandhi was prepared to advise the Congress to accede 
to all the demands of the Muslims, provided they were 
unanimous. 

Bhopal’s Efforts 

The office of peace-maker was then taken up by 
H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal, at whose residence the con¬ 
versations were continued. Prominent Muslim lead¬ 
ers were invited and every possible mode of settlement 
was attempted. At one time in the course of the dis¬ 
cussions it appeared as if a settlement was sealed, but, 
that hope was quickly dispelled by a statement from Sir 
Mahomed Iqbal issued on 16th May, that no decision 
was arrived at. The settlement hoped for, was, that 
of a mixed electorate both joint and separate to be in 
force for a decade after which, joint electorates were to 
be made the general rule. But it was afterwards learnt 
that such a system was proposed but was left undecided 
till the opinion of the Working Committees of all the 
Muslim political organisations in the country were 
known. 

Simla Conversations 

The conversations were afterwards resumed at 
Simla, but still without arriving at a tangible result. 
It was feared that Mahatma Gandhi might decline to 
proceed to London without carrying a communal solu¬ 
tion with him. But Lord Irwin had already persuaded 
Mahatmaji to proceed to London at any cost. It was 
also believed that the London atmosphere might prove 
more favourable for a communal settlement. Still, 
Mahatmaji’s proceeding to London became doubtful i©4? : 
yet another reason. 
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IMPLEMENTING THE PACT 

We have already noticed that various complaints were 
received at Congress head-quarters from pro¬ 
vinces, alleging non-fulfilment of truce terms by local 
authorities. The first and foremost of which was the 
non-release of political prisoners whom the Congress 
claimed as their own, (following the non-violent cult). 
The authorities alleged in some cases, offences leaning 
towards violence and in other cases, various other rea¬ 
sons for not releasing those political prisoners. Mahat- 
maji interviewed the Viceroy in this connection as early 
as March 19th and after placing him in full possession 
of facts obtained a somewhat satisfactory result. 

Question of Safeguards 

The next to draw Mahatmaji’s attention were cer¬ 
tain references made by Mr. Wedgewood Benn and 
Lord Sankey in Parliament that the safeguards pro¬ 
posed during the transitional period were to be both 
in India's own and British interests. Mahatmaji ob¬ 
jected to this mode of explanation and asserted that it 
was expressly stated in the terms of the truce that the 
proposed safeguards were to be solely in India’s own 
interests. 

Local Governments and Truce 

Then there were complaints of local interference of 
authorities against peaceful picketing, which was allow¬ 
ed according to the terms of the Delhi pact; of non¬ 
return of property confiscated during the civil disobe- 
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dience movement; of patels and village officers who re¬ 
signed their posts or were discharged in consequence 
of the movement not having been reinstated; of stu¬ 
dents refused admission to colleges and lawyers to prac¬ 
tise again in courts; of harsh treatment meted out to 
Congressmen and Khudai Kitmatgars (Khan Abdul 
Gafur Khan’s followers) in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province and of forcible eviction of tenants 
in the United Provinces. 

Bardoli 

But the most important thing which moved Mahat- 
maji and the Congress leaders to such an extent as to 
make his chances of going to London very remote, was 
the alleged use of coercive measures in collecting land 
revenue in Bardoli Taluka. After the signing of the 
Delhi pact, the Congress leaders persuaded the pea¬ 
sants to pay up the land revenue which was till then 
withheld, and also helped the authorities in its collec¬ 
tion. The peasants obeying the mandate of the Con¬ 
gress, paid up what they could and left a certain amount 
in arrears. Government had, according to the pact, 
agreed to remit the arrears of revenue in the case of 
those peasants who were genuinely willing but were 
unable to pay. But who was the authority to decide 
as to the ability or otherwise of the peasants to pay 
full revenue? The Government of Bombay claimed 
that the Collector of the district was the sole judge on 
such matters. The Congress leaders inasmuch as they 
were responsible for the truce and had persuaded the 
peasants to pay up the revenue and assisted in its col¬ 
lection, wanted a say in the matter. 

When Mahatmaji heard complaints that coercive 
measures were being used to realize the arrears of re- 
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venue, he hastened to the Collector of Surat for re¬ 
dress. He put himself in communication with the 
Divisional Commissioner as well as with the Bombay 
Government on the subject. The final reply received 
by him from the Bombay Government on the 10th of 
August upset all his expectations and the matter being 
considered by the Congress Working Committee, it was 
resolved that the Congress should withdraw from par¬ 
ticipation in the Round Table Conference. 

Communications with Government 

Mahatma Gandhi had been from the very begin¬ 
ning of the truce hi communication with the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the subject of specific lapses on the- 
part of provincial governments in implementing the 
pact. The Government of India, though heartily in 
agreement with Mahatmaji in the belief that the truce- 
terms must be worked out in a spirit of mutual trust 
and goodwill, had placed more reliance on the willing¬ 
ness of local authorities Lo do so, than the Congress had. 
reason to suspect. H. E. Lord Willingdon in the course 
of a letter addressed to Mahatmaji dated 31st July says: 

“I have of course taken a personal interest in everything 
pertaining to the settlement, and shall continue to do so, and 
in. particular in regard to the list of alleged breaches of the 
settlement about which we await reports from the local Govern¬ 
ments. I know that, in the provinces, the Governors similarly 
take a personal interest in matters connected with the settle¬ 
ment and you can rest asswed that there will be no disposi¬ 
tion to treat allegations of breaches of it other than as matters, 
of importance.” 

Arbitration Board 

But Mahatmaji has been since as early as 14th 
June, suggesting the establishment of » board of "rbi- 
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tration “to decide about questions of interpretation of 
the settlement and as to the fully carrying out of the 
terms by one party or the other”. In a subsequent 
communication addressed to Mr. Emerson, the Home 
Secretary to the Government of India, he suggests that 
the proposed Board of Enquiry may consist of “a Gov¬ 
ernment nominee and a Congress representative”. Mr. 
Emerson, in his reply to the above communication, as 
well as to the subsequent ones, laid stress on the impos¬ 
sibility of creating such a tribunal, as it would inter¬ 
fere with the ordinary course of administrative rou¬ 
tine. He however assured Mahatmaji that specific 
cases of breaches of the pact would receive prompt and 
sympathetic attention at the hands of the Government 
of India and the local Governments. Mahatmaji did 
not press the point further, but clearly showed his 
anxiety to avoid a hitch as far as it may be possible and 
expressed the hope that the disputed questions may be 
settled without reference to any tribunal at all. 

Sir E. Hotson’s Reply 

While matters were thus satisfactorily proceeding, 
the reply of Sir E. Hotson, the acting Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, precipitated the crisis and prompted the Congress 
Working Committee to vote for the withdrawal of the 
Congress from the Round Table Conference. Sir Ear¬ 
nest Hotson in the course of his reply dated 10th August, 
denies in the first place any breach of pact on the part 
of the authorities; that the authority to decide on the 
question of the ability of peasants to pay up the re¬ 
venue, was the Collector of the district; that “the prompt 
response of the revenue payers to the Government 
measures .showed that there were many persons able to. 
oav who had not done so.” The Congress leaders on 
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the spot asserted that the peasants paid the arrears un¬ 
der duress by borrowing. This reply of the Bombay 
Government made the Congress leaders feel all the 
more, the need for an impartial board of enquiry, espe¬ 
cially into the question of the ability of the peasants of 
Bardoli to pay revenue. 

Working Committee’s Decision 

The Congress Working Committee’s decision with¬ 
drawing participation in the Round Table Conference 
spread throughout the country and created much un¬ 
easiness. Sir T. B. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar who 
were on the eve of their voyage to England to attend 
the second Round Table Conference, rushed to “Mani 
Bhuvan” along with Pandit Malaviyaji from Allahabad 
to see if any eleventh hour efforts at peace could avail. 
They had a long conversation with Mahatmaji and in 
the end telephoned to the Viceroy to re-open 
negotiations inasmuch as Mahatmaji had on their 
representation waived his claim for a tribunal of 
enquiry but would be content with the appointment of 
a Judge of the High Court, able to command the con¬ 
fidence of both the public and the Government, to en¬ 
quire into the question of the Bardoli peasants. 

Gandhiji writing’ in the “Navajivan” regarding the 
Congress working Committee’s decision, says ; 

“All believed that I would start for London on the 15th. 
Many here, in England and in other parts of the world were 
anxious that I should proceed to London, but God’s will will he 
done.” 

"I see the hand of God in the reply of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. This much, however, I can say with certainty, that 
I had employed, by thought, word and deed, all the means which 
a human being could employ for ensuring my participation in 
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the Round Table Conference. Still if I have not been able to 
go to London. I firmly believe the interest of India lies in it. 

‘T for myself do not distinguish between British politicians 
and Indian Civilians; and if for securing' justice here in small 
matters, all energies have to be spent, and even then some¬ 
times justice is not secured, it is impossible to expect justice 
in England in the so-called big affairs. Experiences obtained 
here is the echo of what is going to happen in England. If 
this view-point is correct, it was proper for me not to go to 
London as the representative of the Congress; but responsibi¬ 
lity on the shoulders of the people has thereby increased. Peo¬ 
ple have to do greater work now.” 

Peace or War ? 

Interviewed in connection with the press report that 
Congress was fast preparing for war, Mahatmaji said: — 

“This is a deliberate lie. No such instructions have been 
issued. Instructions have been issued all over the country 
that the Delhi Pact should be carried out, and that nobody 
should disobey any Government order without permission from 
Headquarters. I know the Congress Working Committee is 
anxious to carry out the Delhi Pact honourably, but if the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments goad us, we shall have to take defensive 
measures. I have gathered ample evidence to prove that the 
goading has already begun.” 

The fortnight following the decision ol the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee was the most critical period 
alter the signing of the truce. The entire press both 
in India and England and the leaders of public opinion 
deplored with one voice the unfortunate decision. The 
first batch of delegates to the Round Table Conference 
including Sir T. B. Sapru, Messrs. Jayakar and A. Ran- 
gaswami Aiyengar had sailed by the S. S. “Mooltan 
They had expressed the conviction that without Mahat- 
3 
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maji’s participation the Conference would be futile, but 
at the same time hoped that he would be persuaded to 
sail by the next boat, in view of further negotiations set 
afoot with the Viceroy by Sir Sapru. Though Pandit 
Malaviyaji and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu had cancelled their 
passage, the situation was not without hope. 

Government circles in Simla also showed them¬ 
selves very much alive to the situation as it was appa¬ 
rent from the frequent meetings of the Viceroy’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council. Though the publication of his corres¬ 
pondence with the Government and his charge-sheet by 
Mahatmaji, was at first considered precipitate, closing 
the door on further negotiations, subsequent events at 
Simla proved that this was not the case. The Govern¬ 
ment of India contented themselves with merely pub¬ 
lishing the replies of the local Governments and their 
threat to publish a counter charge-sheet on the lapses 
of the Congress, did not materialise at the time as in 
the meanwhile further developments in the negotiations 
ensued auguring hopes of a peaceful settlement. 

Viceroy’s Reply 

By the 22nd of August the situation improved suf¬ 
ficiently as to make hope almost a certainty. The Vice¬ 
roy returned from Calcutta cancelling his further pro¬ 
gramme and Sir James Crerar as also Sir Fazli Hussain 
from Kandaghat. A meeting of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil was held immediately after the return of the Vice¬ 
roy at which, Mahatmaji’s request for a personal inter¬ 
view with the Viceroy to clear up matters was 
discussed and decided in the affirmative. Telephonic 
message was despatched to Mahatmaji at Ahmedabad 
intimating him of the Viceroy’s decision. 
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In a statement to the Associated Press regarding 
the Viceroy’s reply, Mahatmaji said:—“I do not consi¬ 
der the Viceroy’s reply to be at all bad or disappoint¬ 
ing. In fact I ivas prepared for some such reply. Gan- 
dhiji added, 

“X am glad too that, so far as I can understand the letter, the 
'Government do not intend to terminate the Settlement and as 
the public is well aware, the Working Committee of the Congress 
has already passed a resolution to that effect. I am therefore 
hoping that all Congressmen will meticulously observe the Set¬ 
tlement. 

“So far as the charges against the Congress are concerned 
and so far as the denial of the charges by the Congress against 
the Provincial authorities is concerned, that is a matter of opi¬ 
nion. When the expected counter-charge sheet against the 
■Congress is published, I shall be able to deal with it. For the 
moment, I can only say that the Working Committee of the 
Congress has been most anxious that the Congress should pre¬ 
sent ah absolutely clean slate. 

“I know the belief of the Government regarding the Fron¬ 
tier Province and the U. P. I have always combated that be¬ 
lief, hut it has been a tug-of-war between two beliefs. All I 
can say is that I have done everything I could to ascertain the 
facts for myself, and I have not been able except in isolated cases 
to detect any breach on the part of Congressmen. Wherever it 
has been detected I have made admission and amends where 
possible to the Government, So far as charges against provin¬ 
cial authorities are concerned, I have offered on behalf of the 
Working Committee to establish them before an impartial tri¬ 
bunal. I could not do anything more and it would be a breach 
of duty to the Congress if I was satisfied with anything less. I 
fully acknowledge and am aware that the refusal of the Con¬ 
gress to be represented at the R. T. C. involves the failure of 
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one of the main objects of the Settlement. I regret it as much 
as the Government, but the Working Committee was helpless. 
Attendance at the Conference was conditional upon the ful¬ 
filment of the Settlement by the Government. Rightly or wrong¬ 
ly the Working Committee came to the conclusion and 1 as¬ 
sociate myself with the conclusion, that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have in more instances than one failed to implement the 
Settlement. With that belief it is not possible for the Congress 
to be represented at the Round Table Conference unless a way 
is found, namely, the appointment of a tribunal or reasonable 
satisfaction to the Congress in some other manner. 

"In the midst therefore of conflict of opinion there should 
be a referee. My suggestion for a tribunal is, therefore, the 
most natural corollary. What shape that tribunal should take 
is undoubtedly a matter for mutual discussion and accommo¬ 
dation. Personally, I should be satisfied so long as there is 
reasonable assurance of Impartiality from the tribunal. The 
appointment of such a tribunal can in no way dimmish the dig¬ 
nity, prestige or authority of the Government. I hold that 
such an appointment is an ordinary function of a well-ordered 
Government and if this very Government has appointed com¬ 
mittees of enquiry, for matters outside contractual relations how- 
much greater there must be the need for such a tribunal when 
parties to the contract are dissatisfied as to the conduct of each 
towards the other and arising out of the contract itself.” 

At Simla 

Mahatmaji arrived at Simla on the 25th, accompa¬ 
nied by Sir Prabhashunker Pattani, Dr. Ansari, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul 
Gafar Khan. He had long conversations with Ml*. 
Emerson on the same day, at which most of the out¬ 
standing questions were discussed and agreement ar¬ 
rived at. On the 26th, he had conversation'’ wifh the* 
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"Viceroy extending over three hours, the result of which 
was eagerly awaited by the whole country. When he 
came out of the Viceregal Lodge, it was known that he 
was proceeding to London by the boat leaving on the 
29th. The news of the agreement was flashed through¬ 
out the country easing the tension of the last fortnight, 
which was replaced by satisfaction in every breast. 

Once again in India’s crisis wise statesmanship on 
the one hand and generous good-will on the other pre¬ 
vailed. There were frequent consultations between two 
or three members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
on one side and Sir Prabhashunker Pattani, Dr. Ansari 
and Sir Cowasji Jehangir on the other. It is said that, 
but for the efforts of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar and 
Sir Joseph Bhore on one side and Sir P. Pattani, Dr. 
Ansari and Sir Cowasji Jehangir on the other, the re¬ 
sult might have been different. Once again Lord Wil- 
lingdon scored a triumph of wise statesmanship. 

The Settlement 

A meeting of the Viceroy’s Executive Council was 
held immediately after Mahatmaji left the Viceregal 
Lodge and sh ortly afterwards a Government Commu¬ 
nique was issued stating the terms of the settlement ar¬ 
rived at with Mahatma Gandhi, After reiterating that 
the Delhi Pact remained operative and that Mahatmaji 
will proceed to London as the representative of the 
-Congress it proceeds: 

‘'The Government of India, in lull agreement with the Bom¬ 
bay Government, have ordered an enquiry into the allegations 
that Khatedars in eleven villages of Bardoli Taluka were com¬ 
pelled by coercion to pay revenue in excess of what would have 
been demanded if the standard adopted in other villages were 
tfiven effect to. 
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Mr. R. G. Gordon, I. C. S,, Collector of Nasik, will hold the- 
enquiry. The Government are not prepared for an enquiry in 
any other area. Any complaints of a general nature may be 
dealt with in accordance with the ordinary administrative pro¬ 
cedure, and an enquiry may be held if the Local Government 
agrees.” 

Return from Simla 

As it was too late for Gandhiji to proceed to Kalka 
by road as already planned, a special train was arranged 
at short notice to take him to Kalka in time to catch 
the Bombay Mail. A large gathering was present at 
Simla station to give a hearty send-off to Gandhiji. 
Mahatmaji had telephoned to Pandit Malaviyaji at 
Allahabad to re-hook his passage by the 29th mail boat. 
Malaviyaji started from Allahabad in time to catch the 
boat at Bombay accompanied by Mukund Malaviya and 
Govind Malaviya. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who was al¬ 
ready in Bombay also re-booked her passage by the 
same boat. 

Although the news of the settlement reached Bom¬ 
bay rather late in the evening, elaborate arrangements 
were made by the local Congress Committee to give 
Mahatmaji a public send-off. A public meeting was 
also arranged to be held at the Azad maidan on the 
morning of the 29th and Indian businessmen had closed 
their shops on the morning to take part in the public 
function. 

The railway stations throughout Gandhiji's route 
were humming with eager crowds to have his darshan 
and at Delhi he had to elbow his way among the crowds 
to his compartment in the Frontier Mail. As the train 
-steamed in and out of each station cries of “Mahatma 
Gandhi-M-Jai'’ r<=nt the air 
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At Bombay 

As already planned, Mahatmaji had to alight at 
Bandra station and motor to his residence at “Mani 
Bhavan”. But the crowds were so great at that sta¬ 
tion that it became physically impossible for him to 
alight and wend his way to the ear. Hence it was ar¬ 
ranged that he should alight at Dadar. 

Immediately after detraining at Dadar, Mahatmaji 
motored to the Azad maidan where at 9-30 he address¬ 
ed a meeting. Speaking from the balcony of a private 
house Mahatmaji addressed a huge enthusiastic crowd 
(who stood in drenching rain) for quarter of an hour. 

“He said that he had signed the second Agreement with the 
Government. They could read it. Some of them may ask 
what this man had gone and done again. But he was aware 
that the nation had shown enormous trust in him by electing 
him as the sole delegate to the Round Table Conference. But 
for then' trust, he would have refused to go to London. He 
knew full well his own shortcomings and weakness, but truth 
and non-violence would be his guiding principles and he hoped 
that they would come out in their fullness in his work in Lon¬ 
don. 

Gandhiji continued: "I am a cripple, but it is only natural 
that a crippled nation should have a crippled delegate who alone 
can understand the difficulties and miseries of the millions.” 

Gandhiji assured his hearers that he would abide by the 
Congress mandate. He would deceive nobody, neither Eng¬ 
lishmen nor anybody else, much less India s teaming millions. 
“If I deceive you, even to kill me would not be violence. I 
have no enmity with Englishmen, nor with Mahomedans, nor 
for the matter of that with anyone eke.” 

After Mahatmaji had finished, Pandit Malaviyaji 
rose amidst cheers and said, 
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“Our cause is just, our means are noble and I am going with 
the fullest confidence of success. My only appeal to you is 
to remain non-violent and peaceful. I also appeal to all com¬ 
munities to keep peace and goodwill towards one another. Swa¬ 
raj is our right and none can prevent us from having it. I 
know it is coming very soon.” 

Gandhiji’s Kit 

“Mani Bhavan”, Mahatmaji’s Bombay residence, 
was humming with feverish activities on the eve of his 
sailing. Miss Slade, who attended to his comforts dur¬ 
ing the voyage, busily packed his kit and belongings. 

In London Mahatmaji decided to wear his usual 
dress and be bare-headed under ordinary circumstances, 
but if the cold be severe, he may use mixed khadi and 
woollen socks and jacket and a Kashmere woollen scarf 
as head-gear. He took with him two or three khadi 
rugs. 

Mahatmaji’s kit and belongings excited much more 
euriostiy among the passengers than his personality and 
unconventional manners ever did. His kit consisted of 
a khadi trunk containing his hand-spun khadi clothes, 
a cane basket containing some tin vessels to which he 
seemed very much attached, a quantity of mixed khadi 
and woollen material to he made into an overcoat, if need 
arose, a quantity of leather (of an animal which died a 
natural death) for stitching a pair of shoes, three char- 
khas, ten gallons of pasteurised goats’ milk and a large 
stock of dried fruits. 

More than Mahatmaji’s, Pandit Malaviya’s luggage 
was curious. It consisted, besides his other belongings, 
a large quantity of Ganges mud and water and a number 
of botHo c ' of cow’ 0 mil 1r 
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Regarding his passage Mahatmaji already telegraph¬ 
ed to Mr, Birla to book six berths of the lowest class, 
but as no such accommodation was available in the mail 
boat, he consented to travel by second class. Gandhiji 
was accompanied by his son, Devadass Gandhi, two sec¬ 
retaries and Miss Slade (Mira Ben). Other delegates 
to the Round Table Conference who sailed by the S. S. 
“Rajputana” were, Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, His High¬ 
ness the Nawab of Bhopal, the Raja of Korea and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Mr. G D. Birla also 
sailed in the same boat for England. 

Embarkation 

Saturday the 29th August, the day of Mahatmaji's 
embarkation, was a gala day in Bombay. Such a high 
pitch of enthusiasm was evident as never before in the 
history of the city throughout that morning till past 
noon when the S. S. Rajputana sailed to England with 
Mahatmaji on board. The Indian quarters observed a 
holiday, where all shops were closed and businessmen 
thronged in large numbers first to the Azad maidan 10 
hear Mahatmaji speak and thence to Ballard Pier to 
give him a hearty send-off. Congress volunteers and 
Desh Sevikas in their uniforms with national flags were 
promenading every part of the city with a happy coun¬ 
tenance exhorting the people to attend first the meet¬ 
ing and then the send-off function, regulating traffic, 
singing national songs and distributing hand-hills. All 
classes and conditions of people from the fat merchant 
to the half-clad cooly, the old and the young, women and 
children thronged on either side of the route to the 
Mole station eager to have a fleeting darshan of the 
Mahatma. Despite occasional downpours of rain the 
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enthusiasm evinced by the people remained at its 
highest throughout the long hours of waiting'. 

Shortly after noon, Mahatma]! arrived escorted by 
Messrs, K. F. Nariman, Jamnalal Bajaj and Vallabhbhai 
Patel and went up the steamer’s gangway. Deafen¬ 
ing shouts of "Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai” rent the air. 
With great difficulty the party elbowed their way to 
Mahatmaji’s cabin, where he rested for five minutes 
during which, he gave an interview to the press. 

Mahatmaji’s Message 

To the Associated Press representative he gave the 
following message to his countrymen: 

"Though I see nothing on the horizon to warrant hope, be¬ 
ing a born optimist, I am hoping against hope. My faith is in 
God and He seems to have made my way clear for me to go to 
London. Therefore I expect He will use me as His instrument 
for the service of humanity. For me service of India is iden¬ 
tical with the service of humanity. 

“Though Congress may be repudiated by sections of the 
people of India, it aims at representing the whole of India, and, 
therefore, to deserve the trust that had been reposed in me and 
imposed upon me, I shall endeavour to represent every interest 
that does not conflict with the interests of the dumb millions 
for whom the Congress predominantly exists. 

“I hope that Provincial Governments, the Civil 
Service and English mercantile houses will help the 
Congress to realise the mission it has set before 
itself. Representing, as the Congress does, the message of non¬ 
violence and truth, it can only succeed by the goodwill of all 
component parts of the nation and I am therefore hoping that 
goodwill will be extended to the humble representative that is. 
going upon his errand”. 
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On behalf of flood-stricken Bengal, he made the following 
appeal: 

“I hope the people of Bombay Presidency will go to the 
rescue of flood-stricken Bengal and send their contributions to 
Sir P. C. Roy”. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, gave the following 
message : 

“Promote goodwill and unity, keep your hopes high, hearts 
strong and Swaraj is coming. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu gave the following message : 

“The only guarantee for success of the Round Table Confe¬ 
rence is that every delegate who goes to London is responsible for 
the embodiment of the integrity and honour of India, which no 
power on earth can assail. The first essential for the mainte¬ 
nance of India’s integrity is the instant solution of the out¬ 
standing Hindu-Muslim problem and that can only be solved 
when we cease to be Hindus and Muslims and when we have 
the honour and privilege of being true Indians dedicated to the 
service of India’s freedom.” 

Sir Prabha Shankar Pattani who played the role of 
peace emissary interviewed said, 

“I have nothing to say because I believe in and 
follow Mahatma Gandhi. This great result was due to the 
goodness of His Excellency the Viceroy, whose goodness has 
been proved both in Bombay and Madras Presidencies. It was 
also due to Gandhiji’s great, though courageous, patience. Britain 
and India can now fairly hope that Mahatma Gandhi will bring, 
back similar satisfactory solution from England and the three 
parties in England will make such consummation possible.” 

During the few minutes’ absence of Mahatmaji in¬ 
side his cabin, the crowd outside became restive and 
uncontrollable and save out incessant shouts to have a 
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final darshau of the Mahatma. In response to it, Ma¬ 
hatmaji accompanied by Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu and Pandit Malaviyaji came lip the deck 
where numerous photographers were waiting' to obtain a 
last snap of him. “Be quick about it and let me go 
away' ! said Mahatmaji to them and the smiling faces 
of the four leaders were taken for the country to che¬ 
rish during their absence in England. 

Mahatmaji then retired to his cabin where he bid 
farewell to Mrs. Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal, Mr. Valla¬ 
bhbhai Patel and numerous other friends who had com? 
on board to see him off. Again Mahatmaji with Pan¬ 
dit Malaviyaji, Mrs. Naidu and Mr. G. D. Birla came to 
the deck and remained standing till the steamer clear¬ 
ed out of the harbour waving his hand in response to 
the cheers from ashore. 

CHAPTER V 
THE VOYAGE 

During the voyage Mahatmaji was in excellent mood. 
He chatted merrily with passengers, played with child¬ 
ren and endeared himself to one and all by his unfail¬ 
ing courtesy, gentleness and jocular behaviour. lie 
spent the greater part of his time spinning as usual and 
the remainder in writing, reading and prayer. The 
voyage afforded him the much-needed rest after his 
strenuous exertion of the past few months. So he 
slept soundly though on the bare deck under the stars. 
He rose as usual at four in the early morning and at¬ 
tended to his daily routine which he kept up as when 
-ashore. He did not become sea-sick though every one 
•of his colleagues succumbed to it. 
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Captain H. Morton Jack proud of the distinction of 
conveying Mahatmaji on board his ship, treated him with 
every mark of respect and kindness. “I am a prisoner 
to you for a fortnight” said Mahatmaji to the Captain. 
lt I will treat you well, but can make no promises about 
the weather” replied the Captain. 

On board of the steamer, Mahatmaji received hun¬ 
dreds of telegrams wishing him bon voyage and success 
in his great mission, to all of which he replied. His 
correspondence while on board increased to such an 
extent that three wireless operators were kept inces¬ 
santly at work and Mahatmaji himself had to borrow 
money to pay for the charges. 

Sir Prabhashankar Fattani invited Mahatmaji to 
transfer to first class, but he declined saying that he was 
sufficiently comfortable where he was. 

Message from Steamer 

Mahatmaji’s prayer meetings were attended by 
many of the passengers, while he attended one of their 
prayers and sang his favourite Christian hymn “Lead 
kindly Light.” He spent part of his time in lecturing 
to the Indian students on board about religion and phi¬ 
losophy. From on board the steamer he sent a mes¬ 
sage to his countrymen through Reuter, 

“Now that I am drawing away from the shores of India 
let me appeal to the Indian people to preserve an absolutely 
non-violent atmosphere during my absence” and urged the 
people of India to “follow out the constructive programme of 
the Congress, namely, the removal of the fourfold curse of 
drink, drugs, foreign cloth and untouchability and revive the 
village industry of spinning and promote the unity of classes.” 

“1 also appeal to Englishmen, including officials, to 
trust the Congress and Congressmen if they really believe that 
power must pass from them to India.” 
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“ India of my Dream ” 

Asked by Reuter’s special representative who ac¬ 
companied Mahatma] i on board, as to what his pro¬ 
gramme in London would be, he said, 

“I shall strive for a constitution which will release India 
from all thraldom and patronage and give her, if need be, Ihe 
right to sin. I shall work for an India in which the poorest 
shall feel that it is their country, in whose making they have 
an effective voice; an India in which there shall be no high 
class and low class of people; an India in which all communi¬ 
ties shall live in perfect harmony. 

‘"There can be no room in such India for the curse of 
untouchability or the curse of intoxicating drinks and drugs. 

“Women will enjoy the same rights as men. 

"Since we shall be at peace with all the rest of the world, 
neither exploiting nor being exploited, we should have the 
smallest army imaginable. 

“All interests not in conflict with the interest of the dumb 
millions will be scrupulously respected, whether foreign or indi¬ 
genous. I hate the distinction between foreign and indigenous. 

“This is the India of my dreams, for which I shall struggle 
at the next Round Table Conference. I may fail, but if I am 
to deserve the confidence of the Congress, my principals, I shall 
be satisfied with nothing less." 

At Aden 

On arrival at Aden, Mahatmaji was given a rous¬ 
ing reception by the Indian residents. He went ashore 
accompanied by Mr. Mahadeva Desai and Mrs. Saro- 
jini Naidu and walked to the Indian quarters where he 
was presented with an address of welcome and wishing 
success in London. A purse containing a sum of £325 
was also presented to him. Mahatmaji though appreciating 
the gift, like a true Bania that he was, in his country’s 
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cause, considered the gift a bit small. He then called 
on the acting Resident and returned to the steamer. 

As aforesaid, unfailing courtesy of the Captain was 
a source of great satisfaction to Mahatmaji during the 
voyage. He inspected the Captain’s cabin and closely 
observed the intricacies of navigating the gigantic liner. 
He was shown the engine room, the radio department 
and the charthouse and the purpose of every bit of 
mechanical device found there was explained to him 
by the Captain. He was also allowed to try his hand 
at steering the ship for a while, when he humorously 
remarked “I hope I do not capsize the boat and drown 
•everybody”, as he turned the wheel from port to star¬ 
board. Mahatmaji was deeply touched by the Cap¬ 
tain’s hospitality and kindness. 

At Suez 

Arriving at Suez, Mahatmaji was welcomed by a 
number of Egyptians and Indians. He was not how¬ 
ever able to visit the Sphynx and the Pyramids owing 
to the short stay of the mail boat at that port, He 
received a message of encouragement from Madam 
Zaghlul, widow of the late Zaghlul Pasha, the famous 
nationalist leader of Egypt and another from Nahas 
Pasha, the leader of the Wafd party of Egypt, who said, 
“I ask God to grant you success in your quest equal to 
the greatness of your determination.” He also ex¬ 
pressed a wish that Mahatmaji would visit Egypt on 
his return journey. 

Vyapari Mandal’s Cable 

Mahatmaji also received a cable from the Bombay 
“Vyapari Mandal” expressing dissatisfaction at the ab¬ 
sence of proper representation of their interests in Lon¬ 
don. Tt read thus : 
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“The Committee of the Vyapari Mahamandal 
wish bon voyage and success to you at the Con¬ 
ference, So far the Round Table Conference’s al¬ 
titude has been opposed to the nation’s commercial interests. In 
the absence of commercial representatives, additional responsi¬ 
bility is thrust upon you. The foreigner’s cry against discri¬ 
mination is simply for preserving their entrenched monopolis¬ 
tic position. Their demands for safeguards are directed to at¬ 
tacks upon the nation’s commercial, industrial and financial in¬ 
terests.” 

At Port Said 

At Port Said a delegation consisting of Egyptians 
and Indians greeted Mahatmaji and presented him and 
Miss Slade with boquets. He was however disap¬ 
pointed at the authorities preventing a large number 
of Egyptians and Indians who had arrived to see him, 
only a few out of the vast crowd being allowed to board 
the steamer. Ashed by Reuter his opinion about the 
Egyptian aspirations, Mahatmaji said, 

'T wish tliis country all she desires and is entitled to and I 
am sure the way to real freedom for Egypt as for India lies 
through non-violence.” 

Between Suez and Port Said, a large number of 
British and foreign journalists boarded the steamer and 
Mahatmaji had his first experience of them after leaving 
India. But as he was observing silence, he only wrote 
brief answers to their questions with his left hand, as 
his right hand was crippled owing to poor circulation 
and writer’s cramp. 

Moulana Shaukat Ali boarded the S. S. “Rajpu- 
tana" at Port Said. He had long talks with Gandhiji 
regarding the settlement of the communal problem dur¬ 
ing the voyage. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FIRST BATCH IN LONDON 

In the meanwhile, the news of Mahatmaji’s consent to 
participate in the Round Table Conference and Iris start¬ 
ing by the S. S. " Rajputana” reached London where 
considerable satisfaction was expressed at the news by 
all sections of the public and the press. Great prepa¬ 
rations were set afoot by various organisations social, 
political and religious, for his reception. Kingsley 
Hall, the home presided over by Miss Lester, where 
Mahatmaji had decided to put up during his stay in 
London was made ready for his reception. After a 
meeting held at the India Office, it was finally decided 
that a joint welcome of all the organisations should be 
accorded to Gandhiji and, consistent with his love of 
simplicity, grand processions and formal addresses were 
dispensed with. It was decided that he should be wel¬ 
comed as a great personality, rather than as the leader 
of a political party. 

The news likewise reached the first batch of Round 
Table delegates who had already proceeded by the 
S. S. “Mooltan,” when they arrived at Mai'seilles at 
which they were immensely pleased. 

On reaching London they were warmly welcomed 
by representatives of the Prime Minister, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India and the various parties in 
Parliament. Other distinguished officials and non-offi¬ 
cials who were present to welcome them included, the 
High Commissioner for India, the Deputy High Com- 
missioner, Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir G. Cor¬ 
bett and Mr. Rushbrook Williams. 

3 
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A party was given in their honour at the India 
House at which among others Mrs. Baldwin, Miss Ish- 
bel MacDonald and Lady Reading were present. 

The opinion of the entire delegation regarding Ma- 
halmaji’s participation in the Round Table Conference 
was that it was a distinct advantage. But as regards 
the change of Government in England, the majority 
opined that it was the most opportune moment Lo ne¬ 
gotiate a substantial advance of power from the British, 
while a few regretted the absence of Labour from 
power. However, a strong hope in the ultimate re¬ 
sult of their mission was in everybody’s breast. 

Federal Structure Committee 

The first meeting of the Federal Structure Commit¬ 
tee was held on 7th September at which Lord Sankey 
presided. The Prime Minister on arrival shook hands 
with all the delegates and expressed his pleasure at re¬ 
newing friendships made last winter and meeting new 
friends. He assured the delegates that whatever 
changes had taken place here, there had been no change 
in public aims or private friendships. He continued: 

"Lord Sankey remains Chairman of the Cpmmittee, which 
is a guarantee of how the work will be done and I remain the 
Chairman of the Conference. If during the next week or so, 
I may be largely absorbed in other matters it will not mean 
that 1 have ceased to remember the duty I owe to the dele¬ 
gates or that I am not desperately determined to continue the 
same good relations.” 

Lord Sankey 

Lord Sankey opened the proceedings by ex ten ding 
to them a most cordial welcome. He hoped that during 
the next few days it would be possible for the delegates 
to meet each other formally. He suggested a further 
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meeting on September 11, followed early next week by 
the first full meeting of all delegates who would then 
get to grips with the work. 

Lord Sankey said the coming weeks would afford 
an opportunity of reaching an understanding. “Such 
an opportunity may never come again in our life-time. 
Do not let us miss it. Uniformity may not be pos¬ 
sible, or may not even be desirable, but let us strive 
for unanimity. I believe that, with patience and good¬ 
will we can and shall reach a settlement. There is world 
opinion which we shall rightly have to reckon if we 
fail.” 

“All schools of thought are represented round this table 
with one exception. That exception will cease to exist this 
day week when we shall welcome Mahatma Gandhi. He is 
not only one who lias found it difficult to attend the Federal 
Structure Committee but it is idle to pul your hand to the 
plough and then look back”. 

“The restoration of the peace and happiness in. India was 
worth any personal sacrifice. Their great ambition was to see 
India as a nation realising her age-long dream of taking her 
proper part in the social and political thought and the deve¬ 
lopment of tlie world. He said, “During the last few months 
India has never been absent from our thoughts for the day. 
Both, here and with you the situation has been carefully sur¬ 
veyed. Problems have been set out and alternative modes of 
dealing with them prepared for your consideration.” 

He expressed the hope that the committee would 
get to grips with the difficulties and reach decisions as 
soon as possible and hoped that they would settle down 
to rlot-'ils next week. 
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Ollier Speeches 

Members of the British delegation emphasised also that the 
recent political changes implied no change in the British atti¬ 
tude. 

This point was emphasised by Sir Samuel Hoare speaking 
as a member of both the Government and Conservative dele¬ 
gation. He added that Conservatives were as anxious as anyone 
for a settlement ensuring both sound Government and good¬ 
will. 

Mr. Bonn also gave the assurance that the situation had 
not changed as far as the Parliamentary Opposition was con¬ 
cerned and hoped, as an unofficial member, to serve India 
as he strove to do at the last meeting, while Lord Beading pro¬ 
mised Liberals’ co-operation in striving to bring India peace 
and contentment. 

These assurances were welcomed by Indian speakers who 
expressed confidence at the outcome. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir z-ecorded his unflinching belief 
that with the constant inspiration of the King Emperor, they 
would achieve success. 

Sympathy with Britain’s present difficulties was offered by 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, who emphasised the need for a spirit 
of sympathy and compromise. 

Mr. Sastri declared that the Indian delegation was inspired 
by the same spirit as before “for there have been no revolu¬ 
tionary changes in the Government or the Opposition among 
us.” 

Sir T. B. Sapru welcomed the representative character of 
both tlie British and Indian delegations as likely to facilitate a 
settlement. 

Sir Akbar Hydari associated himself with the general ex¬ 
pressions of goodwill and satisfaction and affirmed that Hydera¬ 
bad’s belief in the Federal idea had not changed. 
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Sir Mahammed Shaft expressed tlie common desire that 
they should succeed in framing for India a constitution in which 
all sections, irrespective of colour, caste or creed, will find a 
legitimate place. He added, “Should that consummation he reached, 
not only will the happiness and contentment of 350 millions 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects be thereby secured but India 
will be a source of strength to that great Commonwealth of 
which she aspires to be a component part.” 

The Committee decided to adjourn till Monday, ihe 14th 
September. 

Gaiulhiji’s Day of Silence 

On September 8th when Mahatmaji was shown a 
Reuter’s message that the Federal Structure Commit¬ 
tee meeting was postponed till Monday the 14th, he re¬ 
plied “If the meeting is held on Monday, I will be in 
the most embarrassing position. Monday is my day 
of silence. When I took the vow, I made three excep¬ 
tions. 

First, if I am in distress and can only be assisted by my 
speaking. 

Second, if some one else is distressed, and 

Third, exceptional circumstances such as an unexpected call 
from the Viceroy or other high official who must be seen in the 
interest of the cause.” 

Gandhiji added that his appearance at the Committee on 
Monday could only come under the third exception hut only by 
a considerable stretch of meaning, seeing that it is not sudden 
and unexpected. The Mahatma pointed out that since he must 
hold himself in readiness for a private conference with two of 
the highest Government officials on Sunday he could not anti¬ 
cipate the period of silence nor postpone it to Tuesday because 
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the Committee will sit during the whole of the week.. He said’ 
he was hoping and praying that it would not be necessary to 
reach a final decision hut that a way out of the difficulty' would 
be found. 

CHAPTER VII 
THE RECEPTION 

The arrangements for the reception of Mahatmaji in 
London were going on apace. Leaders of public life- 
and representatives of churches and social, politi¬ 
cal and industrial bodies nubering nearly 1,400, were 
invited to attend the fuction of welcoming Mahatmaji 
to the shores of England. A strong and influential 
reception committee was formed in which were 
Messrs. Marley, Horrabin, Brockway, Mrs. Brijlal 
Nehru, Mrs. Harold Laski, Miss Lester, Messrs. Polak, 
Andrews, John Fletcher, Horace Alexander, Krishna 
Menon (Secreary), Gilbert Murray, Lawrance Binon, 
A. J. Cook, Rev. William Paton and Miss Maude 
Roydon. The reception was to be held at “Friends’ 
House” in Euston Road, immediately after Gandhiji 
arrived in London. There were to be no speeches 
except one of welcome by Mr. Lawrence Housman. 

At Marseilles 

On the 11th September, the mail boat S. S. Rajpu- 
tana reached Marseilles. Hundreds of eager visi¬ 
tors were waiting at the dockside to have a sight of 
the great man from India, and when they sighted 
Mahatmaji on deck attired in his loin cloth and a hand- 
spun shawl inspite of the severe cold, they burst forth 
into eager exclamations. The Indian students wlio had 
collected in large numbers raised the cry of “Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki-jai” to which Gandhiji replied by raising 
his clasped hands above head. As soon as the gang- 
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way was lowered, there was a mad rush by pressmen 
and photographers. The police had the utmost diffi¬ 
culty in restraining the crowd. Gandhiji said he could 
see the pressmen only in groups of five. 

Mahatmaji’s first appearance had dissipated any 
prejudice that might have been entertained against 
him. His infectious smile captured the hearts of all. 
French journalists began to volley him with questions, 
to which he submitted patiently. One of them asked, 
if he would traverse the streets of London and possi¬ 
bly enter Buckingham palace in his loin cloth. 

Mahatmajee replied jocularly, “you in your 
country wear plus fours, I prefer minus four’s”. 

Asked if he had anything to declare by the cus¬ 
toms authorities, Mahatmaji replied, “I am a poor 
mendicant, my earthly possessions consist of six spin¬ 
ning wheels, prison dishes, a can of goat’s milk, six 
home spun loin cloths, towels and my reputation which 
cannot be worth much”. The Inspector smiled and 
passed him on. 

Via Paris 

Mahatmaji afterwards attended the Indian stu¬ 
dents’ reception and left by the P and 0 special for 
Calais. When it made a brief halt at the Gate de Lyons 
in Paris, the Indian students made a demon¬ 
stration and cheered wildly. Moviemen vainly pressed 
Mahatmaji to make a talkie. An American announcer 
microphoned a few words from Gandhiji testifying to 
the thrill he felt to be in the free atmosphere of one of 
the world’s greatest republics. 

Asked his opinion about the possibility of success 
of the Round Table Conference by Reuter, Mahatmaji 
replied : 
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“The British Government is faced with such staggering do¬ 
mestic problems that it is not likely to take responsibility for 
refusing India’s demands, with the consequent renewal of Civil 
Disobedience and Boycott. Nor shall I assume responsibility 
for renewal of struggle until every possibility of peace is ex¬ 
hausted.” 

He added that the thought of a change of Government in 
England would not influence his policy. 

“Sir S. Hoare seems to me to be a typical British gentle¬ 
man. I think his sympathies would be rather with than against 
me.” 

Mahatmaji believed that more could be gained by 
private conferences between leaders in London than 
at the actual sittings of the Round Table Conference. 

Questioned again by Reuter while nearing the 
English shore, Mahatmaji replied “you have milked me 
dry, as my favourite goat.” 

Mahatmaji reached Folkestone harbour at 2 p.m., 
on the 12th. Though it was raining heavily, the vici¬ 
nity of the harbour was thronged with spectators. 
The crush was so great that police precautions were 
necessary and entrance to the Harbour Station was 
allowed only on production of a special permit. 

Arrival in England 

Mahatmaji was met at Folkestone by Mr. F. M. 
Vincent on behalf of the Secretary of State and the 
Government and by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and was 
driven off in a motor car. He was given a welcoming 
cheer by people gathered outside the dock gates. 

He arrived in London at 4 p.m., and was driven 
straight to the Friends’ Meeting House on Euston Road 
where the reception had been arranged. He arrived 
at Euston Road at 10 minutes past four. 
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Despite the heavy rain and chiil of the English 
autumn, Mahatmaji was still wearing his loin cloth and 
shawl when he stepped out of his motorcar at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, on conclusion of the two hour 
drive from Folkestone. On entering the hall for the 
reception given in his honour by Indian and British 
friends, Mahatmaji was garlanded with flowers. 

The audience at the Friends’ Meeting House was 
composed almost equally of British and Indians, among 
whom a number were wearing Gandhi caps. ■ After a 
patient but expectant wait, the whole of the assemblage 
rose and applauded for some moments on the entrance 
of Mahatmaji who was accompanied by Pandit 
Malaviya, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Mr. Marley, Mr. Sastri, 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mira Ben and others. 
Cheers were renewed as he and Pandit Malaviya were 
garlanded, Mahatmaji standing smiling, with his hands 
clasped. 

Welcome and Reply 

The proceedings began with the observance of a 
short period of silence. Then Mr. Housman, on behalf 
•of his own and Mahatmaji’s countrymen tendered him 
a welcome, both cordial and grateful. He assured him 
that there was a growing volume of goodwill towards 
India in that country. 

Mahatmaji,though he looked well, appeared tired 
and worn. He delivered his address without emotion 
and without gesLure, the only movement being an occa¬ 
sional turning of his head quietly and deliberately. 
He explained the Congress aims and appealed for the 
dumb and semi-starved millions “whom he represented 
without fear of contradiction.” He came on a mission 
■ of peace. He and his friends were the guests of the 
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English and he hoped when their work was finished 
they would not be considered to have abused their 
hospitality. 

Mahatmaji emphasised that he must conduct him¬ 
self within the Congress mandate some words of which 
left him little freedom, but in all other respects and in 
all fundamentals he was unbound. 

Mahatmaji emphasised the Congress belief that 
freedom could only be attained by truth and non¬ 
violence and after making a reference to the harm done 
by resort to violence, said that he would feel he had 
done his duty if he convinced the British that freedom 
was to be won through Congress means. 

"But there is something more. There is the settlement be¬ 
tween tlie Government of India and the Congress. That is the 
sacred thing arrived at through the strivings of that noble Eng¬ 
lishman, Lord Irwin I had repeatedly promised him that if 
it was humanly possible I would come to London and as soon 
as I felt the way was open I have dashed to London.” 

Recommending a study of the Indian question 
Mahatmaji realised the difficulty because the British 
were rightly preoccupied with Home affairs. “But I 
wish it is possible for English men and women to realise 
that the budget will not be honestly balanced unless the 
balance between Britain and India is set right.” 

Concluding Mahatmaji asked the audience to work 
for the fulfilment of his mission, for it would he for 
the good not only of India but of the whole world. 

Cheers and cries of “Bande Mataram” and 
Gandhi-ki-Jai broke out again as he finished and slowly 
walked from the hall and stood for a moment in the’ 
rain. He was cheered by the crowd outside. 
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Mahatmaji then motored to Kingsley Hall where 
he was welcomed by the Mayor of Poplar and appeared 
on the balcony and acknowledged the greeting of 
hundreds awaiting his arrival. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE FEDERAL STRUCTURE COMMITTEE 

During the preliminary meeting of the Federal 
Structure Committee held on 7th September, it was at 
first proposed to appoint a Sub-Committee for draw¬ 
ing up a tabular list of heads of subjects to be brought 
for the consideration of the full Committee, but the 
work was afterwards taken over by Lord Sankey 
himself. Accordingly Lord Sankey prepared a ques- 
tionaire containing the tabulated heads of subjects and 
submitted it to the members of the Committee for their 
consideration. 

On Sunday, the 13th September, the day previous 
to the meeting of the Federal Structure Committee, the 
Indian Slates delegation consisting of their Highnesses 
the Maharajahs of Bikaner and Rewa, the Nawab of 
Bhopal, the Chief of Sangli and other members and 
advisers met at the Carlton Hotel and discussed in 
detail, the implications of federation as affecting Indian 
States. 

Sir Sapru’s Dinner 

A private dinner was arranged on the same day by 
Sir T. B. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar at Dorchester House, 
London’s latest hotel de luxe, to afford Mahatmaji an 
opportunity of discussing Indian constitutional pro¬ 
blems with the other members of the delegation. 
Their Highnesses, the Nawab of Bhopal, the Maha¬ 
rajah of Bikaner, Col. Haksar, Mr. A. Rangaswamy 
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Iyengar, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lord Sankey 
and others were present. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
could not at first attend as'he was away at Chequers, 
but he returned unexpectedly early and while the 
dinner was proceeding suddenly dropped in. He had 
a private conversation with Mahatmaji for more than 
half an hour, at which, it was said that only general 
opinions were exchanged. 

Monday’s Session 

Mahatmaji was the centre oi interest when, for the 
first time he attended the meeting of the Federal Struc¬ 
ture Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table Confer¬ 
ence, on Monday the 14th September over which Lord 
Sankey presided. 

Carrying a flask of goat’s milk, which was his only 
nourishment until evening and closely wrapped in a 
blanket, the Mahatma accompanied by Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, motored from East End to West End, from the 
simple residence at Bow to the Palace of St. James, 
which he entered by the Press door. Gandhiji sat 
immediately to the left of Lord Sankey. He did not 
speak during the proceedings as it was his weekly day 
of silence. But occasionally, he wrote a brief question 
and handed it to the Chairman, who wrote his answer 
and handed it back. His immediate companions were 
Pandit Malaviya, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Jayakar. 

The new Secretary of State for India, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, sat on the Chairman’s right. 

Lord Sankey, who received Mahatma Gandhi on 
arrival, introduced him to Sir Samuel Hoare. 

The Committee spent a day in general debate in 
-the course of which new members spoke and expressions 
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of optimism as to the successful conclusion of the 
labours of the Conference were uttered as the outcome 
of the fact that the Conference was now fully represen¬ 
tative. 

Lord Sankey announced that “he would not call on 
Mahatma Gandhi (who followed the proceedings intent¬ 
ly while steadfastly observing silence) and Pandit 
Malaviya to speak to-day, but hoped that they would 
speak to-morrow.” 

Four Heads for Discussion. 

It was decided that when the general discussion 
was over, the Committee must consider four main heads 
for discussion namely, 

1. Strength and composition of the Federal 

Legislature. 

2. Direct and Indirect election. 

3. Relations of two chambers and 

4. Distribution of finances between the Federa¬ 

tion and its units. 

No Ultimatum. 

Lord Sankey extended a welcome to the three new 
delegates not present at the last meeting—H. H. the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. Their presence, lie said, greatly 
strengthened the representative character of the Com¬ 
mittee. He was convinced that, with patience and 
goodwill such as had been displayed during the earlier 
work of the Committee, a settlement would be reached. 
Their duty was to make suggestions and examine their 
acceptability. He did not anticipate anything in the 
nature of an ultimatum from any quarter but he would 
remind the Committee that the ultimatum came, if at 
all at the end and not at the beginning of negotiations. 
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Baroda Maharaja’s Assurance. 

On behalf of the Princes, the Maharaja of Baroda 
opened the general discussion and gave an assurance 
of their co-operation in achieving the aim of a united 
self-governing India, thei'eby bringing to actuality the 
dream which he had cherished throughout his life. 

Dr. S. A. Khan on Central Responsibility 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan gave general approval to 
the Federation and enumerated a number of points of 
which he ‘desired to lay emphasis, as for instance, the 
necessity of the provinces enjoying full and real 
autonomy, including autonomy in finance. He advo¬ 
cated. in this connection, the transfer to the provinces 
of some central subjects. He also doubted the practi¬ 
cability, in all circumstances, of the appointment of a 
Chief Minister in the Central Government. He suggest¬ 
ed that the Governor-General should be empowered to 
appoint direct to the Cabinet, ministers representing 
groups in the legislature. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan added that since the last 
Conference, Moslem opinion had crystallised and they 
desired that questions concerning Central Responsi¬ 
bility should be discussed last. He was grateful that 
the agenda had been arranged to meet their wishes, 
since, unless they knew what the position would be, it 
was difficult to commit themselves. He trusted that 
this matter would not be reached until the Minorities 
Sub-Committee had met. 

There was a dramatic incident. When Mr. Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan was arguing in favour of settlement of 
the position of the minorities before Central Responsi¬ 
bility was discussed, Mr. Sastri stood up and said; “I 
hope Dr. Shafaat is putting his own views” and asked 
if he was supported by other Moslems. 
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When Sir Mahomed Shall rose to reply, the Presi¬ 
dent intervened, saying that the Committee would not 
pursue the point at the present stage. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar on Safeguards 

The view that it should not be difficult to find a 
formula acceptable to all was expressed by Mr. A. 
Rangaswami Iyengar provided the Irwin-Gandhi Pact 
was taken as a basis and the principle was applied that 
safeguards must be in the interest of India. 

Mrs. Subbaroyan put the case for guaranteeing 
women equal right under the constitution. 

Mr. Joshi urged that Labour legislation must be 
a central responsibility. 

The Maharaja of Rewa reiterated his view regard¬ 
ing the need for precaution, while Sir Provash Hitter 
emphasised that whatever steps were taken they must 
be in the interests of peace and unity of India. 

Mr. Zafrullah and Sir M. Dadabhoy both welcomed 
Mr. Gandhi’s participation as it was likely to facilitate 
a solution. 

Mr. Zafarullah emphasised his reservations on the 
communal questions declaring' that a constitution would 
not work unless the minorities enjoyed a sense of 
security. 

Sir M. Dadabhoy, dealing with finance, emphasis¬ 
ed that Indian and British financial interests were iden¬ 
tical. India needed British capital for her own 
advancement. 

Sir M. Dadabhoy, referring to the statement of 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, that India would pay her 
“just dues,” deprecated the ambiguity which the words 
implied and declared that nobody in India would 
•countenance the suggestion of repudiation. 
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Sir M. Dadaliboy laid great emphasis on the neces¬ 
sity of upholding safeguards. He described the inti¬ 
mate connection between British and Indian finance. 
Financial safeguards, he said, were necessary and in the 
interests of both countries. India as a whole would 
not contract any proposal which had the effect even to- 
the smallest extent of repudiating India’s debt. 
Communal Issue no bar to Constitutional Progress 

Regarding the Hindu-Muslim communal issue, he 
was confident that communities would themselves settle 
the problem, which must not be allowed to stand in 
the way of reforms or the constitution. If the present 
opportunity was allowed to slip he did not think there 
would be another so good for fifty years. Failing a 
settlement by the communities he hoped the British 
Parliament or Government would, if necessary, act as 
arbitrator. 

After adjournment, most of the delegates attended a 
reception given by Sir Samuel and Lady Hoare at 
India Office. 

Mr. Gandhi returned direct to Kingsley Hall. 
Gandhiji’s Speech 

The Federal Structure Committee was resumed on 
the 15th when it was marked by very keen interest as 
Mah.atmaj i was to speak on that day putting the Con¬ 
gress case for the first time before the Round Table 
Conference. 

Gandhiji, who was sitting on the left of Lord Sankey was 
the first speaker. He spoke seated, in slow sentences for 45 
minutes- The speech was not prepared but he periodically re¬ 
ferred to notes. 

Gandhiji, at the outset said that he had come to London 
absolutely in a spirit of co-operation and to strive hk utmr -t 
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to find points of agreement. He could only say to those res¬ 
ponsible for the management of the Federal Structure Sub¬ 
committee and the Conference that they had only to give the 
sign and he would have no hesitation in withdrawing. He 
knew that there were fundamental differences of opinion be¬ 
tween the Government and the Congress and possibly there 
were vital differences between his colleagues and himself. 

Mahatma]i said that he did not wish at any stage 
to embarrass the Government or his colleagues at the 
Conference. He then sketched the aims of the Indian 
National Congress on which all classes and religions 
were represented. From the very beginning Congress 
had taken up the cause of the so-called “untouchables”. 

“I am but a poor humble agent acting on behalf of the In¬ 
dian National Congress and it may be well to remind yourselves 
of what the Congress stands for and what it is.” 

Congress was not intent upon Complete Indepen¬ 
dence in order to parade before the Universe that they 
had severed all connection with the British people. The 
mandate contemplated a partnership as between two 
absolute peoples. 

Referring to the Karachi Mandate Gandhiji said, 
“I am open to conviction, but even so I have to ask my prin¬ 
cipals to consent to the revision, before I can usefully act as 
agent of the Congress.” 

He reminded himself of the terms of what was to 
him a sacred settlement arrived at in Delhi between the 
Government of India and Congress. In that settlement 
the Congress had accepted the principle of Federation. 
Neither the Congress nor he could be satisfied with a 
political constitution which, in reality, gave India no¬ 
thing. 

A striking passage in the speech was: 

4 
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“I would love to go away with the conviction that 
there is to be an honourable and equal partnership 
between Britain and India. It will be my fervent prayer 
during all the days I live in your midst that that con¬ 
summation may be reached.” 

Further Speeches 

Pandit Malaviya, who spoke immediately after 
Mahatma Gandhi, endorsed the viewpoint sketched out 
by Mahatmaji. He referred to the hopes raised by the 
R. T. C. notably by the invitation to the Congress to 
participate in it that the British had made up their 
minds to admit the Indians to equal partnership. He 
said that nothing short of it would satisfy India’s demand. 

Pandit Malaviya emphasised that a settlement of this 
question would facilitate the discussion of difficulties 
and assured them that everything possible would be 
done to remove the misgivings of the friends of India. 

Dealing briefly with the details, Pandit Malaviya 
emphasised the necessity of reducing the cost of India’s 
administration and, while envisaging the retention of 
British officers in the Indian Army suggested the with¬ 
drawal of British troops in the interests of economy. 

Pandit Malaviya declared that the importance of 
maintaining India’s credit was fully realised and every¬ 
thing would be done to strengthen it. Finally he urged 
that the question of Minorities should not he allowed to 
hinder the Committee’s work. 

The Chief of Sangli dealt with the conditions on 
which the States agreed to enter the Federation. He re¬ 
minded the Committee that the rulers’ rights could not 
be safeguarded. Their sovereignty could not be modi¬ 
fied, except through their consent. He said that the 
States did not wish to interfere with the provinces or 
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allow interference m their own affairs. He, therefore, 
advocated a reduction of the number of central sub¬ 
jects to the fewest possible. 

Sir Samuel Hoare explained that whenever he in¬ 
tervened in the discussions, it must not be taken as a 
considered declaration on behalf of the Government. 
He considered himself there m a dual capacity, first, as 
Secretary of State and second as an individual Com¬ 
mittee man. 

He welcomed very much the frank expressions of 
opinion by the new members. Obviously those spee¬ 
ches contained a number of very controversial points. 
The new members have been always agreed on many 
important issues. He suggested that this was not the 
■occasion in the deliberations on which they should en¬ 
ter into general controversy. It would be much bet¬ 
ter to lay aside general principles and remember that 
they were a committee with definite terms of reference, 
namely, to see whether they could work out details of 
an All-India Federation within the British Empire. 

1 Lord Reading, who followed Sir S. Hoare also sig¬ 
nified that he did not intend to deal with the points 
which had been raised during the debate as they would 
come up later. He welcomed the fact that the Com¬ 
mittee had been able to hear Mr. Gandhi’s and Mr. Ma- 
laviya’s views. 

The general debate then ended. 

Sir M. Shafi, said that Gandhiji’s speech was of 
happy augury for he believed that it would lead to a 
communal settlement, which was essential not only for 
the success of the Conference but for the future of 
Tndi" 
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Subjects Discussed 

Representation of the States in the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture, the Oath of Allegiance and the methods of election 
were among' subjects discussed by the Committee after¬ 
wards the speakers being Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir" 
Mahomed Shah, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir' 
Akbar Hydari. There was general agreement with the 
view expressed by Sir Akbar Hydari that the oath which 
subjects of the States took, should not conflict with their 
allegiance to their own sovereigns. 

Sir Mahomed Shah expressed the opinion that no 
difficulty would be found in arranging a satisfactory 
formula. 

Regarding the representation of the States, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Sir Mahomed Shah emphasised 
that it was a matter for the States themselves, but hop¬ 
ed that in the Lower Chamber it would be possible for 
the States to arrange for their representatives to be re¬ 
turned on an elective basis. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner pointed out 
that it would be impossible for the Princes’ Delegation 
to dictate to the various States how their representa¬ 
tives should be selected. This would depend on the 
circumstances of each individual State. 

Lord Peel and Sir Sapru 

A breezy interlude occurred at this stage which 
contributed much to the merriment of the assembly 
when in the course of Sir T. B. Sapru’s speech, Lord 
Peel was attempting to cross-examine him, Sir Sapru 
said that it was mischievous for official members to be 
told to vote a particular way according to Government 
in «+n infirm * 1 
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The Chairman queried, “Surely nobody is really told to 
vote a certain way? 

Mr. A. Rangasawami Iyengar said, "It is so in India” and 
Sir Tej Bahadur added, “I have been a member in Lord Read¬ 
ing’s Government and have myself issued orders to that ef¬ 
fect.” 

Lord Peel, with affected surprise, inquired, “Did you do it?” 

And Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru rejoined, “I did, and if I were 
at liberty to disclose things, Lord Peel, 1 would say you made 
me do it on a very famous occasion, when you will remember 
the Government of India was in the melting pot, because of 
your orders.” 

The delegates laughed louder when the Chairman wound 
up the interlude saying, “the only thing Lord Peel can do is to 
apologise and pay the costs.” 

Elections 

The general debate on direct and indirect election 
to the Federal Legislature was continued at the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee on the 16th by Mirza Sir 
Ismail, Sirdar Ujjal Singh, Mr. Zafurullah Khan, Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar and Mr. Joshi. The discussion 
ranged over a wide field and comprised voters’ qualifi¬ 
cations, need for special constituencies and analogous 
questions. 

The sugestion that the British Government should 
appoint a committee to decide how representatives ol 
groups of States should be selected and also the distri¬ 
bution of seats among the States was made by Mirza Sir 
Ismail, who contemplated that the States’ representa¬ 
tives in the Upper House should be chosen by the States’ 
Governments. He said that the method of selection 
for the Lower House was a matter for the States, who 
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would doubtless bear in mind the popular election as 
the ultimate goal. 

Except Mr. Joshi, who considered a Second Cham¬ 
ber unnecessary but said that he was interested in the; 
establishment of a democracy rather than in a new: 
form of government, British Indian delegates generally 
favoured indirect election to the Upper House and di¬ 
rect election to the Lower Chamber. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar advocated recognition 
of the principle that representation of States as unit$ 
should be confined to the Upper House whereas the 
nation as a whole should be represented in the Lower 
Chamber. He urged that this would facilitate a solu¬ 
tion of the difficulties connected with grouping of States 
and weightage. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, like Mr. Joshi, advo¬ 
cated universal suffrage and said that constituencies 
for special interests must be regarded as only transi¬ 
tional. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh declared that the settlement of 
the communal question was essential for Sikhs to com¬ 
mit themselves to the Federal Scheme. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan also pointed out that his re-, 
marks were subject to the reservation made by Sin 
Mahomed Shaft yesterday that the opinions expressed 
must be subject to the report of the Minorities Sub- 
Committee and the Moslem claim for one-third of the 
seats in the whole Federal Legislature. 

Mr. Joshi’s views on Second Chamber were strong¬ 
ly criticised by Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, who maintain-* 
ed that during the Montagu-Chelmsforcl reforms' -the? 
Upper House saved India from disaster. He advocated 
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the retention of the present official bloc for some time 
in view of the great experiment to be made. 

Provision for Minorities 

The constitutional provisions for representation to 
be accorded to the minorities were among the points ad¬ 
vocated by Dr. Ambedkar, who urged that the States’ 
representation in both Houses should be elected. He 
feared that otherwise the States’ nominees would take 
the place at present occupied by the official bloc. 

Dr. Ambedkar opposed representation of special in¬ 
terests, but, if adult suffrage was not approved, it would 
be necessai’y to arrange for representation of Labour.' 
He suggested in this regard that Trade Unions might be 
constituted into electoral colleges. 

A Bit of Fun 

There were constant occasions for merriment among 
the delegates as when some Princes agreed that the 
State Legislatures should have a voice in the selection 
of representatives to the Federal Legislature, Mr. Joshi 
said he was not satisfied with a mere voice. 

Lord Sankey interposed, “You want a loud-speaker!” 

Sir M. Dadabhoy’s speech gave several opportunities for 
these pleasantries. 

Numerous speakers to-day emphasised the necessity for the 
States agreeing to a form of election of their representatives. 1 

Dr. Ambedkar was particularly outspoken in criticising the 
Princes. The only way, he said, to prevent their nominees in 
the Legislature from taking the place at present occupied by the 
official bloc was to put the representation of the States in both 
the Houses on an elective basis. 

At the end of the proceedings it was generally ag¬ 
reed that the time had arrived for putting an end to 
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general debate and converging their discussions on de¬ 
finite issues. 

Gandhiji on the Proceedings 

The general debate in the Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee continued on the 17th when Mahatmaji was the 
first to speak. 

Mahatmaji at the outset confessed 
that he participated in the discussion at the present stage after 
great hesitation. He said he had been feeling growing oppres¬ 
sion since Monday. 

First, because he realised that the delegates were not the 
chosen ones of the nation bui of the Government and fell op¬ 
pressed by a sense of unreality at the composition of the Con¬ 
ference. 

Secondly, there was sense of unreality as the proceedings 
seemed to be interminable, leading practically nowhere. 

lie tendered his deepest sympathies to the Chairman for 
the patience and courtesy with which he was handling the mem¬ 
bers and congratulated him on the pains he was taking. 

Gandhiji hoped that eventually, it would be possible to 
congratulate him on enabling or compelling them to achieve 
tangible result. 

Gandhiji then suggested to the Chairman to appoint a sub¬ 
committee to give some points for conclusion. He asked the 
Chairman to bring his suggestions to the notice of His Majesty’s 
advisers. 

Lord Sankey said he would certainly do so. 

Gandhiji, proceeding urged the Government to 
place its own cards on the table. He said he wanted 
them to say what they would do if the members ap¬ 
pointed them as arbiters of their destiny and if, then 
they sought the Committee’s advice it would be given. 
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“The Princes, be it said to their credit, had declared 
courageously for a Federation and by doing so they 
had proved that they were of the same blood. How 
could they do otherwise? There was no difference be¬ 
tween them and the Princes, except that God had made 
them noblemen.” 

It was for the Princes to make up their minds whe¬ 
ther or not to come into the Federation and it was upto 
British India to make it easy for them. He would ask 
the Princes not to come into the Federation unless they 
could do so wholeheartedly. 

Gandhiji’s views on Elections 

Gandhi] i next dealt with the questions of direct and 
indirect election. Here again the words “indirect elec¬ 
tion” did not frighten him. He was wedded to Adult 
Suffrage and the Congress swore by it because it enabl¬ 
ed them to satisfy all reasonable aspirations of Mussal- 
mans, as also the vast number of “Untouchables”. 

Gandhiji said he was unable to bear the idea of a 
wealthy man getting a vote while the honest labourer 
was debarred because of his poverty. As one who had 
lived with the poorest, he prided himself on being con¬ 
sidered an “untouchable.” 

Gandhiji knew some of the finest specimens of hu¬ 
manity among the poor and among the very “untoucha¬ 
bles” themselves. He would rather forego the vote than 
see his “untouchable” brother deprived of it. 

Gandhiji was not enamoured on literacy, though 
he desired to see the people literate, but he was not pre¬ 
pared to wait for it before the people were enfranchised. 

Gandhiji visualised 500,000 villages of India elect¬ 
ing their own representatives to the Central Legislature. 
Ifc Adult Suffrage was adopted a scheme of this descrip- 
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tion must be adopted. It worked excellently, expedi¬ 
tiously and cheaply and without any difficulty in estab¬ 
lishing contact with the humblest villager. 

Opposing a Second Chamber, Gandhiji said he 
had no fear of the popular chamber hastily passing 
laws of which they would have to repent, but he could 
visualise a battle royal between the popular and the 
Upper Houses.. While he would not take a decisive 
attitude he personally thought one chamber sufficient 
and advantageous. 

Coming to the question of representation of special 
interests Gandhiji said the Congress would share with 
Dr. Ambedkar the on us of representing the interests of 
the ‘‘untouchables’’ which were as dear to them as any 
interest. He would therefore resist special represen¬ 
tation. Labour did not need special treatment with 
adult suffrage and certainly there was no cause to ac¬ 
cord it to the landlords. There was no desire to dis¬ 
possess the landlords but they should act as trustees for 
their tenants. 

He: Europeans 

Referring to the Europeans, Gandhiji suggested 
that they had hitherto been a privileged clan, enjoying 
Government protection. If they now made common 
cause with the people they need not be afraid. Gandhiji 
would take Mr. Gavin Jones throughout the country 
and show him that he (Mr. Gavin Jones) would be pre¬ 
ferred to an Indian, He assured the committee that 
Mr. C. F. Andrews would be elected from any part of 
India. Such instances could be multiplied. 

Europeans must rely on the goodwill of the people. 
In any scheme to which the Congress was a party there- 
would be no room for special protection. He had letters 
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from organisations, such as those of Christians, who 
needed no special protection. 

Referring to the Oath of Allegiance, Gandhi] i said 
he was unable to express any opinion, as he wanted 
first to know what form of oath it was to be. If it 
was to be complete freedom, the Oath of Allegiance must 
be of one kind and one kind alone. If it was to be a 
subject India, he had no place in it. 

Gandhiji next touched the question of nomination,, 
which he strongly opposed. If experts were wanted 
they should give their opinion and retire. He could 
not possibly endorse a scheme for nominated members, 
Gandhiji added there should be a clause in the con¬ 
stitution providing that if the constituencies failed, to 
elect representatives of certain classes, as for instance, 
women. Europeans and representatives of commerce, 
should be selected or nominated by the legislature. 

After Gandhiji had finished, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir 
Akbar Idydari and Mrs. Subbaroyan asked several 
questions which Gandhiji answered by way of amplifi¬ 
cation. Replying to Mrs. Subbaroyan, Gandhiji said 
he would boycott any legislature which did not elect 
women freely. 

Sapru’s View 

Dr. T. B. Sapru, who followed Gandhiji expressed 
disagreement with his views on a unicameral legisla¬ 
ture and told that a Second Chamber is necessary, in 
order to provide for the representation of the States 
and Provincial Governments. He visualised, however, 
an Upper Chamber differently constituted from the 
Council of State, which had failed to impress the public, 
Examining the position from the viewpoint of mo¬ 
ney bills he expressed the opinion that they should orU 
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ginate in the Lower House but need pass through the 
Upper House also and, referring to the difficulty of de 
finin g a Money Bill, suggested the adoption of the clause 
in the Irish Constitution on this point. 

He also urged Lord Sankey, in this conection, to 
take up the question of the Supreme Court which would 
solve many legislative difficulties. 

Dr. Sapru contemplated that they should be called 
by the Government in power, whereas Sir Provash Mit- 
ter thought that the responsibility should be with the 
Governor-General. 

There was also divergence of opinion regarding the 
majority vote necessary in the event of a joint session. 
Sir P. C. Mitter favoured a majority vote but Mr. Zaf- 
rullah Khan drew attention to the probable difference 
in the size of the two Chambers and expressed the opi¬ 
nion that if they were unequal a vote exceeding a bare 
majority would be necessary. 

The Marquess of Lothian, deprecating the organi¬ 
sation of the Upper House on party lines, drew atten¬ 
tion to its function in other constituencies as a delay¬ 
ing chamber and suggested that this was also desirable 
in the Indian Constitution. 

Further Proceedings 

In the course of the proceedings of the Federal Struc¬ 
ture Committee on the 18th, Dr. Ambedkar pointed out 
with reference to Mahatmaji’s speech of the preceding 
day that the Congress had not considered the nature 
of the Federal Legislature and Executive but only whe¬ 
ther India was to remain in the Empire. He asked whe¬ 
ther Mr. Gandhi was giving his personal views. He 
also asked whether the method of election suggested bv 
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Mr. Gandhi was not rejected by the Congress in Dr. 
Besant’s Home Rule Bill. 

Lord Sankey said Mr. Gandhi would doubtless 
answer later. 

Mr. Joshi declared that Labour would not demand 
special representation if there was Adult Suffrage. He 
regretted that Mr. Gandhi was unwilling to concede it 
to the depressed classes. 

Mrs. Subbaroyan welcomed Mr. Gandhi’s lead in 
connection with the presence of women in the legisla¬ 
ture. She said that she did not share completely the 
view of the All-India Women’s Conference that women 
did not need special treatment. She considered that 
there should be a constitional provision ensuring wo¬ 
men a place in the legislature during the first formative 
years. 

Pandit Malaviya laid stress on the importance of 
paying attention to the extent of responsibility to be 
conferred in the Central Government since the only 
Government which had been successful was one exer¬ 
cising supreme authority all over India. 

Deprecating asking too much of the Princes, Pan¬ 
dit Malaviya said that he would leave the principle of 
popular representation. 

Malavya and Ambedkar 

While Pandit Malaviya was referring to education 
and political progress, Dr. Ambedkar intercepted: “My 
education does not affect my untouchability.” 

Pandit Malaviya replied : “Dr. Ambedkar is not an 
‘untouchable* but a dear colleague and brother with 
whom we are delighted to work.” 

Col. Haksar said that the States representatives in 
the Upper Chamber should be nominated and in the 
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case of smaller States this should be effected through 
groups constituting electoral colleges which might in¬ 
volve a process akin to elections and referring to the 
Lower Chamber he submitted that it was immaterial 
whether members were nominated or elected provided 
the identity of interests between the ruler and the ruled 
was admitted. 

The Moslem View 

The Moslem view was put by Sir M. Shah, who 
Stated that, after prolonged discussions, Moslems were 
of opinion that the powers of each Chamber 
must be approximately equal. He had no hesi¬ 
tation to say from his own experience that 
the Council of State exercised a stabilising effect of the 
greatest benefit to India and prevented Congress from 
sinashing the legislature as would have happened with 
only one chamber. 

Sir Mahomed Shaft contended that once the prin¬ 
ciple of bicameral legislature was conceded, the assent 
of both Houses to any measure should be essential and 
it should be possible to introduce bills in either Cham¬ 
ber. Money Bills, however, should originate in the Lo¬ 
wer House. 

Briefly, Sir M. Shaft advocated the continuance of 
the existing practice for voting supply and the conti¬ 
nuance of the provisions of the Government of India 
Act regarding differences of opinion between the two 
Chambers, except that the calling of a joint session will 
be obligatory and not left to the option of the Governor- 
General. 

The Moslem delegates to the Bound Table Confe¬ 
rence met at H. H. The Aga Khan’s room and decided 
to take no initiative in starting any kind of conversa- 
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lions for the settlement of communal problems, but 
•only to carry on the work of the Conference without 
offering any obstruction. 

Indian Merchants’ Delegation 

After powerful representations were made to the 
Government of India and considerable agitation in the 
press, Messrs. G. D. Birla and Jamal Mahomed along 
with Sir P. Thakurdas were at last invited by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to attend the Round Table Conference 
on behalf of the Indian Merchants’ Federation at which 
considerable satisfaction was evinced by all parties con¬ 
cerned. Mr. G. D. Birla was already in England and 
Sir Purushottamdass Thakurdass and Mr. Jamal Maho¬ 
med started for England by the next available mail 
boat. 

Views of Delegates 

As the first week of the deliberations of the Fede¬ 
ral Structure Committee was proceeding it was being 
felt by members of the Indian delegation that the Gov¬ 
ernment were deliberately withholding expression of 
their policy, pending the result of the Minorities sub¬ 
committee. It was also feared that the domestic crisis 
in England may precipitate events prejudicial to India's 
claims. The majority of the Indian delegation there¬ 
fore resolved in a body to attempt to force the Govern¬ 
ment to a definite pronouncement of their policy by 
■co-ordination. And in view of the meetings of the Mino¬ 
rities sub-committee at an early date it was also resolv¬ 
ed to set afoot negotiations between the Hindu and 
Muslim delegates to explore the possibility of arriving 
at a settlement of the communal problem. That Gan¬ 
dhi ji may be near at hand for the constant calls of his 
colleagues, it was decided that he should remove to a 
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flat at Knight’s Bridge, nearer to St. James Palace. 
Mahatmaji took Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar as his po¬ 
litical secretary for Conference work. 

Meanwhile Mr. Jinnah and the Maharajah of Dhol- 
pm- had arrived and took part in the deliberations of 
the Federal Structure Committee. 

The Moslem Demand 

Mr. Jinnah put before Mahatma Gandhi the impli¬ 
cations of the Moslem demands, his view being, 
unchanged, namely, if separate electorates and Moslem 
majority in the Punjab and Bengal are guaranteed Mos¬ 
lems themselves might recognise the force of the joint 
electorates for the full development of Moslem Natio¬ 
nalism. 

Gandhiji, however was reluctant to take the final 
step until he has had an opportunity of consulting Na¬ 
tionalist Moslems. It was believed that he was very 
anxious for the presence of Dr. Ansari and asked friends 
to use tlieir influence to secure his nomination to the 
Conference. 

Pandit Malaviya and Dr. Moonji were carefully 
watching the situation with a view to bringing the 
weight of their position and influence towards settle¬ 
ment. 

A definite step towards a Hindu-Muslim rapproach- 
ment was taken at a meeting of the Hindu delegates at 
which Mr. Vithalbhai Patel was also present, when 
it was decided that Mahatmaji should open negotiations 
with H. H. The Aga Khan. Mr. Patel and others also 
pressed Mahatmaji to stand firm on the Congress de¬ 
mands, till Government’s intention to grant Central Res¬ 
ponsibility and other demands of the Congress is known 
one way or the other. 
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Sirdar Ujjal Singh on behalf of the Sikh commu¬ 
nity addressed a letter to Gandhiji stating that no set¬ 
tlement would be acceptable to them unless their mini¬ 
mum demands which were necessary for their self-pro¬ 
tection were guaranteed. 

The nucleus to a Hindu-Muslim understanding 
was laid when Mahatmaji had an informal talk with 
H. H. The Aga Khan at the Ritz Hotel. 

Strength of Legislatiu-es 

The proceedings of the Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee were carried on also during the second week at 
which some points of fundamental interest regarding 
federation such as, the number of seats to be allotted in 
the Federal Legislature and the financial aspect of the 
federation scheme were discussed in detail. On the 
23rd September, discussion regarding the number of 
seats was initiated, in the course of which varying pro¬ 
posals for the strength and composition of the Federal 
Legislature were made ranging from 600 members of 
the Lower House and 400 of the Upper House advocat¬ 
ed by Mr. Joshi to 250 and 100 or 150 respectively con¬ 
templated by Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Regarding the proportion of representation, 
British Indian speakers generally advocated that this 
should be arranged on a population basis. 

Sir Akbar Hydari outlined a concrete scheme for 
the representation of Princes based on one-third repre¬ 
sentation in the Lower House of 150. 

Sir Akbar’s scheme contemplated one seat each for 
all the 21, 19 and 17 gun States, totalling 24, an alloca¬ 
tion of 12 seats to the remaining States grouped on a 
territorial basis and the distribution of the remaining 
5 
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fourteen among major States which Sir A. Hydari 
understood, claimed special representation. 

Sir Mirza Mahomed Ismail, speaking on behalf of 
Jodhpur and Jaipur, in addition to Mysore, again advo¬ 
cated the appointment of a Sub-Committee to come to 
binding decisions on this matter. Sir Mahomed con¬ 
templated that the Sub-Committee should submit a 
report to the British Government through the Viceroy 
and the States not accepting its findings should remain 
outside the Federation. 

Sir S. Hoare, who emphasised that he did not 
desire to enter into details at present, declared himself 
as strongly in favour of an All-India Federation as 
when the Princes first made the proposal. 

Sir S. Hoare emphasised that such Federation 
implied, firstly, a definite federal foundation and 
secondly, the existence of definite federal organ to 
carry out duties. Sir S. Hoare said that he regarded 
as one of the conditions of an effective All-India Fede¬ 
ration sufficient representation and effective participa¬ 
tion of the Princes at a reasonably early date as one of 
the absolute conditions of the constitution and indicat¬ 
ed that he thought the suggestion made of fifty-one per 
cent of the total States’ populations rather small. 

Having sounded a caution against making the 
Chambers unmanageably large he referred to the ques¬ 
tion of the States’ proportionate representation in 
accordance with the number of States federating. Sir 
S. Hoare said that that seemed to be the logical view¬ 
point, but it must be remembered that by creating a 
federation they were bringing together two separate 
interests. Sir S. Hoare believed the Princes would feel 
that they had placed themselves under a disadvantage- 
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if they entered a federation without adequate voting 
strength. 

He concluded by pointing out that he was anxious 
to avoid laying down hard and fast conditions at the 
present stage. 

The discussions of the morning of the 24th was 
also devoted to a review of the question of the strength 
and composition of the Federal Chambers. 

Bikaner and Mysore 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, at the outset, uttered 
a warning against taking the views expressed by Sir 
Akbar ITydari and Mirza Sir Ismail as interpreting the 
views of the States as a whole or even a majority of 
the States for whom he claimed to speak. He said that 
nothing was more likely to cause a split among the 
States or wreck a federation than the acceptance of this 
view of their declarations. 

After the Maharaja of Bikaner had challenged Mirza 
Sir Ismail’s statement that the settlement of the alloca¬ 
tion of seats was impossible among the States, Sir Ismail 
intervened and pointed out that his view was supported 
by Baroda, Hyderabad, Mysore, and Jaipur. 

Bikaner said that the resolution of the Standing 
Committee of Chamber of Princes passed in Bombay in 
July was still the view of the majority of the States. 
Bikaner stressed the need for adequate representation 
of smaller States and took the view that the suggestion 
for referring the allocation of seats to a Committee 
was premature at present, since hitherto the States had 
not had sufficient opportunities of a discussion, hut he 
thought that if agreement on all points was not reached 
by this means it might eventually be desirable to 
appoint a representative committee to work in close 
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association with the Viceroy. He hoped conclusions 
equitable to all would thereby be reached. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said the States must not 
be satisfied with less representation than 125 in the 
Upper Chamber and expressed his personal view that 
51 per cent population of the States entering the Fede¬ 
ration would not suffice. 

Sir T. B. Sapru took the view that the States’ 
actual representation should be dependent on the num¬ 
ber of Federating states, the surplus seats remaining 
vacant. 

Sir T. B. Sapru considered it too premature to dis¬ 
cuss the requisite percentage of States for federation 
and emphasised the supreme necessity of bringing a 
federation into existence leaving the attainment of a 
perfect constitution to the future. 

Federal Finance 

On the afternoon of the 24th the subject of Federal 
finances was taken up. 

The main attention in the course of a technical 
debate was directed to the distinction between Federal 
and Central Finances. 

Sir Provash Mitter urged that it was desirable to 
put a term, which might be ten years, to this distinc¬ 
tion, while Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar advocated the 
earliest possible abolition of it. 

Sir Provash Mitter suggested the appointment of a 
Sub-Committee to deal with the subject and emphasis¬ 
ed the necessity of adhering to two principles, namely, 
necessity of adequate resources for Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and, thereafter, the supply to Provinces of the 
largest amount possible. 
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Sir P. Mitter advocated one budget for both 
Federal and Central subjects (the latter being those 
which ought to be borne by British India alone) but 
with a pi'o forma distinction. He suggested in this re¬ 
gard that during the transition period before the dis¬ 
tinction disappeared one-half of the income-tax should 
be allotted to Federal Government. 

Sir P. Mitter advocated that eventually the Federal 
taxation should be wholly indirect, the Provinces 
having the benefit of all direct taxation. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar declared that in the 
transfer from Central to Federal one of the first steps 
was the abolition of the financial powers of the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the substitution for it of control by 
the Governor-General of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar pointed out that of 
India’s public debt 1001 crores was covered by assets, 
dead weight being 172 crores. He said that the right 
course would be to federalise the part covered by 
assets leaving the remainder a charge on the ordinary 
general revenues, but certain charges, like the expendi¬ 
ture on Frontier defences and pension charges, must 
be allocated between the Provinces, States and British 
Government. He appealed to the States and British 
Indians not to cramp the Federal Government in the 
matter of direct taxation and laid stress on the neces¬ 
sity of avoiding discrimination and so render possible a 
breakdown of the internal tariff walls. 

Federal Finance Sub-Committee 

On the 25th the Federal finance Committee was 
appointed by the Federal Structure Committee. The 
following were the members : 
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Lord Peel (Chairman). 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail. 

Dewan Bahadur V. T. Krishnamachari. 

Col. Haksar. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar. 

Sir Manekji Dadabhoy. 

Mr. Oliver Stanley. 

Mr. Pelhick Lawrence and 

Mr. Elliott. 

The Sub-Committee’s terms of reference were: — 

To examine and report upon the general princi¬ 
ples on which the financial resources and obli¬ 
gations of India should be apportioned between 
the Federation of British Indian units and the 
States. 

A number of speakers participated in the discus¬ 
sion regarding the distribution of financial resources. 
Opinion generally favoured the restriction of the 
Federal income to indirect taxation though both Sir 
M. Dadabhoy and Mr. Joshi did not agree with this 
view and urged that there should be no constitutional 
limitation of the Federal Government’s powers in this 
direction. 

Mr. Joshi expressed the opinion that the proposal 
would cause extravagance since pressure for economy 
was only exercised when the increase of income-tax 
was contemplated. 

Sir M. Shaft, while reserving his opinion generally 
until the sub-committee had reported, argued against 
the distinction, between Federal and Central Finance. 
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The need of abolishing the States tributes which 
Sardar Ujjal Singh described as anachronism was 
stressed by several speakers. 

The desirability of avoiding internal trade barriers 
was also the subject of special reference. 

Other Aspects 

On Ihe scheme of federal finance Sir Mirza 
indicated the general principles to be kept in view, 
namely (1) internal trade barriers should as far as 
possible be avoided. This was doubtless the ideal to 
be aimed at, but in view of the existing rights it cannot 
obviously be insisted upon. (2) The authority entitled 
to the proceeds of a tax should collect it by its own 
agency, in other words, legislation and administration 
in fiscal matters should go together. (3) As a rule 
Federal taxes should he indirect and provincial taxes, 
direct, but this would be subject to conditions: (a) in¬ 
direct taxation having social as well as revenue objects 
for example, excise on alcohol and narcotics should be¬ 
long to the units of the Federation, (b) direct and indirect 
taxation should be co-ordinated so that the scheme of 
taxation as a whole would be well balanced. If addi¬ 
tional revenue were found necessary hereafter he sug¬ 
gested a Corporation tax or similar impost subject to 
the necessary financial adjustment in particular units. 

The Federal Finance Committee was postponed 
till Monday next. The Minorities Committee also was 
to meet on Monday the 28th September, under the 
Chairmanship of the Premier. The Federal Structure 
Committee was likewise postponed till Monday. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FEDERAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Of all the various subjects taken up for discussion by 
the Round Table Conference, that of Federal Finance 
was the one which is said to have obtained the greatest 
measure of agreement among the delegates. Mr. A. 
Rangaswamy Iyengar, was the chief spokesman on 
behalf of the British Indian delegation and Sir Mima 
M. Ismail, spoke at some length in which he emphasized 
chiefly the question of the abolition of tributes. The 
most noteworthy person whose speech and attitude 
threatened to endanger the proceedings not only of the 
Finance Sub-Committee but also of the Main Federal 
Structure Committee was Sir Akbar Hydari, who 
though professing heartily his adherence to the idea of 
federation, refused to accept it till the financial impli¬ 
cations connected with it were completely threshed out 
and determined. This attitude on his part was the 
result or possibly even the cause of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee recommending in their report the appointment 
of an Expert Committee to go in detail into the ques¬ 
tion of Federal finance with definite terms of reference 
as their basis of investigation. This recommendation 
along - with the others also unanimously agreed to by 
members of the Sub-Committee, when brought for dis¬ 
cussion in the Federal Structure Committee gave rise 
to grave issues which threatened to obstruct further 
progress of work. Mahatmaji was sorely grieved at 
the further delay that will be caused in the materialisa¬ 
tion of the federation idea as the time required for the 
pioposed Expert Committee s work wc q conceived to 
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be at least twelve months. Several other leading 
members of the Federal Structure Committee support¬ 
ed Mahatmaji in his proposal to abandon the idea of 
the Experts’ Committee altogether and refer back the 
report to the Finance Committee. Eventually Mahat¬ 
maji's firm stand and persuasive speech induced Sir 
Akbar Hydari’s group to reconsider their position and 
after an informal conference, a compromise was effect¬ 
ed, by which the Expert Committee was to work on 
definite terms of reference without in any way pre¬ 
judicing the acceptance of the Federal scheme by the 
States. 

After consideration of the darft questionnaire, the 
main topics which were taken for discussion by the 
Sub-Committee were the question of debts, states con¬ 
tributions, federal services, federal budget, taxes, and 
revenue from customs and communications. 

Mr. Aiyengar’s Memorandum 

At the outset Mr. A. Rangaswamy Aiyangar made 
some concrete proposals regarding federal finance 
about which he submitted a memorandum for conside¬ 
ration of the members. He claimed that the debts 
existing before the formation of the Federation are 
Federal liabilities and proposed one common Federal 
budget based on the removal of internal customs 
barriers, making Federal communications, Posts, 
Telegraphs and Railways purely self-supporting and not 
using railway profits to relieve taxation which should 
be borne equally by all parts of the Federation. 

Federal revenue, according to the memorandum, 
should mainly consist of indirect taxes, but access to 
additional direct sources is essential owing to possible 
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changes in economic policy and prospects of customs 
revenue. 

The memorandum classified customs duties, with 
the corresponding excise duties, supertax on companies 
and commercial stamps as Federal sources and land 
revenue and excise duties on articles taxed for social 
purposes and non-commercial stamps as Provincial. 

Railways being self-supporting, the Provinces and 
the States are permitted to levy a maximum terminal 
tax of three per cent enabling the States to give up 
internal customs and the Provinces to give up local 
octroi. 

The question of the abolition of tributes was first 
originated by Mr. Aiyangar and with his support, Sir 
Mirza M. Ismail, made out a strong case for its 
abolition. 

The British India delegation was unanimous that 
payment of tributes, under whatever name, savoured of 
the feudal regime and should find no place under the 
Federal system. 

Lord Peel’s Speech 

Lord Peel, the Chairman of the Federal Finance 
Sub-Committee in presenting the report for adoption 
by the Federal Structure Committee, said that the Sub¬ 
committee had done its best to harmonise the financial 
operations with the main lines of constitutional policy 
which the Federal Committee was now laying down 
and referring to the recommendation for the appoint¬ 
ment of an Expert Committee, Lord Peel said that it 
would require months of work. 

Lord Peel pointed out that when India’s debt was 
thoroughly investigated it would probably be found 
that India had assets almost, if not entirely equal to the 
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whole of her debt. He believed that that was un¬ 
paralleled, in respect of any other country. 

Sub-Committee’s Recommendation 

The recommendations of the Committee are briefly 
as follows : 

Regarding the existing debt, if the Expert Com¬ 
mittee found all the obligations covered by the assets, 
the whole of the pre-Federalion debt should be taken 
over by the Federation. The Sub-Committee does not 
rule out the possibility of finding a certain portion of 
this debt equitably classifiable as a Central and not a 
Federal charge. The Sub-Committee has set out the 
initial classification of revenue between the Federal 
Government and the Provincial units at the outset. 
Provincial heads of revenue comprise land revenue, 
excise on alcohol, narcotics and drugs, stamps (with the 
possible exception of commercial stamps), forests and 
Provincial commercial undertakings as also succession 
duties and terminal taxes, if they are levied. Further 
the first seven taxes in the present first schedule Lo the 
Scheduled Tax Rules should be Provincial. Under the 
scheme now proposed, tho problem of residuary powers 
of taxation would seem to disappear. Regarding taxes 
which have not been hitherto contemplated in India, it 
is suggested that the right to levy them should rest in 
the Federation, but the Federal Government is 
• empowered to assign the right in particular cases to the 
constituent units. Trust duties whether in the British 
Indian Provinces or the States should be specifically 
forbidden and the Provinces should be debarred from 
levying internal customs. No form of taxation should 
be levied by any unit on the property of the Federal 
'Government 
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Income-tax and Tributes.. 

The Sub-Committee is agreed that Income-tax 
should be collected from the whole of British India by 
one centralized administrative service, the net proceeds 
being re-distributed to the Provinces. The criteria of 
allocation should be reported on by the proposed Ex¬ 
pert Committee. Should a substantial Federal deficit 
arise, it must be met by contributions from the Pro¬ 
vinces. Regarding cash contributions from the Indian 
States now payable, the Sub-Committee holds that 
there is no place for contributions of a feudal nature 
under the Federation. Only the probability of the 
lack of Federal resource at the outset prevents the 
Committee from recommending their immediate aboli¬ 
tion. They should be wiped out ‘pan passu” with Pro¬ 
vincial contributions. 

The Sub-Committee recommends that in cases in 
which real hardship is inflicted by the relative magni¬ 
tude of the burden, there should be a remission forth¬ 
with of a part of the contribution, the idea being that 
contributions exceeding live per cent of the total revenue 
of the State should be remitted straightaway. Re¬ 
garding Ceded territories, the Expert Committee should 
examine the whole question and pronounce an opinion 
on the equities of taxation in each case. It is laid down 
that the financial adjustments in respect of Indian State 
forces must be conditioned by efficiency, etc. In the 
case of Maritime States, the customs question should 
be determined by a close examination of treaties and 
engagements, and by negotiation for a “quid pro quo” 
surrender of the rights found to be subsisting now. 

Definite limits on the borrowing powers of consti¬ 
tuent units are suggested including non-external 
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borrowing without the consent of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The Expert Committee should be bifurcated, 
one part dealing mainly with questions dealing with 
Indian States. 

Expert Committee 

The Sub-Committee recommends finally that an 
inquiry by the Expert Committee should be under¬ 
taken in two parts possibly under a common chairman. 

The principal object of the first inquiry should be 
a general survey of the problem and the examination 
<of: 

pre-Federation debt, 
service of Central charges, 

the classification of revenues as Federal or Pro¬ 
vincial, 

the allocation of income-tax between Provinces, 
the basis for Provincial contributions and 
the question of future borrowing. 

The second inquiry should relate mainly to: 
the States and the review of States contributions, 
the value of Ceded territories and 
the existing rights of States with a view to sug¬ 
gesting an arrangement for their commutation. 

The Sub-Committee also recommends that the 
question of the financial value to the Federation of 
State forces should be taken up between the Federal 
financial and military authorities and individual States. 

The Debate 

Sir T. B. Sapru questioning as to when the Expert 
'Committee was supposed to finish its work, Lord Peel 
said that if the appointment was made soon the results 
■of the Committee’s enquiry could be embodied in the 
Constitutional Act. Sir A. Hydari said that the States’ 
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Delegation had taken a united attitude that until the 
report of the Expert Finance Committee was available 
they would be unable to say whether they would enter 
the Federation or not. 

Replying to Lord Sankey, Sir A. Hydari agreed 
that it was desirable that a time should be fixed within 
which the States should make up their minds regarding 
their entering the Federation. He thought that the 
Expert Committee should complete its work in about 
12 months. The States would then be in a position to 
say whether they were satisfied with the scheme of 
Federal Finance. All other salient features should 
then be ready so that the Slates would be able to come 
to a decision. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru thought that the Finance 
Sub-Committee’s report itself was so excellent that 
there must be one explanation for the attitude taken by 
Sir Akbar Hydari on behalf of the Princes. 

Mahatmaji dreaded the postponements involved 
mittee had aimed too high and had unconsciously 
thrown an apple of discord in their midst. It should 
not be beyond the power of the Sub-Committee to 
frame an elementary scheme agreeable to all including 
the States. 

Mahatmajec dreaded the postponements involved 
in the Finance Sub-Committee’s report. The Confer¬ 
ence had been formed to shoulder a particular burden 
and should manfully meet the call and not throw its 
responsibility on further committees. 

Unless they approached the task in this maimer they 
would never see light from what appeared to him. 
impenetrable darkness. 
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Lord Peel’s Explanation 

After the debate in the Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee. informal conversations were set afoot between 
members of the two different groups standing for and 
against the appointment of the Expert Committee which 
led to no definite results. At a further meeting of the 
Federal Structure Committee Lord Peel explained 
that the length of time that the Expert Committee 
would take to complete its enquiries had been exagge¬ 
rated as had also the extent of the tasks with which the 
experts would have to deal. He hoped that they would 
agree to setting up an Expert Committee which was 
needed to work out the exact calculations and figures 
that, arose from the acceptance of the principles in the 
report. 

The Federal Government would have such an 
immense amount of work before it that it would be 
grateful if as many of these questions as possible could 
be decided beforehand. Three or four months devoted 
to the work by the Expert Committee would certainly 
not be wasted for it would fill in further details of the 
scheme and increase confidence. He strongly urged 
Mahatma Gandhiji not to press for further investiga¬ 
tion by a Sub-Committee which might run the risk of 
breaking up the compromise reached after a very care¬ 
ful discussion and a great deal of give and take. 

The Compromise 

Lord Peel, outlining the compromise, pointed out 
that the first committee would investigate questions con¬ 
nected with the States’ contributions, Ceded territories, 
position of Maritime States and similar points and the 
second committee would be a fact-finding committee to 
be appointed in India consisting of officials familiar 
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with finance whose duties would include a general 
estimate of the financial position of the Federation. He 
expected the Committee to do its work very quickly. 

Lord Peel said that certain questions could be only 
decided in the light of the facts found by that Com¬ 
mittee. The parties concerned would then have to be 
consulted and Government should be prepared, before 
the Round Table Conference closed, to make proposals 
on the procedure to that end. 

Sir A. Iiydari endorsed Lord Peel’s proposals. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, hoped that, now that they had 
reduced the points of difference to such a minimum 
they would agree to Lord Peel’s proposal to accept the 
recommendations of the Finance Sub-Committee on 
that basis. 

Mahatmaji confessed to serious misgivings about 
the result of the committee, though it was less open to 
objection owing to the curtailment of its scope. He 
was, therefore, inclined to support the proposal that 
the matter should be taken up at a later stage but 
desired to record his objections. 

Lord Sankey thought that the Committee had 
taken a long step forward. 

Lord Sankey congratulated the members on the 
tact and good sense displayed. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

CHAPTER X 

THE MINORITIES SUB-COMMITTEE 

While in India, the Hindu-Muslim problem remain¬ 
ed as the greatest obstacle towards achieving a national 
unity, in London, during the proceedings of the Round 
Table Conference, it resolved itself into the more seri- 
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ous problem of all the Minorities. A separate sub-com- 
mittee was appointed under the Chairmanship of the 
Prime Minister Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to deal with 
the thorny problem and arrive at a solution agreeable 
to all concerned. But, as India’s misfortune would have 
it, the problem after taxing the utmost time, energy, 
tact and patience of everybody concerned, baffled a final 
solution. The result was, that India was shown up in 
all its ugly political nakedness to the world and the Bri¬ 
tish die-hards obtained a powerful handle with which 
to turn India’s destiny at their own will. 

Premier’s Speech 

The Committee opened its proceedings with a 
speech by the Chairman, which he began most altruis¬ 
tically saying that “the philosophers of India formed a 
sure foundation for building up harmony between the 
races since they looked at the world not in a merely 
abstract way but as something essentially composed of 
differences, yet essentially calling for harmony of dif¬ 
ference. That was the problem before the Round Table 
Conference.” 

“We do not want to change the Hindu, the Mos¬ 
lem, the Sikh. I hope you do not want to change us. 
But we do want to find means whereby we can co¬ 
operate for the good of each other and of the whole 
world. That is the spirit in which I take the chair.” 

Appealing to the delegates to agree among them¬ 
selves on a solution, the Premier said, he considered it 
a problem internal to the Indian problem and, rejecting 
the suggestion of Government’s arbitration, he said any 
arbitration would probably be unacceptable to all and 
a “most unsatisfactory solution”. He asked the dele¬ 
gates to imagine the fate of the arbitrator when they 
fi 
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returned to India. He said, “I have often been a scape¬ 
goat. I am willing to be one again if it is good and ne¬ 
cessary. But I think you should become your own 
scapegoats, for, if you are responsible you will and must 
work any agreement out.” He said the delegates them¬ 
selves should undertake the responsibility but if he 
could assist he would only be too glad to do so, 

Mr. MacDonald said their problem was as impor¬ 
tant as it was difficult. It had baffled them last time 
and he appealed to all delegates to reach an agreement. 
Other Speeches 

After the Premier, the Aga Khan mentioned that 
he and other Moslems were meeting Mr. Gandhi that 
night and the suggestion was made that the Committee 
should adjourn to allow discussions to occur. 

Some representatives of the smaller Minorities in¬ 
dicated alarm that a matter of such importance should 
be left in the hands of the two larger communities. 

Dr. Ambedkar pointed out that they were unable 
to bind other sections and said that representatives of 
smaller Minorities would put forward their claims, ir¬ 
respective of the claims of Hindus and Moslems. 

Dr. Ambedkar added that whoever claimed or gave 
weightage would be unable to do so at the expense of 
his minority. 

Col. Gidney expressed similar sentiments. 

The Premier said that he fully realised the position 
and pointed out that the Minorities Committee was a 
body charged with dealing with the question. 

The Committee comprised all sections and all 
Minorities and had to make an ultimate agreement. 

The Premier expressed the opinion that it was use¬ 
less adjourning unless, whilst the two larger commu- 
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nities were meeting, representatives of smaller Minori¬ 
ties also met and tried to compose their differences and 
reach an understanding. 

Adjournment 

The Committee therefore was adjourned on the 
understanding that the smaller Minorities should meet 
and try to reach a settlement and arrange to draw up 
a statement on their position. 

On the same evening a meeting of the Hindu dele¬ 
gates was held at the residence of Pandit Malaviya. Mr. 
Sastri, Mr. Jayakar, Raja Narendranath. Dr. Moonji, 
Sirdar Ujjal Singh and others were present. No definite 
plan was adopted. But it was decided to place the res¬ 
pective cases of the Hindus and the Sikhs before the 
Committee without reservation. 

On the next evening Gandhiji met the entire Mos¬ 
lem delegation at the Ritz Hotel, the Aga Khan’s resi¬ 
dence. Sir Ali Imam also took part in the conversa¬ 
tions. The Moslem delegates advanced fresh propo¬ 
sals containing a combination of joint and separate elec¬ 
torates. Gandhiji stressed the necessity of including 
Dr. Ansari in the Minorities Committee, to which the 
Moslems did not give a definite reply. 

Mahatmaji’s untiring efforts towards arriving at a 
communal solution is evident from the fact that on the 
same day he conferred with the Sikh delegates, Sirdars 
Ujjal Singh and Sampuran Singh. On the next day, 
he conferred with non-Muslim delegates Dr. Ambed- 
kar, Mr. R. Srinivasan, Dr. Datta, Col. Gidney, Mr. 
Joshi, Mr. Shiva Rao and Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao. He 
discussed their position and demands. 

Later, Dr. Datta and Col. Gidney, on behalf of the 
other Minorities interviewed the Asa Khan as the head 
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of the biggest Minority to arrange for a joint meeting 
of all the Minorities to discuss their position and de¬ 
mands. 

In a further talk with the representatives of the 
lesser minorities Gandhiji said that the Congress was 
opposed to communal representation, but, if driven to 
it, would agree only in national interests. He also ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the committee as constituted 
would never solve the problem in which event, he indi¬ 
cated his intention of announcing his withdrawal from 
it. 

Gandhiji favoured an Indian Arbitration Commit¬ 
tee, appointed by Indians. He was for independence 
with a clause in the constitution providing India to set¬ 
tle her own communal problem. 

Informal Committee 

An informal committee was appointed to discuss 
and settle communal differences with Mahatmaji as 
Chairman and pending its results, the Minorities Sub- 
Committee was adjourned. The informal committee 
opened at St. James Palace. 

At the outset, Mr. Pannirselvam and Dr. Ambedkar 
put forward a strong plea for separate representation. 
Dr. Ambedkar repudiated the suggestion that the Un¬ 
touchables were Hindus and said that Moslems and 
Sikhs were nearer to Hindus than were the Untouchables. 

They were warmly supported by Sir T. B. Sapru, 
Sir A. P. Patro, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar and Mr. 
Ramachandra Rao. 

Sardar Sampuram Singh opposed any special re¬ 
presentation to the Depressed Classes on the ground that 
they were being rapidly absorbed by other commnm- 
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ties and it would be most invidious to perpetuate this 
kind of special representation by statute. 

Mahatma Gandhi on behalf of the Congress also 
opposed special representation to the Depressed Classes. 
He said he would support special representation only 
for Muslims and Sikhs as a necessary evil. 

Mahatmaji finally warned the Conference, that if 
special representation were conceded, it might be con¬ 
ceded to all the Minorities. 

Pandit Malaviya supported Gandhiji. 

Further Adjournment 

As soon as the Minorities Sub-Committee met, Gan¬ 
dhiji proposed an adjournment until 8th October. He 
said that the Aga Khan and other Moslem delegates 
and he had come to the conclusion that an adjournment 
would be an advantage as little headway had been made 
in conversations with the Moslems and other delegates 
but time had been too short. 

Gandhiji undertook lo report the progress to the 
Committee when it next met and not to request for 
further adjournment thereafter. 

He hoped that he would be able to report a settle¬ 
ment by the end of the week. He was an irrepressible 
optimist and experience had taught him that, when the 
horizon appeared blackest, there were always good rea¬ 
sons for hope. He assured the Committee that every 
human endeavour to reach a settlement would be made. 

H. H. the Aga Khan formally seconded the propo¬ 
sal. 

Views of Minorities 

Dr. Ambedkar made it clear that he would not ob¬ 
ject to an adjournment if it would lead to a settlement 
but desired further information regarding the composi- 
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tion of the Committee and inquired if the Depressed 
Classes were to be represented. 

Gandhiji said, “Without a doubt”. 

Dr. Ambedkar continued thaL he must consider 
whether any would object to him and some of his col¬ 
leagues serving on the Committee in view of Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi’s opposition to the political recognition for the de¬ 
pressed classes and other smaller communities. 

Sir Id. Gidney associated himself with Dr. Ambed- 
kar’s attitude saying that he was in the unfortunate 
position of being refused recognition by Mr. Gandhi. 

Sir H. Gidney said that there was no doubt in his 
mind, after yesterday’s meeting with Mr. Gandhi, that 
the Lahore resolution recognised, for the purposes of 
political representation only two Minority communities 
namely, Moselms and Sikhs, who were recognised on. 
the traditional and historic grounds. 

Sir Henry thought it might possibly be consi¬ 
dered impertinence on his part to claim recognition on 
the same grounds, but he asked Mr. Gandhi to make it 
clear that the proposed Committee would include re¬ 
presentatives of the communities which had already re¬ 
ceived recognition by inclusion in the Miniorities Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Pannirselvam expressed similar sentiments. 

Hindu and Moslem Views 

Dr. Moonji suggested that Dr. Ambedkar and Sir 
H. Gidney had taken too seriously the suggestion that 
the Committee would concern itself only with Hindus, 
Moslems and Sikhs and pointed out that even Hindus, 
in the Punjab and Bengal were minorities and there¬ 
fore had to watch their nwn iotevoWc 
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Sir M. Shafi rose to remove a misapprehension ancl 
said that the Committee would not be a sub-commit¬ 
tee of the Minorities Committee but each group, includ¬ 
ing Anglo-Indians and depressed classes, would be in¬ 
vited to select a few representatives to explore whether 
it was possible to reach a satisfactory settlement and so 
lighten the burden of the Minorities Committee. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, speaking as a completely dis¬ 
interested member representing neither a minority nor 
a special interest, appealed to the Minorities not to create 
difficulties and “not to cross the bridges before they 
came to them.” 

When Dr. Ambedkar said he wanted to know ex¬ 
actly what the Committee was to consider the Aga 
Khan interjected, “It will be a settlement for all.” 

Dr. Ambedkar stated that, in that case, he was will¬ 
ing to allow the motion to pass without protest. 

Gandhiji feared that Dr. Ambedkar and Sir H. 
Gidney were unnecessarily nervous. Nobody need fear 
that he would not receive an opportunity of expressing 
his views. The object was to see whether, by heart- 
to-heart conversations, misunderstandings could be re¬ 
moved. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh, Dr. Datta and Sir Hubert Carr 
welcomed the motion, the latter remarking that Euro¬ 
peans would favour' any means of reaching a solution 
which must precede a settlement of the other questions 
in which they were interested. 

The motion for adjournment was then carried the 
Premier remarking that it was understood that the in¬ 
terval would not be wasted, but that all would pledge 
themselves to devote the time to informal conferences, 
which, he hoped, would be most valuable and fruitful. 
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Congress Position 

Throughout the proceedings of the unofficial Con¬ 
ference Gandhiji found no way but to stand against 
communal representation and separate electorates as ac¬ 
cording to his ideas, if one minority were granted the 
privilege, all other minorities (which were too many in 
India) would be equally entitled to it and would claim 
the same. 

Gandhiji expressed a sense of unreality if all claims 
were taken at their face value and said that he felt 
cramped and hemmed in amidst the plethora of claims. 
Though he was not idle, he had hitherto found no light, 
but, if he saw Light, he would act. He finally said that 
the Conference may take more time if necessary, but 
for his part, he was unable to compromise on fundamen¬ 
tals. 

H. H. The Aga Khan suggested that the problem 
may be tackled province by province. The other de¬ 
legates stood firmly on their respective stands. 

At the close of the proceedings, it was evident that 
the problem was insoluble by that method and that an 
arbitrator like Lord Sankey might be asked to under¬ 
take the task. The idea of arbitration had gained con¬ 
siderable ground among the delegates. 

Mrs. Naidu’s Suggestion 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu suggested that an arbitration 
board of from three to five members may be appointed 
from among the members of Ihe Minorities Sub-Com¬ 
mittee empowered to decide the matter finally. But re¬ 
presentatives of orthodox Hindu and Sikh sections fa¬ 
voured the appointment of an outside tribunal. There 
were many eminent Indian High Court Judges both 
Hindu and Moslem in England at the time, who. in con- 
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junction with some British Judges might he able to look 
into the differences with a detached and purely judicial 
eye to whose decision it might be left, rather than to 
politicians. 

Moslem delegates, who had discussed the matter 
among themselves prior to going to the Palace, stated 
that they would prefer a committee from among the 
members of the Minorities Committee, their main rea¬ 
sons being that the adjudication of their differences by 
an outside tribunal would not redound to India's credit 
and would be in itself a confession of failure by the 
informal Conference. The ensuing discussion was fruit¬ 
less and the Conference broke up without reaching a 
■decision. 

It was understood that the opinion prevailing 
among a number of delegates on the composition of the 
Committee of three pointed to the election of Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi, the Aga Khan and one representative of the lesser 
Minorities. 

Maulana Shaukat All’s Speech 

In contrast to the difficulties, uncertainties and vain 
■gropings in the dark of the members of the Minorities 
Sub-Committee, the self-assurance exhibited in Mau¬ 
lana Shaukat Ali’s speech delivered at a meeting of the 
Royal Empire Society is truly remarkable. He prefixed 
his statement of the Mussalman case by remarking that 
last year he had lost his brother, while in London and 
to-day he had received news of the death of his daugh¬ 
ter in India. 

The Maulana declared that he did not fear the 
Hindus or a combination of Hindus and Englishmen. 
He laid stress that he was genuinely anxious for an 
honourable peace in India satisfactory to all classes, 
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adding that, as a cricketer, he always hit boundaries and 
was content with nothing less. 

He went on to say that it was probable (which he 
amended to "possible”) that the Conference might not 
be a success. 

If Mr. Gandhi went back to India to-morrow they 
must still endeavour to make the Conference a success. 
He wanted the Minorities to have interest in the admi¬ 
nistration, but was not going to turn Mussalman majori¬ 
ties in two provinces into minorities. 

If peace with Hindus could be achieved well and 
good: but if not he was not going back to India but 
would make peace with England. 

Failure 

Gandhiji grieved at the failure of his Committee to' 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the problem especial¬ 
ly as he believed that the Government could do far more 
than they were then doing to speed up an agreement. 
"If we knew in a definite measure” he pleaded, “that 
we are going to get what we want, we should hesitate 
fifty times before v/e threw it away in a sinful wrangle, 
as it would be if we are told that the getting of it would 
depend upon the ability of the present delegation to 
produce an agreed solution. The solution can be the 
crown of a Swaraj Constitution and not its foundation.” 
But the Prime Minister’s response to this appeal was 
thought to be not satisfactory. 

The unofficial Committee’s proceedings dragged on 
without arriving at any tangible result. The main point 
of difference was the personnel of the arbitration board, 
the Moslems refusing to consider any other scheme but 
the one originally proposed and the Hindus and Sikhs 
demanding an outside personnel. 
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Punjab Redistribution 

Meanwhile a scheme for the redistribution of the 
Punjab was brought forward by Sir G. Corbett, by 
which the Punjab was divided into three exclusive 
zones, the Moslem, Sikh and Hindu, where each of them 
will be assured of a majority on the population basis 
without the necessity of statutory safeguards. Sir G. 
Corbett’s scheme was not evolved with a view to com¬ 
munal satisfaction, but purely on linguistic, ethnical 
and historical grounds but it was supposed to satisfy the 
communal demands at the same time. 

“He says that it is fair to assume that in any ratio¬ 
nal scheme of redistribution the Ambala Divison, less 
the Simla District and north-west corner of Ambala Dis¬ 
trict, should be separated on these two grounds from 
the Punjab and amalgamated with the United Provinces 
wdiich might also be divided into two provinces. 

Though this matter is beyond the scope of Sir G. 
Corbett’s memorandum, Sir Geoffrey considers that re¬ 
distribution on these lines will satisfy the claims of all 
the three communities since Moslems, being 62 per cent 
of the total population of the redistributed Punjab, will 
be assured of a majority in the Legislature through ter¬ 
ritorial constituencies with joint electorates without re¬ 
servation of seats. The Sikhs’ preference for joint elec¬ 
torates will be satisfied and they will no longer require 
separate electorates or weightage. Further their nu¬ 
merical strength will he relatively increased while the 
two principles on which Hindus are willing to compro¬ 
mise will be satisfied since there will be no statutory 
majority by reservation of seats and no weightage at the 
expense of a minority community,” 
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The Sikh delegates opposed this scheme and Sar- 
dar Ujjal Singh alternatively presented to Gandhiji a 
scheme of redistribution of the Punjab by which 
Rawalpindi and Multan divisions minus Lyalpur and 
Montgomery districts should be detached from the Pun¬ 
jab and amalgamated with the Frontier Province in 
which case Sikhs would not claim weightage or reser¬ 
vation of seats. 

Cables from India 

Meanwhile cables from India were being sent by 
various communal organisations to their respective re¬ 
presentatives asking them to stand firm on the commu¬ 
nal issues. Mahatmaji’s attitude was characterised as 
giving a blank cheque to Moslems which was criticised 
by the Hindu Mahasabha. Some Depressed Classes or¬ 
ganisations in India cabled to Gandhiji that they had 
entire confidence in him and expressing their desire to 
accept joint electorates, while others cabled to Dr. Am . 
bedkar promising support and protesting against Gan- 
dhiji’s betrayal of their interests. 

Further efforts were made for arriving at a com¬ 
munal settlement by Mr. V. J. Patel, who proposed to 
to tackle the problem, province by province under the 
direction of H. H. The Aga Khan and Gandhiji, who 
may be empowered to appoint arbitrators, thus narrow¬ 
ing down to a minimum the disputed points. Mr. Sastri 
and Mirza Sir Ismail also tried their best to effect a set¬ 
tlement but all to no purpose. 

Minorities’ Agreement 

Meanwhile the Moslems and the lesser Minorities 
were carrying on negotiations among themselves which 
resulted in an agreement being drawn and signed by 
their representatives. 
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The agreement specified the proportion of the re¬ 
presentation the various communities are to receive in 
the legislatures on the basis of which there shall be 
weightage for Minorities, but no majority community, 
shall be placed in the position of a minority. The Mus¬ 
lims in Bengal and the Punjab will, accordingly, re¬ 
ceive 51 per cent representation. The agreement also 
set out the special claims of Muslims, Europeans, An¬ 
glo-Indians, Depressed Classes and Indo-Christians. 

The agreement setting out the claims of the Mino¬ 
rity communities which was signed by the Aga Khan, 
Dr. Ambedkar, Mr. Pannirselvam, Sir H. Gidney and 
Sir H. Carr, contained eleven clauses detailing the civic, 
religious and political rights and safeguards and there 
were further sections giving' the special claims of Mus- 
salmans, Depressed Classes, Anglo-Indians and Euro¬ 
peans. 

Final Meeting 

It was a gloomy meeting of the Minorities Commit¬ 
tee that was held on the 13th November. 

H. H. The Aga Khan handed in a document to the 
Premier embodying' the Minorities Agreement. Sirdar 
Ujjal Singh also handed in a document setting forth the 
Sikh viewpoint. A number of other delegates includ¬ 
ing Sir P. C. Mitter, Dr. Ambedkar, Raja Narendranath 
Dr. Datta, Sir H. Gidney and Dr. Moonji likewise han¬ 
ded in documents. 

In his opening speech to the Minorities Commit¬ 
tee the Premier reiterated the Governments intention 
to stand by his January declaration. A declaration of 
Government policy would be made to the plenary Ses 
sion next week, to which the Premier would report the 
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failui'e of the Minorities Committee to come to an ag¬ 
reement. 

After the Premier’s opening speech, Sardar Ujjal 
Singh immediately protested against the Minorities Ag¬ 
reement as a negation of democratic principles. 

Mr. Joshi also, with the support of Mr. Shiva Rao 
and Mr. Giri, said that they disagreed with the propo¬ 
sals. The -workers were not willing to have their ranks 
divided in order to get special representation. 

Further disagreement was expressed by Mr. Dal la 
who said that portions of the community, he repre¬ 
sented, would not be bound by the agreement, which, 
in turn, was defended by Sir H. Gidney and Sir H. Carr. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Begum Shah Nawaz up¬ 
held the women's example in declining special repre¬ 
sentation though Mrs. Subbarayan pointed out that a 
large body of educated women did not support this 
view, holding that the presence of women in the legis¬ 
latures should be ensured, 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad appealed to the Premier 
to take a hand in the settlement of the communal ques¬ 
tion and allow the work of the Federal Structure Sub- 
Committee to proceed. 

Dr. Moonji affirmed that the Hindu Maha Sabha 
would never agree to separate electorate or weighlage 
being taken from the Hindus. He declared that the 
Hindu Mahasabha would never agree to the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent communal majority by law in 
Punjab and Bengal. 

Gandhiji declared that the agreement was not 
designed to achieve responsible Government and the 
Congress would rather wander indefinitely in the wil¬ 
derness than lend itself to a proposal unde-*' whirh tho 
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hardy tree of freedom and Responsible Government 
would never grow. 

Premier’s Offer 

The Premier winding up the proceedings offered 
to arbitrate on the communal question if all the dele¬ 
gates together desired him to do it. 

In response to the Premier’s offer to arbitrate, let¬ 
ters were despatched by the most important non-Mus¬ 
lim leaders agreeing to arbitration by the Premier on 
communal problems generally or Hindu-Muslim-Sikh 
questions only. 

Mahatma] i and Sir T. B. Sapru wrote separate let¬ 
ters accepting the Premier’s offer, Mahatmaji in con¬ 
nection with the latter question only, while Sir Sapru 
for the former question. 

Pandit Malaviya and six other delegates wrote a 
letter to the Premier in the same strain. 

Another letter signed by Mr. Sastri, Sir C. Setal- 
vad, Mr. Joshi, Sir P. Sethna, Mrs. Subbarayan, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Ramachandra Rao and Mr. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar was sent asking Mr. MacDonald 
to arbitrate on the communal issues. 

Efforts were made to obtain the signatures of Mus¬ 
lim delegates but they refused to sign on the ground 
that all the sections of the British Indian delegation have 
not signed it. 

The Minorities Sub-Committee was then wound up. 

CHAPTER XI 

THE FEDERAL STRUCTURE COMMITTEE (Contd.) 

By the middle of October, it was found that the 
Federal Structure Committee proceedings had not gone 
far. The main subjects taken up for discussion were, 
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the constitution of Federal Legislature, allotment of 
seats therein, method of election and distribution of Fe¬ 
deral finance. The Finance Committee’s recommen¬ 
dations had found favour with the majority of dele¬ 
gates and thanks to the expert knowledge and clear 
elucidation of the subject given by Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Aiyanger, who was the principal speaker in the Sub- 
Committee as well as in the debate that followed in the 
Federal Structure Committee, the report was accepted 
with some modifications. Regarding the other subjects 
comiected with the federation scheme, there was a 
great diversity of opinion, the Princes themselves not 
being unanimous, though the delegates representing' 
British India stood very much united. H, H. the Maha¬ 
raja of Dholpur brought forward a new scheme of fe¬ 
deration and H. IT. the Maharaja of Indore brought an¬ 
other in a modified form. But these schemes do not ap¬ 
pear to have found much favour with the other States 
delegates nor with the British Indians. Mirza Sir Ma- 
homad Ismail, among the States’ delegates, showed the 
greatest agreement with the British Indian delegates 
and generally stood by Mahatma Gandhi. The progress 
of the federal discusisons during the middle of October 
may be easily gathered from a telegram despatched by 
the States’ Peoples’ representatives in England to their 
publicity officer at Ranpur under date October 16 : 

"Mahatmaji asked us lo show our materials about the in¬ 
ternal condition in the leading States. The delegation pre¬ 
pared a "Bikaner Booklet” and presented it to Mahatmaji, who 
asked us to furnish materials about other States also. We are 
interviewing prominent American journalists on the 15th and 
seem 3 the Times representative next. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru asked Sir A. Hydari lor an assu- 
lance that there was no change in the Princes’ attitude. He said 
that the report oi the Federal Finance Sub-Committee itself 
was so excellent that theie must be some explanation for the 
recent attitude adopted by Sir A. Hydari on behalf of the Prin¬ 
ces. Sir A. Hydari, the Maharaja 01 Bikaner and the Nawab 
of Bhopal said that they stood unflinchingly by Federation, but 
must know beforehand what ii meant financially. Mahatmaji 
supported the Princes, but suggested a discussion on broad 
principles instead of going into the details. 

Sir Ismail Mirza asked for the immediate abolition of tri¬ 
butes. 

We interviewed Mahatmaji and presented to him a state¬ 
ment on the composition of the Federal Court. Pie promised 
to go through it and discuss it with the Princes. The Princes 
are unwilling to accept Gandliiji’s advice. 

Mahatmaji, interviewed, told us that if the Princes persist 
in their present attitude and the committee breaks up British 
India will demand Swarajya without a Federation.” 

Regarding' the last point Mahatmaji in a special in¬ 
terview to the Hindu remarked, that 

“Whether the Princes join the federation or not, he was not 
concerned just as French and Portuguese India are not expect¬ 
ed to join the federation. British India is lit lor Swaraj. He 
will press its claims and urge a judicial tribunal if there is no- 
settlement of the communal problem ” 

False Rumours 

Meanwhile, there were rumours and hints to the 
effect that Government intended to wind up the Round 
Table Conference with a promise of re-opening discus¬ 
sions in India. This, added to the apparent indiffer¬ 
ence of the Muslim delegation to the possibility of the 
breakdown of the Conference and their insistence on 

7 
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their full demands being conceded before they would ag¬ 
ree to any scheme of federation caused much uneasi¬ 
ness in the minds of the other delegates. Though the at¬ 
mosphere of the Conference was one of utter pessimism 
and gloom, the results of the general election and the 
formation of the new Cabinet were awaited to see if any 
hope could be entertained. 

The Daily Herald’s story giving currency to the 
above rumour was promptly denied by Sir S. Hoare and 
the Premier. Sir S. Hoare replying to an observation 
made by Mahatma Gandhi said, 

“On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I wish to say that 
there is no word of truth in that statement and I take the first 
opportunity of telling my colleagues that nothing is further 
from Government’s mind. 

We are perfectly prepared to go on with the work of the 
Round Table Conference as long as you and we think Lhat use¬ 
ful purpose can be served by our deliberations. We have not the 
least intention of bringing it to a premature end. Therefore any 
rumours about a particular date have, as far as His Majesty’s 
Government are concerned, no foundation whatever.” 

Federal Court 

The discusions regarding the formation of a Fede¬ 
ral Court was then proceeded with, in which Sir Ismail 
Mirza took a prominent part. In the course of the dis¬ 
cussions Mahatmaji elicited from him an assurance that 
States subjects were entitled to appeal to the Federal 
Court against the decisions of their respective judicial 
authorities. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, who was returning to In¬ 
dia under medical advice, expressed agreement with Sir 
Ismail and said 

"It is necessary for me to reiterate my strong faith in the 
Rederation. Even though I will not be here, I hope to do ser- 
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vice to this Committee and Conference and to the great work 
before us in India. We should not be disappointed by any mea¬ 
sure o£ disagreement here and there. I do not believe that a 
settlement of these questions and the drafting of the constitution 
will be beyond human ingenuity or the statesmanship of His 
Majesty’s Government and British friends”. 

In the course of the discussion, on the subject ol a 
Federal Court, Dr. Ambedkar, speaking for a minority 
which at present had no rights, thought that it was not 
impossible that a Provincial Government supported by 
a communal majority may not be eager to give effect to 
judgments which were unpalatable. 

Mrs. Subbarayan opposed the proposal that the 
President of the Federal Legislature should be empow¬ 
ered to suspend the discussion of bills relating to fun¬ 
damental rights pending the opinion of the Federal 
Court, expressing the opinion that such a course would 
lead to measures of social reform being blocked. 
Gamdhiji’s Opinion 

Mahatmaji regretted that the discussion had hither¬ 
to appeared to be based on the distrust of the National 
(Federal) Government’s ability to conduct affairs im¬ 
partially and also swayed by the communal tangle. Point¬ 
ing out that the Congress policy was based on trust and 
and confidence, that when India had power, she 
would show a sense of responsibility and the communal 
virus would disappear. Mahatmaji appealed for the 
widest powers for the Supreme Court, which should he 
the guardian of the rights of all the people in India, whe¬ 
ther in the States or elsewhere. He said that the greater 
the power given to the Federal Court the greater the con¬ 
fidence they would be able to inspire in the world and 
"bn in the nation itself. 
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Mahatmaji did not think that the present constitu¬ 
tion should lay down all the details in connection with 
the Court but should only outline the framework and 
jurisdiction, points like the number of judges and then- 
salaries being left to the Federal Government to evolve. 

It was a fundamental belief of the Congress that 
India should have its own Privy Council, and if it was 
to give relief to the poor in matters of the highest im¬ 
portance, should be open to the poorest, which, he 
thought was impossible for a Privy Council in London. 
In this matter also Mahatmaji would implicitly trust the 
judges of India to give wise and unbiassed decisions. 

Fie observed further that the Privy Council in Lon¬ 
don justly commanded very great regard and respect, 
but he did not believe that they would be unable to have 
their own Privy Council, which could command 
universal esteem. Because England was able to boast 
of very fine institutions Indians need not be tied down 
to them. If they had learned anything whatever from 
England they would learn to erect these institutions. 
Their beginning might be small, but, if they bad strong, 
true and honest hearts, lack of England’s legal traditions 
would not matter in the slightest. 

He therefore, felt that the Federal Court should 
have the widest possible jurisdiction and should be em¬ 
powered to try all cases from the four corners of India, 

Touching the question of salaries, Mahatmaji ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that India would not be able to af¬ 
ford the rates navi in Britain or at present in India but 
expressed confidence that they would be able to pro¬ 
duce sufficient men prepared lo live os did the millions 
of India and still serve the country nobly and well. Le¬ 
gal talent did not have to be bought to remain honest. 
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He referred in this connection to the examples of Pancht 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. Manmohan Ghosh, Mr. C. R. Das, 
Mr. Tyabji and a host of others and said Lhat he could 
name several lawyers of distinction, who if, they had not 
taken up the national cause, would be occupying High 
Court benches. 

Having again pleaded for the widest jurisdiction 
Mahatmaji concluded by confessing that he felt that he 
was labouring under a handicap, for many distinguished 
lawyers were arrayed against him and probably also the 
Princes as far as the salaries and jurisdiction were con¬ 
cerned, but he would be guilty of neglecting his duty if 
he did not give the views which the Congress and he 
held so strongly 
Other Speakers 

Sir A Hydari advocated the appointment oi judges 
by the Crown. He said that the Federal Court should 
have original and exclusive jurisdiction regarding the 
interpretation of the constitution but not with regard 
to the treaties with the Crown. There should be an ap¬ 
peal to the Privy Council. 

Mr. Gavin Jones on behalf of the Europeans agreed 
that the Federal Court was necessary but it was essen¬ 
tial to retain the right of appeal from the Federal Court 
1o the Privy Council. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, however, opposed the 
Privy Council appeals expressing the opinion that from 
the standpoint of both States and British India it was 
desirable to establish in India itself India’s final National 
Supreme Court. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal Court was discussed 
in some detail by Mr. Jayakar, who suggested means by 
which the Court could be used to remove apprehensions 
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of the minorities. Referring to the Privy Council ap¬ 
peals Mr. Jayakar agreed that the ideal should be a 
completely self-contained judicial system for India but 
warned that it might be premature to establish an In¬ 
dian Privy Council at present. 

After the close of the discussions. Lord Sankey in¬ 
timated that he would submit the three reports on the 
subjects hitherto discussed, namely Legislature, Fin¬ 
ance and Federal Court for the consideration of the 
committee during next week. 

Result of General Election 

Meanwhile, the results of the general election were 
known and the overwhelming Tory majority had deep¬ 
ened the depression among Indian nationalist circles. It 
was feared that the effect on the Conference will be un¬ 
favourable with the possible resurrection of the Simon 
Report and the Government of India dispatch as the 
basis of a new scheme, failing the acceptability of a 
Federal constitution. The prospects of satisfying the Con¬ 
gress demand therefore were considered more remote 
than ever, specially if Sir John Simon joins the Cabi¬ 
net. 

Debate on Draft Reports 

On the resumption of the Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee, the three draft reports of Lord Sankey circulat¬ 
ed to the delegates beforehand, were discussed and a 
general agreement of their terms arrived at. 

Lord Sankey, submitting the report, explained that, 
after approval by the Federal Structure Committtee, it 
would be discussed by the full Conference and hoped 
that it would eventually form the basis of an Act of Par¬ 
liament, He emphasised in this connection the influ¬ 
ence which a large measure of agreement was likely to 
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have on the smooth and unanimous passage of the Bill, 
declaring that if the recommendations were made with 
the almost unanimous approval of the Federal Structure 
Sub-Commitlce and the Conference thej- must carry 
great weight with all political parties in India and Eng¬ 
land. 

Changes in the. Report 

The main changes in the Federal Structure Sub- 
Committee’s report made during this debate comprised 
the stipulation that it should he impossible for a mem¬ 
ber to belong simultaneously to the Federal and Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature, an agreement that the distribution 
of seats among the Provinces to the Upper Chamber re¬ 
quired further consideration and an addition to the 
Committee’s observations, regarding not making a re¬ 
commendation about the representation of the Depressed 
classes, Indian-Christians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
of the words “or to the representation of women”. This 
change was made at the instance of Mrs. Subbarayan, as 
also the alteration of the section dealing with the nomi¬ 
nations in order to make it clear that women should be 
eligible and definite instruction to the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee to secure eligibility of a considerable number of 
women as candidates for the Upper House. 

It was also made clear that the age-limit for the Up¬ 
per House should be applied to candidates and not lo 
voters. 

Pandit Malaviya supported by Sir Sultan Ahmad 
objected to the disqualification of candidates undergoing 
detention. It was agreed to add to the report that a 
section of the Committee was opposed to such disquali¬ 
fication 
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Mahatma ji through a note submitted to Lord Saukey 
as it was his day of silence expressed the opinion that he 
adhered to one chamber as the best, but subject to cer¬ 
tain vital modifications, he was prepared to support Sir 
Mirza Ismail’s proposal for a small Upper Chamber con¬ 
sisting of nominated delegates of the Governments of the 
Federated units provided this Chamber became an ad¬ 
visory body. 

No Special Representation 

“The Congress wholly opposes special representa¬ 
tion to Landlords, Europeans and Indian commerce and 
Labour. Representatives of these interests should ap¬ 
peal to the common electorate. 

“The Congress similarly opposes nomination but 
specialists should have facility to address the Chamber 
as required, 

“There is much I would like to say with reference 
to paragraphs about the States, especially on the matter 
of representation of the States’ subjects, but I reserve 
my opinion for the time being. I adhere to the propo¬ 
sal I have made for indirect election or rather election 
through delegates using villages as units the scheme 
being based on adult suffrage to which the Congress is 
committed.” 

It was mentioned that a memorandum by the Maha¬ 
raja of Dholpur outlining the scheme for a States’ Con¬ 
federation and also a note by Sir Ismail Mirza giving his 
views on the character and size of the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture would be printed with, the report. 

Eventually the reports were agreed to with some 
modifications. The Federal Structure Committee was ad- 
iourned sine die. 
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Fears of Delegates 

This adjournment, while there were other impor¬ 
tant matters yet to be discussed such as the Army, Ex¬ 
ternal Relations, Safeguards, etc., was construed as in¬ 
dicating either the Government’s acquiescence in the 
Muslim attitude of blocking further progress till there 
was a settlement of the Minorities problem or the Pre¬ 
mier’s inlenlion of meeting prominent members of the 
Committee next week for the purpose of formulating 
Government’s future policy and inviting discussions 
thereon at the Committee’s Plenary sittings before wind¬ 
ing up the Conference. The latter appeared probable 
owing to the Premier’s conversations with leaders. 

Meanwhile anxious discussions were proceeding 
among Indian leaders regarding the latest development 
in Provincial Autonomy schemes owing to British states¬ 
men canvassing the chances of acceptance by Indians of 
immediate Provincial Autonomy with. Committees work¬ 
ing out the details of the Federation, Central Responsi¬ 
bility and Safeguards coupled with the specific promise 
of their early introduction. The evident hardening of 
Ministerial attitude owing to Conservatives’ domination 
deeply perturbed Indian circles and helped to unite them 
in a firm and determined resistance thereto. 

Letter to Premier 

To make matters clear, it was decided to address a 
letter to the Prime Minister on the subject. Accord¬ 
ingly a general letter, signed by 27 British Indian dele¬ 
gates was drawn up and despatched to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. It was as follows: 

Dear Prime Minister,—“It is with deep concern that 
we hear rumours to the effect that provincial autonomy 
will be ini reduced as a first step in the political recon- 
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struction of India, leaving federation and responsibility 
at the centre to follow later. 

We have read a statement to the contrary which ap¬ 
peared in the daily press this morning (namely, Nov¬ 
ember 6). The rumours, however, are so strong and 
persistent that we must ask for leave to place our views 
before you beyond the possibility of doubt. 

The needs of the present situation can be met only 
by a complete and comprehensive scheme of which res¬ 
ponsibility at the Federal centre must be as integral a 
part as autonomy of the federating units. To divide the 
scheme into parts and bring into immediate operation 
one of the parts and postpone the other is to arouse 
fears of uncertainty and suspicions of the intentions of 
the Government. 

We realise the importance of the Minorities ques¬ 
tion of which no satisfactory solution has yet been found 
but at the same time it must not be allowed to block the 
way of a full and comprehensive scheme of responsible 
government which alone can provide an adequate set¬ 
tlement of the pressing problem.” 

We are. 

Dear Prime Minister, 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) Gandhi, Malaviya, Sastri, Sapru, Sethna, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, Jayakar, Ramachandra Rao, Mrs. 
Subbarayan, Rangaswami Iyengar, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Birla, Jamal Mahomed, Datta, Ujjal Singh, 
Moonji, Sarojini Naidu, Tambe, Raja Narendranath, 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, Jadhav, Sampuran Singh, Ba- 
rooah, Joshi, Giri, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Shiva 
Ran 
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Gandhiji for Provincial Autonomy ? 

There was an impression among the delegates that 
Gandhiji was in favour of accepting Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy with certain modifications which gave rise to 
much uneasiness in their minds, especially as the scheme 
was particularly repugnant to the prominent delegates 
among them being Sir T. B. Sapru, Mr. Sastri, Pandit 
Malaviya, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Setalvad, Mr. Ramachan- 
dra Rao and Sir C. Jehangir, who unanimously affirm¬ 
ed that once a scheme of Provincial Autonomy is accep¬ 
ted, the Federation will absolutely recede into the back¬ 
ground and it will take a long time to reopen the ques¬ 
tion. Moreover, to introduce Provincial Autonomy now 
and Responsibility at the centre at a later stage will in¬ 
volve the introduction of two bills in Parliament, one 
perhaps in the summer of 1932 and the other dealing 
with a Federation later still. 

Mr. Sastri expressed the opinion that even if Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy was enacted, wisdom lay in postpon¬ 
ing the actual inauguration until reforms in the Centre 
were simultaneously introduced. He added that his mis¬ 
givings were two-fold, namely, that the interval bet¬ 
ween Provincial Autonomy and Central Responsibi¬ 
lity would create a suspicion in India and afford an op¬ 
portunity for obstruction and reaction. 

Mahatmaji therefore at a conference of delegates 
fully explained his conception of Provincial Autonomy 
which differed entirely from what was outlined in the 
Simon Report and the Government of India dispatch. 
His main idea contemplated unfettered popular control 
of all subjects, governors not possessing any reserve 
powers, while the provinces should be so complete y 
autonomous that interference from the centre m such 
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matters as internal disorders will be impossible except 
at the province’s request. Moreover the provinces 
should be free to refuse contributions to the central gov¬ 
ernment if they so desired. 

Sir T. B. Sapru observed, 

“I am not a friend of Provincial Autonomy without Cen¬ 
tral Responsibility. "Indeed, unless Central Responsibility on 
a Federal basis is established, I see grave dangers on politi¬ 
cal, constitutional and administrative grounds in the mere es¬ 
tablishment of Provincial Autonomy which cannot he complete 
unless its relations to the Central Government are defined. Po¬ 
litical India will never be satisfied with mere Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy. Responsibility in the centre and in the Provinces should 
be established immediately by an Act of Parliament. I can fore¬ 
see grave dangers to the Federation or any kind of Central 
Responsibility arising from the plan which leaves it to Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures to determine the machinery of Central or Fe¬ 
deral Legislature”. 

Mr. Jayakar was equally emphatic that any offer 
of Provincial Autonomy as a first instalment of consti¬ 
tutional reforms should be avoided at all costs. He said, 

“I am convinced that it will delay the Federation, if not de¬ 
feat it altogether. It will also make communalism more ram¬ 
pant and make the entry of the Princes into the Federation 
more difficult. I am sure that it will not satisfy the political 
mind of India which is determined on Cent]—tl Responsibility.” 

CHAPTER XII 

THE ARMY AND EXTERNAL R ELA TIONS 

Contrary to the gloomy expectation entertained by 
the delegates as a result of adjourning the proceedings 
of the Federal Structure Committee sine die on the 
previous occasion, a definite turn for the better w 
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evidenced by the announcement that the Committee 
would be allowed to proceed on its discussions on the 
outstanding questions such as the Army, External Re¬ 
lations, etc., which did not really hinge on the solution 
of the communal problem. This unexpected announce¬ 
ment induced the Moslems to reconsider their objec¬ 
tion to taking part in further discussions which they 
now consented to do, merely reserving in Mr. Jinnah’s 
words, “as an essential condition that until and unless 
the Muslim demands on safeguards were incorporated 
in the constitution, it would not be acceptable to them.” 
The cue was taken by the other Minorities who had 
shared their opposition to the continuance of the Com¬ 
mittee’s work, with the result that the discusison of the 
outstanding items, beginning with the Army, was taken 
up, by the Committee. 

A Turn for the Better 

This changed attitude on the part of the Minori¬ 
ties coupled with the Government’s assurance to con¬ 
tinue the proceeding's of the Committee till all outstand¬ 
ing' subjects were discussed, infused a new hope into 
the minds of the delegates who went to work in right 
earnest. The result was, that these questions were 
thoroughly discussed, most of the delegates taking 
part in a frank exchange of opinion. The first 
subject to be taken up was the Army. The subject of 
ihe Army was previously discussed in a Conference of 
leading delegates at the India Office, convened by Sir 
S. Hoare and later on during informal conversations 
conducted between delegates. There was a great mea¬ 
sure of general agreement among the delegates on these 
questions so that, when'the question was taken up in 
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the Federal Structure Committee the debate went on 
quickly and smoothly. 

Lord Sankey asked Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar 
to start the discussion on the Army question. Mr. Aiy- 
engar replied that Sir T. B. Sapru will start. Lord San¬ 
key said “I never know whether Sir T. B. Sapru is what 
we call the centre forward or full-back. He generally 
plays full-back". 

Lord Sankey, however, in his opening remarks, re¬ 
minded the Committee that Army, External Affairs, 
Finance and Commercial Discrimination remained to 
be discussed and suggested that the first three should 
be taken up in the next few days. 

Lord Sankey, at the outset, emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of ascertaining the delegates 1 views on the four 
subjects mentioned and reminded the Committee that 
every word of the Premier’s declaration of last Janu¬ 
ary stood even then. He said that unless the dele¬ 
gates’ views were known, it would be quite impossible 
to put these matters into shape for submission to Par¬ 
liament, though on the subject of finance, he realised 
that in the present world situation, it might be wise to 
express opinions in a most general way. 

Lord Sankey thought that the discussions need not 
take very long and thereafter the Premier would be 
able to make a declaration and wind up the Plenary 
session. 

A debate ensued as to whether the four subjects 
already enumerated should be taken up for discus¬ 
sion in which Lord Reading, Mr. Wedgewood Benn and 
Mr. Lees Smith took part and all of them supported. 

The Premier, affirming the Government’s desire to 
hear the delegates’ opinions, urged the members not to 
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allow the fact that the communal question was undecid¬ 
ed to prevent them from giving expression to them. 

‘They can make their position eleai that all they do now 
is with the reserve that, until the other matter is settled, they 
must participate in the discussions with that reserve. I think 
that will safeguard them sufficiently and enable the Conference 
to do its work before it goes. I see no difficulty if we sit from 
day to day, first as the Federal Struetuic Sub-Committee and 
then the Plenary Conference, allowing those who have taken 
places for next week’s sailing to get away " 

Who is more Pro-Indian? 

An interesting tussle then ensued between Lord 
Sankey and Mr. Jinnah as to who was more pro-Indian. 

Lord Sankey, while appreciating the Moslem atti¬ 
tude, added his voice to those urging the desirability of 
proceeding with the work and said “Believe me, I am 
neither pro-Hindu, pro-Moslem nor pro-anything else. 
I am pro-India.’’ 

Mr. Jinnah remarked, “Believe me, I am more pro- 
Indian than you.” 

Chairman: “I do not admit that.” 

Mr. Jinnah remarked, “Believe me, no Mussalman 
at this table wishes to create unnecessary difficulty”. 
The Debate 

The debate on Army and External Relations was 
then initiated by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Outlining his views on the Army question, Sir T. 
B. Sapru advocated the appointment of an Indian Army 
Member responsible to the Governor-General during 
the transition period. Questions like discipline and 
mobilisation should, however, be the jurisdiction of the 
Commander-in-Chief appointed by the Crown, who was 
bound to be for many years a British officer. 
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Sir T. B. Sapru expressed the opinion that there 
was considerable room for the reduction of the Army 
expenditure, but he was content to leave the matter 
until it was raised by the Indian Army Member, whose 
advice it would be impossible to ignore. 

Sir T. B. Sapru stressed the need for opening the 
Army to all Indians and declared that the Indian Army 
should not be sent out of India without the consent of 
the Government or the Legislature and dwelt on the 
need of speeding up Indianisation expressing the opi¬ 
nion that the Chetwode Report in this connection did 
not meet the requirements. 

Pandit Malaviya 

Pandit Malaviya declared that Indians must' have 
full control over the Army in order to enable them to 
discharge their responsibility for the defence of the 
country. Pie said that he disagreed with Sir T. B. Sa¬ 
pru that the Army Member should be responsible to 
the Governor-General, expressing the opinion that he 
should be responsible to the Legislature. 

Pandit Malaviya agreed that the Member should 
not interfere in the technical side which would be the 
domain of the Commander-in-Chief and expressed the 
opinion that, in case of emergency, the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral might suspend the constitution and himself take 
charge of the Army. Advocating a reduction of the pre¬ 
sent military strength, Pandit Malaviya suggested that 
an inquiry to determine the size of the Standing Army 
was required and urged that expenditure could be re¬ 
duced by the reduction of British troops. 

Instancing the capacity of Indians to defend them¬ 
selves, Pandit Malaviya referred to the exploits of In- 
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dian troops in the Great War, which he feared, had 
been forgotten. 

Lord Sankey interjected : “We have not forgotten 
the valour of the Indian troops.” 

Pandit Malaviya, concluding his speech on the De¬ 
fence question, emphasised that the strength of public 
opinion in India was in favour of transferring control 
over the Army to the new legislature. He submitted 
that the power to be given to the Governor-General to 
take charge of the Army temporarily gave all the assu¬ 
rances required for emergencies. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, supporting Sir T. B. Sa- 
pru’s scheme of administering the Army as a reserved 
Crown subject by the Indian Member, expressed the 
opinion that it was preferable, during the initial stage 
of Pandit Malaviya’s proposal, to give the Governor- 
General power to suspend the constitution. 

Mr. Mudaliar declared that he was at present un¬ 
willing to consider the question of the strength of the 
Army, pointing out, with reference to the expenditure, 
that a large amount was devoted to auxiliary and ancil¬ 
lary services and reminding them that the Army Re¬ 
trenchment Committee had ascertained that a conside¬ 
rable reduction of the expenditure was possible with¬ 
out reducing a single soldier. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar thought that the reforms 
regarding the expenditure and strength of the Army 
could be worked out with an Indian member in charge. 
Any way the legislature would be confident that the 
right examination of these questions was occurring. 

Mr. Mudaliar laid stress on the desirability of open¬ 
ing the Army to all classes and suggested the establish- 

8 
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ment of a Committee of Indian Defence similar to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 

Lord Reading 

Lord Reading, who made it clear that he was speak¬ 
ing for himself and not associating with his observa¬ 
tions other Liberal delegates who were members of the 
Government, said that he confined himself to the Army 
and National Defence, but, in much of what he said, he 
would be covering generally Finance, External Rela¬ 
tions and Commercial Discrimination. 

He said, 

"With regard to Pandit Malaviya’s proposals, I could not ac¬ 
cept them. I do not understand how it is possible, in view of 
what we have put forward, that Pandit Malaviya’s proposal for 
an Indian Minister responsible to the legislature throughout could 
be acceptable. It is the very negation of everything we have in¬ 
dicated from the start.” 

Lord Reading continued, 

“To my mind it is of the essence that if Responsibility at 
the Centre is to he conferred on the Indian Legislature, which 
I desire and advocate, there must be a reservation in regard to 
the Army that it shall remain with the Governor-General, who 
shall have power to appoint the Minister and have the benefit 
of that Minister’s advice. I never suggested that he must ne¬ 
cessarily be an Englishman or Indian. I leave it open to the 
Governor-General.” 

"I wish to state very plainly that any proposal for Respon¬ 
sible Government would be unacceptable to me if it did not 
make the exception that the Army must be in the hands of 
the Governor-General and that any Minister must be respon¬ 
sible to him. 

Lord Reading said that he quite understood that, 
in regard to some questions concerning Defence, the Le- 
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gislature and Ministers might desire to make represen¬ 
tations to the Governor-General and suggested that this 
might be arranged by a Standing Committee or Advisory 
Committee of the Legislature. 

Mahatma Gandhi 

The Congress view was put by Mahatma Gandhi, 
who said that he realised that he was undertaking a 
tremendous responsibility. 

"I intervene at this stage, because I am one of those Novem¬ 
ber togs. I do not know whether there will be n report upon 
this discussion or not I do not know whether we are i >oing 
summarily to close these declarations or extend them. 

“The Congress case is that complete responsibility should 
be transferred to India. That means that there should be com¬ 
plete control of Defence and External Affairs, but it also con¬ 
templates adjustments. 

“We ought not to deceive ourselves, or the world, into think¬ 
ing that we would be getting Responsible Government although 
we may not ask for responsibility in this vital matter. The na¬ 
tion that does not control its Defence Forces and External Po¬ 
licy is hardly a responsible nation. Defence and its Army is to 
a nation the very essence of existence and if the nation’s de¬ 
fence is controlled by an outside agency {no matter how friend¬ 
ly it is) that nation certainly is not responsibly governed, 

“Hence, I have very respectfully to claim on behalf of the 
Congress complete control over the Army, Defence Forces and 
External Affairs. I put in this also so as to avoid having to 
speak on it when that subject comes up. To this conclusion we 
come with the greatest deliberation, that, if we do not get this 
control at the time of embarking on responsibility, I cannot 
conceive the time when, because we are enjoying responsibi¬ 
lity on other matters, we would be suddenly found fit to con¬ 
trol our own defence force". 
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“My Dream'’ 

"It should be the proud privilege, the proud duty, of Britain 
now to initiate us in the mysteries of conducting our own de¬ 
fence Having clipped our wings it is their duty to give us 
wings whereby we can fly as they fly. That is really my ambi¬ 
tion and, therefore, I say I would wait till eternity if I cannot 
get control of the defence. I refuse to deceive myself that I 
am going to embark on responsible Government although T 
cannot control Defence. 

“After all, India is not a nation which has never known 
how to defend herself. All material is there. There are Mussal- 
mans standing in no dread of foreign invasion. Sikhs will re¬ 
fuse to think that they can he conquered by anybody. The Gur¬ 
kha, immediately he develops a national mind, will say, ‘I alone 
can defend India.’ 

“Then there are the Rajputs who are supposed to be res¬ 
ponsible for a thousand Thermopylaes and not one little Ther¬ 
mopylae in Greece. Are you going to teach things to the 
people of India, who have never known how to wield arms? It 
follows that, if 1 shoulder the burden of responsibility, I mean, 
that all these people are going to join hands. 

“I endorse that I do not conceive of a single safeguard that 
will be only in the interests of India, not a single safeguard that 
will not be also in the interests of Britain, providing that we 
contemplate a partnership at will but a partnership on absolute¬ 
ly equal terms. 

“The very reasons I have given you to-day for demanding 
that complete control of the army are also the reasons for 
pleading and for demanding the control of external affairs. 
External Affairs 

“Not being well-versed in what is really meant by the exter¬ 
nal affairs and having to plead my ignorance of what is stated 
in these reports of the Round Table Conference on the subject 
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I asked my friends, Mr. Iyengar and Sir T. B. Sapru, what was 
meant by External Affairs and Foreign Relations. I have got 
their reply before me. They slate that the words mean rela¬ 
tions with neighbouring powers, with the Indian States, with 
other powers in international affairs and with Dominions. 

'‘If these are external affairs I think we arc quite capable of 
shouldering the burden and discharging our obligations. We 
can undoubtedly negotiate terms of p"ace with our own kith 
and kin, our own neighbours, our own countr;, with, the 
Indian Princes. We can cultivate very friendly relations with 
our neighbours the Afghans and across the seas with the Japa¬ 
nese and, certainly, we can negotiate with the Dominions also. 
If the Dominions will not have our countrymen live there in 
perfect self-respect, we can negotiate with the Dominions. 

“Lord Chancellor, I cannot go further. I tender a thousand 
apologies for taking up the time of thL meeting but you will 
understand the feeling swelling up in me, sitting here day after- 
day, thinking day and night how these deliberations can come 
to a successful issue. 

"You will understand the ieeling actuating me, a feeling 
of absolute goodwill towards Englishmen and a feeling of abso¬ 
lute service to my countrymen.” 

Sankey’s Stirring Reply 

The Chairman said: 

“Gandhiji, I have listened with the greatest interest to your 
appeal. I want you to be good enough to help me personally. 
I anr very much impressed, firstly by what you call your dream— 
I cannot, of course, share it—and then I am very much impress¬ 
ed by your ideals. Those I—perhaps not to the height that you 
■entertain them—share to a very great extent. I am just as 
anxious to secure the peace and happiness of India as you. I 
.am just as anxious as you and Lord Irwin to carry out those 
■conditions which he and you arrived at at the beginning of 
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the year and which in paragraph II read as follows: ''Of the 
scheme there outlined Federation is an essential part, so also 
are Indian Responsibility and Reservations of Safeguards in the 
interests of India for such matters as, for instance, Defence, Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs, the position of Minorities, the financial credit of 
India and the discharge of obligations.” 

"I will ask you to assume that I am just as anxious as you 
to carry out that programme. I do not doubt your good faith. 
I ask you not to doubt mine. You said you hoped we should 
be able to teach you a lesson in self-defence. Nobody doubts 
the bravery of your fellow countrymen. It has been manifested 
through centuries, on many a stricken field. But, supposing, 
it is right, as I think it is, that what you say is correct, namely, 
that at the present moment Indians have to learn this lesson 
of self-defence. I agree with you. 

"With much of what you say, I have the greatest sympathy, 
but, if you will forgive me saying so, Gandhiji, the difficulty I 
feel is the responsibility I should incur if I were a dictator and 
said 'To-morrow I will withdraw every British soldier’. It 
would be a terrible risk and, if anything happened to the peace 
and prosperity of India, I, for one, could never forgive myself 
for taking the decision to do that, when upon admission, the 
lesson has to be learned how Indians can conduct their own 
defence. It is because I feel that responsibility that, although 
I share your ideals, I feel it is asking me, at any rate, to go be¬ 
yond what I really ought to agree to. I agree with you, Mr. 
Gandhi, that what we have to consider here are the interests 
of India, but give me, any way, the same credit that I give you, 
when I tell you that, honestly, I do not think it would be in 
the interests of India to comply with the immediate request to 
withdraw the Army. It is a responsibility that I think no 
statesman who has real regard for the inlorestr of Inrlii—for- 
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give me putting it that way—could justify himself in assuming. 
A time may come, I hope it will—” 

Mahatmaji interrupting, said : 

'“May I just correct you? I have not asked for the with¬ 
drawal of the British troops. I do not think there is a sentence 
in my remarks to that effect and if I did utter a sentence of 
that character I should like to withdraw it." 

The Chairman asked : ‘‘Will Pandit Malaviya with¬ 
draw it also?” 

Pandit Malaviya replied: 

that the removal of the internal security British troops should 
be considered and that the removal of the rest of the troops 
should be carried out progressively over a series of years.” 

The Chairman asked: 

"Do I understand you to say that it is impossible at present 
to have the complete withdrawal of the British Army?” 

Pandit Malaviya replied : 

"I do not say it is impossible. I think it is perfectly pos¬ 
sible but we have not asked for it. If I could persuade my 
English friends that the whole of the British troops should be 
withdrawn to-day I would do so, but I have not asked for it be¬ 
cause I want to carry my English friends with us as far as we 
can.” 

"Well, my final reply to you is that that if you would take 
that responsibility you are a braver man than I—and forgive 
me for saying so,—you are noL such a cautious man as I.” 

Mr. Sastri 

The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who spoke 
next, said he wished with great deference to Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi to dissociate himself and some others from the opi¬ 
nions Mr. Gandhi had expressed. It required some har¬ 
dihood to differ from him on so vital a point, but, in jus¬ 
tice to themselves, they thought it necessary to reaffirm 
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the position which early this year they took on the 
matter. 

“I continue to be of opinion that the Army and External 
Affairs bad best remain Crown subjects during the period of 
transition. It was with great gratification that I listened to the 
speech of Lord Reading, in which among other things he re¬ 
affirmed the approval of Responsibility at the centre. It ap¬ 
pears to me that the amount of responsibility for which we ask, 
even supposing these two great subjects of Army and External 
Affairs are excluded, is sufficient to constitute a great improve¬ 
ment in the present situation and I believe that it is an honour¬ 
able and satisfactory basis for settlement. 

"The essential fact, with regard to the Army, which Lora 
Reading has emphasised is that eventual responsibility should 
remain with the Viceroy. We agree that is an essential feature, 
but another essential feature that we have to remember is that, 
in as brief a period as is compatible with the efficiency of the 
Army, the transfer should take place from the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral to the Legislature and it was in order to remember during 
the period of transition that" the transfer was to take place that 
I think that Sir T. B. Sapru insisted on the condition that the 
Army member should be Indian. I support that recommen¬ 
dation and recommended it to both this committee and the Gov¬ 
ernment. We are anxious that while responsibility should rest 
in the hands of the Viceroy arrangements should be set afoot 
and be continually kept in mind which will at the end of that 
period secure the transfer of the Amy into capable and trust¬ 
worthy Indian hands and I believe that the necessity will be 
best satisfied under the suggestion put forward by Sir T. B. 
Sapru.” 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed said that the Muslim delegation 
reserved their opinions pending a settlement of the com- 
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munal question, as until then, the discussion lacked 
reality. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh associated himself with Sir T. 
B. Sapru and Mr. Sastri. While agreeing with the prin¬ 
ciple of opening the Army to all Indians he hoped that 
no attempt would be made to secure representation of 
all provinces, expressing the opinion that recruitment 
should be based solely on the quality of the material. 
He also urged the acceleration of the pace of Indianisa- 
tion. 

Nawab of Bhopal 

The Nawab of Bhopal reminded the Committee that 
the Princes last year accepted the Defence Sub-Com¬ 
mittee’s Report. He said that they adhered to both 
the principle and spirit of Clause IV dealing with in¬ 
creasing the share of Indian people in the defence of 
India. He also drew attention to the undertaking given 
to the States in Clause V. Bhopal thought there was 
common agreement last year that Defence should be a 
reserved subject and said that so long as the Crown 
was responsible, it must determine how the responsibi¬ 
lity was to be discharged. Bhopal added that the 
Princes were ready to stay in England if necessary and 
continue the same spirit of co-operation and enthusiasm 
till their work was finished. 

The debate on the Army was concluded. 

Debate on the External Relations 

The discussion on External Relations was opened 
by Sir T. B. Sapru, who said that he adhered to the po¬ 
sition he took up last year. 

Sir T. B. Sapru strongly supported the reference 
in the Government of India’s dispatch to “increasing 
the recognition of the individuality of India in a large 
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range of external relations”, suggesting that a good deal 
of work of the Foreign Department such as, commercial 
treaties, could be transferred to popular control. He 
insisted that the protection of Indians overseas should 
be the responsibility of the Government of India. He, 
therefore, suggested that, as far as the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India was concerned, mat¬ 
ters within its charge should be carefully examined and 
classified and while matters relating to peace, war and 
treaties of a political character should appertain ex¬ 
clusively to the Governor-General during transition, 
other matters, which really affected national and com¬ 
mercial life, should be within the scope of the legisla¬ 
ture. 

Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, explaining the Congress- 
position, declared that they envisaged India having the 
same powers and status and the same responsibilities 
in respect of external affairs, as the Dominions. He said 
whatever difficulty there might be with regard to the 
control of the Army, the question of external affairs 
was much simpler, contending that no limitations should 
be introduced in the constitution. 

Mr. Iyengar said that India, like the Dominions, 
would be obliged to consider the interests of the Empire 
as a whole and of other Dominions. 

He added, 

"There are, of course, many questions of diplomatic foreign, 
relations connected with, what I may call, High Imperial policy 
or the larger foreign policy of the Empire in which India, I am 
sure, will follow the line of Britain in most matters.” 

With regard to the relations with the Princes, Mr. 
Iyengar expressed the opinion that the best method of 
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dealing with them was for the Princes unreservedly to 
enter the Federation. 

Mr. Iyengar argued that the control of His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government over India in foreign affairs should 
not be greater than that exercised over the Dominions. 

Sii S. Hoare, intervening, said that a practical dif¬ 
ficulty was that the question of defence was bound to 
leact in the transitional period with the control of for¬ 
eign affairs. 

It seemed to him very difficult to have Foreign Af¬ 
fairs as a Responsible Portfolio with Defence still a 
Reserved subject. He suggested that the powers re¬ 
served to Whitehall would gradually fall into desuetude. 

Mr. Iyengar agreed that Defence and Foreign Po¬ 
licy went together, but argued that since Defence would 
be under the control of the Legislature, Foreign Af¬ 
fairs should also be under the control of the Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Other Speakers 

Mr. Wedgewood Benn said that, in view of the 
change of fiscal policy in this country, it was desirable 
that the Commercial Agreements of India should be 
made with the Indian Government. Otherwise, such 
commercial agreements would come under suspicion. 

Sir S. Hoare dissented from Mr. Benn’s contention 
and said that England had shown her bona fides in the 
past by the way she had carried out her fiscal Autonomy 
Convention and equally she would show her bona fides 
towards India, whatever might be her fiscal policy here. 

Another subject was raised by Mr. Joshi, who urg¬ 
ed th°t the Federal Legislature should be empowered 
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to deal with Labour questions and also questions aris¬ 
ing from the ratifications of International Labour Con¬ 
ventions. 

Lord Sankey pointed out that the Federation de¬ 
pended upon consent and the Federal Government and 
Legislature could have only such powers as the federat¬ 
ing units conceded. He suggested that Mr. Joshi should 
discuss the matter with the States representatives. 

Sir A. Hydari, in a contribution which really wound 
up the debate on External Relations, pointed out that 
the States stood by the sentence in the Premier’s decla¬ 
ration that, with regard to all matters not ceded by the 
States to the Federation, their relations would be with 
the Crown acting through the Viceroy and as regards 
Defence, he said, the Nawab of Bhopal’s statement 
represented the unanimous opinion of the States. 
They desired to leave all questions such as whether 
there should be a Minister of Defence and whether he 
should be an Indian or an European for decision by the 
Crown. 

Sir A. Hydari invited particular attention to the 
paragraph in the Defence Committee’s report in which 
an undertaking was mentioned that no committee should 
in any way abrogate treaty obligations with the States. 
He added that, as far as the Defence Minister being a 
member of the Cabinet was concerned, he personally 
did not desire to introduce an extraneous element and 
thereby destroy the unity of the Cabinet by making him 
a member. An educative liaison of functions could 
be performed better by an Advisory Council repre¬ 
senting the various interests. 



CHAPTER XIII 

COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION 

The subject of Commercial Discrimination and safe¬ 
guards may be said to be the most hotly debated in the 
Federal Structure Committee. Unlike that of the Army 
which though occupying a good deal of the committee’s 
time, was purely political in nature, the subject of 
commerce gave occasion for the European delegates 
from India and the British delegation minus Labour to 
take an extremely active part in the debate as it particu¬ 
larly concerned the Europeans as a class in India. 

Opening the debate on the Commercial Discrimi¬ 
nation, Mr. Benthall said that the leaders of British 
commercial opinion had no desire whatever to stand in 
the way of India’s constitutional advance on sound 
lines, but, unless the rights of the British commercial 
community were constitutionally protected, most clear¬ 
ly and unequivocally, they must reserve their consent 
to the transfer of political power. 

What they claimed was what was laid down in the 
Government of India’s Dispatch last year, namely, that 
subject to India’s right to receive reciprocal treatment, 
citizens of any part of the Empire should be allowed to 
enter India freely and engage in any trade and should 
receive just treatment. What they claimed for the Bri¬ 
tish community in India was exactly what was enjoy¬ 
ed by Indians in Great Britain. As British subjects they 
were entitled to any act which allowed State aid to the 
industry. 

External Capital’s Claims 

India had reached the present stage largely owing 
to the British capital. Their first claim was for recog- 
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nition of their established rights which was part of the 
national economy. It was not only a question of jus¬ 
tice but also of expediency, because external capital 
would not be attracted to India unless there was confi¬ 
dence of its security. 

The objection that external capital was opposed 1o 
political progress no longer applied. Regarding the 
criticism that the European capitalists did not train In¬ 
dians, he referred to the steps which were already be¬ 
ing taken and held that it, would be a blunder to force 
the pace. 

The co-operation of Indians and Europeans was 
in the best interests of both and the British community 
was willing to accept the majority report of the Exter¬ 
nal Capital Committee but they would not agree to Gov¬ 
ernment having power to prescribe that some propor¬ 
tion of the directors should be Indians but they agreed 
that Government should approve of the composition of 
the Board. 

Mr. Benthall asked for a recognition of the fact 
that the contemplated constitution would give India vast 
control. He said the Government should be master 
in its own house and what Europeans were asking for 
would not prevent its subsidising and nationalising the 
key industries. If the acquisition of the rights of ex¬ 
isting companies was necessary, compensation should bo 
paid. 

Subsidies should not be racially discriminatory. 
For example if both Indian and English films produced 
a particular kind of steel, subsidy should be given to 
both 
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Mi*. Jayakar 

Mi*. Jayakar, who said that there was much in Mr. 
Benthall’s speech with which he agreed, suggested that 
Mr. Benthall should consider whether the formula on 
Commercial Discrimination reached at the last session 
should not be adopted for the present and wait until India 
was free for a proper Convention to be concluded. Mr. 
Jayakar was of opinion that the formula constituted 
a very wise compromise, which had the approval last 
year of almost everybody. He assured Mr. Benthall 
that India did not desire, generally speaking, to make 
racial discrimination. She had suffered from it in the 
past, and, when she was free, she would be careful to 
avoid it. 

Mr. Jayakar referred, in this connection, to the re¬ 
commendations of the Nehru Report, (quoted below) 
which represented the bulk of educated opinion in In¬ 
dia. He was of opinion that the clause dealing with the 
Fundamental Rights, combined with the report’s defini¬ 
tion of a citizen, in which he was prepared to include 
companies and corporations, indicated the lines on which 
the solution was to be found. 

Emphasising the need for possessing the power to 
regulate competition, Mr. Jayakar declared that it was 
not a question of Europeans and Indians hut of protect¬ 
ing infant industries, which were endangered by tbe 
superior competition of other countries. 

Dealing with the right of the future Government 
to lay down conditions as regards companies, capital, 
composition of directorates and admission of Indians 
for training, Mr. Jayakar declared that if the companies 
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wanted subsidy, the future Government must have the 
power to regulate these matters and on a question rais¬ 
ed by Mr. Joshi, regarding limiting the proportion of 
foreigners employed, Mr. Jayakar said that the point 
came under the doctrine of reciprocity, which he advo¬ 
cated. He was prepared to give foreign nationals the 
same rights as their companies gave to Indians. He 
thought last year’s formula ought to cover all these 
cases. 

Sir P. Thakurdass 

Sir P. Thakurdas in the course of the debate said, 
that what Mr. Benthall had said indicated, “You shall 
not touch anything in which any Britisher is interested 
and we want a provision for it from now.” That was 
a tall and unjustifiable order. He did not underesti¬ 
mate the just apprehensions of the Britishers, but ask¬ 
ed Mr. Benthall whether the restrictions indicated did 
not amount practically to shackles on the development 
of India, commercially and industrially, that had no pa¬ 
rallel in any other British Dominion? If Mr. Benthall 
would only consider the position from that viewpoint 
Sir P. Thakurdas and his colleagues would enter into 
the spirit of the Britisher who sought protection from 
any aggression in future. British capital invested in 
India had brought handicaps. Indian railways were 
managed from London and instead of the industries for 
their maintenance being developed in India, materials 
were sent out from Britain. India wanted capital with¬ 
out political shackles, not capital which called for the 
safeguards they were discussing. Although Indians 
might have been taught racial discrimination by the 
Government of India the delegates were unanimous, 
that they did not want to discriminate racially. 
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Mahatma Gandhi 

Mahatma Gandhi said it was impossible to commit 
the Congress, much less the future Government of In¬ 
dia, to a sweeping resolution of the character of the 
formula adopted in last session, providing for no discri¬ 
mination between rights of ihe British mercantile com¬ 
munity and Indian-born subjects. He expected that 
the future Government would be constantly obliged to 
discriminate in favour of famishing Indians against 
those who blended riches with other privileges, hut, 
having said that, he associated himself completely with 
British merchants and European houses in their legiti¬ 
mate demands that there should be no racial discrimi¬ 
nation. 

He proposed the formula for which he had fought 
in South Africa. 

“No disqualification not suffered by the Indian-born 
citizen of the State should be imposed on any persons 
lawfully residing or entering India merely on the ground 
of race, colour or religion.” 

Gandhiji also proposed a further formula that 

“No existing interest legitimately acquired and not 
conflicting with the best interests of the nation in gene¬ 
ral shall he interfered with except in accordance with 
the law applicable to such interests.” 

Lord Reading 

Lord Reading commented on the great measure of 
agreement which the discussion had revealed. 

He thought that there was no difference of opinion 
on principle and said everybody, in principle recognis¬ 
ed that, in trade, commerce and industry no distinction 
should be made. The question was how British rights 
were to be secured. 

9 
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Lord Reading would prefer a convention by agree¬ 
ment, but said he would strongly object to a conven¬ 
tion which had to be passed by the new legislature. It 
was essential that the convention should loim part of 
the constitution. 

Lord Reading pointed out that the Nehru Report 
regarded discriminatory legislation as inconceivable. 
Taking that as the starting point Lord Reading referred 
to the definition of “Citizen” and the declaration of 
“Fundamental Plights” and took exception to the defini¬ 
tion as involving not only citizenship but something 
more, namely, that, in order to become a citizen of 
India, a person must cease to be a citizen of this coun¬ 
try. This was fatal from the British viewpoint. They 
could not ask an Englishman to give up citizenship in 
his own country in order to get rights to carry on busi¬ 
ness in India and to get the same rights as Indian-born 
subjects. 

Lord Reading made it clear that he would oppose 
root and branch any idea of discriminatory administra¬ 
tion or legislation penalising by some means a power¬ 
ful British concern in order to enable an Indian con¬ 
cern to flourish. If unfair competition had to be pro¬ 
vided against, the general law of the land must apply. 
If the competition was unfair it was unfair not only in 
one particular trade but in every other trade and if they 
wanted to legislate against it they must legislate against 
it for all trades. If it happened in one particular trade 
only, they were obviously entitled to legislate against 
it, but if it was merely unfair because a concern 
happened to have achieved great and powerful influ¬ 
ence by its capital, reputation or by the associations it 
had made they could not and ought not to attempt to 
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legislate against it. However difficult it might be for 
an Indian nascent company to progress where there was 
a powerful company in the same line next door they 
could not legislate or take administrative acts against 
the latter. Competition must determine the matter. 

Sir T. B. Sapru 

Sir T. B. Sapvu dealt with the points raised by 
Lord Reading, particularly with reference to the part 
of the Nehru Report dealing with discrimination. 

Paying a tribute to Pandit Molilal Nehru on his 
work in connection with the report Sir T, B. Sapru 
said that, if there was one man of his generation who 
was a full-blooded Nationalist, it was Mr. Molilal with 
whom Nationalism was a burning passion. Continu¬ 
ing, Sir T. B. Sapru said that it was in pursuance of a 
desire expressed by European trade and commerce 
that the definition of a “citizen” referred to by Lord 
Reading was incorporated in the resolution passed at 
the All-Parties Conference held in Lucknow in Decem¬ 
ber, 1928. Sir T. B. Sapru said that, as far as the clause 
relating to citizenship was concerned, there was still 
room for improvement to cover all ideas exchanged at 
the Round Table Conference and it seemed to him that 
there was no room for apprehension. It was never 
intended by the authors of the Nehru Report that 
Englishmen should lose their original citizenship in 
India. All rights belonging to them as citizens of 
England would continue. 

Concluding, Sir T. B. Sapru appealed to the Con¬ 
ference to settle as many points of difference as possible 
and said that the time had really come for a settlement 
with Europeans. 
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Sir P. Sethna 

Sir Phiroz.e Sethna endorsed Mr. Benthall's state¬ 
ment that great advantages had been conferred on 
Inch a by the investment of British capital, but simul¬ 
taneously England and Englishmen had derived untold 
good from it. The advantages, therefore, had been 
mutual. The i’ears entertained by the British were un¬ 
justified. 

Mr. Benthall and Lord Reading had referred to 
reciprocity between India and the British, but it .vas 
only theoretical. Sir P. Sethna subscribed to the re¬ 
commendations of the External Capital Committee, but 
the proposal of Indian friends for a fixed percentage of 
Indian capital was impossible and unworkable, but he 
would certainly recommend that the rupee companies 
should offer at least 50 per cent of the capital to Indians 
in the first instance. 

Gaadliiji’s Views 

Mahatma Gandhiji congratulated Mr. Benthall on 
his admirable and temperate statement, but regretted 
that he had introduced a claim that Britishers had con¬ 
ferred certain benefits on India and also a condition that 
European support of the National Demand depended on 
Indians accepting the European demands. 

Dealing briefly with its implications Gandhiji 
regretted that they were different from the deduction 
which Lord Reading sought to draw from the last ses¬ 
sion’s formula. There would be no discrimination 
against a single European, for he proposed no distinc¬ 
tion between Britishers and other Europeans, Ameri¬ 
cans or Japanese. He did not intend to copy the Bri¬ 
tish colonies and Dominions which disfigured their 
statute hooks with legislation ha=ind on dHinetions of 
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colour and race. He did not wish India to live in com¬ 
plete isolation and allow nobody to enter or trade with¬ 
in her borders but there were many things he must do 
in order to equalise the conditions. 

If any of those enjoying privileges, whether Euro¬ 
peans or Indians, found that they were being discrimi¬ 
nated against, he would sympathise but be unable to 
help for he would need their assistance to raise people 
from the mire. Gandhiji referred to the condition of 
“Umouchables” who were at present living at the mercy 
of the so-called higher classes and the state and said that 
in order to equalise conditions, the first act of the 
Legislature should be to give these people grants of 
land freely the cost of which should come from the 
monied classes, including Europeans. It would be a 
battle between the haves and the have-nots and he was 
afraid that the National Govei-nment would not come 
into existence if the haves maintained that the dumb 
millions should not have their own Government unless 
their possessions and rights were guaranteed. The 
Congress would not admit discrimination against non¬ 
nationals, as such. Any discrimination would be also 
ground for discrimination against Indian-born citizens. 

Gandhiji proposed, in this connection, his second 
formula and explaining it, said that he bore in mind 
the Congress resolution in connection with taking over 
the present Government's obligations. There was no 
question of repudiation but of merely taking over 
under examination. 

Sapru and Gandhiji 

At the close of Mahatmaji’s speech, Sir T. B*. Sapru 
■evidenty objecting to his queer method of defining pro¬ 
perty, had a go at him when he asked whether Gandhiji 
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proposed that the future Government should investi¬ 
gate everyone’s title to property and if so, whether any 
definite period would be specified. 

Gandhiji, replied that everything would be above 
board. It would be done by legal machinery. “I think 
there will be no limitation running against a wrong." 

Sir T. 3. Sapru asked “Under your National Gov¬ 
ernment, therefore, no title in India will he safe?” 

Gandhiji replied, “Under our National Govern¬ 
ment, the Congress will decide these things and if there 
is any undue fear, I think it would be possible to satisfy 
every legitimate doubt. I am not going to say that I 
shall examine no right and no titles.” 

Though Gandhiji’s discrimination formula was 
open to discussion, Indian leaders were disquieted 
owing to the likely effect of his speech defining the 
Congress position in intensifying the Conservatives’ 
pressure on the Premier against immediate Central 
Responsibility. Conservatives’ designs in this behalf 
were understood to be strongly entrenched by depart¬ 
mental experts pointing out the impossibility of bring¬ 
ing the Federation into operation under three years and 
producing a time-table. 

Lord Sankey referred to two official committees 
sitting and drafting' reports, one dealing with Provin¬ 
cial Autonomy and the other with Federation. It was 
reported the former was ready for presentation to 
Parliament based on communal status quo. The latter 
owing to many “loose ends” was unready and could not 
be presented to Parliament till the Princes decide to 
join the Federation and a communal settlement was 
arrived at 
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Fears Re-Provincial Autonomy 

This announcement confirmed the rumours current 
since seme time and the fears entertained by the dele¬ 
gates as to the object of Ibe Government, which, what¬ 
ever might have been at the opening of the Conference 
was now clearly thought to be to deliberately push for¬ 
ward the Provincial Autonomy scheme and shelve the 
main question of federation and central responsibility 
into the back ground on the excuse afforded by the 
deadlock prevailing in the settlement of the communal 
issue and also the states' unreadiness to join the fede¬ 
ration forthwith, There was considerable consterna¬ 
tion among the delegates on this new move of the Gov¬ 
ernment and it was frankly believed that the change 
of Government and the overwhelming Tory pressure 
on the Premier was the cause of this sudden change of 
policy. This was evident even at the beginning of the 
debate on Commercial safeguards when Sir S. Hoare 
wanted to wind up the proceedings as soon as the 
speeches were over, without allowing time as was done 
with regard to the other debates to discuss the draft 
reports on these subjects in the Committee before they 
were presented at the Plenary Session and in Parlia¬ 
ment. The reason assigned by Sir S. Hoare for his haste 
was, that they had had enough of Conference and that it 
was high time that the proceedings were wound up to 
enable delegates to return in time after attending the 
Plenary Session. But it was freely believed that the 
motive behind this move was that the Conservative 
Secretary of State for India, the European group and 
the British delegation felt rather keenly on the sub¬ 
ject of safeguards and did not want, that the almost 
unanimous decision arrived at on the subject bv the 
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leading Indian delegates should be brought lor final 
discussion in the Committee and to avoid the practical 
steps which Government may be compelled to take in 
the matter. But, owing to the spirited protests raised 
by Mr. Bonn and Mr. Lees Smith and the firm deter¬ 
mination of the leading delegates to carry on the Con¬ 
ference inspite of tire Government’s move and tire 
omin ous silence exhibited by the Moslem delegation, 
coupled with the personal influence of Lord Sankey 
made the Government alter their decision and allow 
the Committee to proceed in the usual course. But 
still it was clearly evident that the subject of federation 
and central responsibility will be shelved on the basis 
of the innumerable technical difficulties in its way 
raised by experts and the absence of a communal solu¬ 
tion. The delegates however determined to push 
on inspite of all these discouragements. The subject 
of Provincial Autonomy however retained the promi¬ 
nence with which it was invested by the Government. 

Debate Continued 

The debate on Commercial discrimination and 
safeguards was carried on, Mr. A. R. Aiyengar con¬ 
tinuing the thread of debate observed that he was 
unable to agree that there should be no distinction be¬ 
tween a mere sojourner and citizens Indian-born or 
domiciled after a definite period of residence or that 
absentee firms should have, besides the full rights of 
the British citizenship the additional rights of Indian 
citizenship. 

Mr. Iyengar claimed that the future Government 
should be placed on exactly the same footing as other 
Dominions. He, therefore, urged that the future Indian 
Legislature and Government should be trusted and .-n 
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effort should he made to reach an honourable under¬ 
standing on the immediate difficulties, the future being 
based on the goodwill thus created. 

Right to Retaliate 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, referred to the claim 
that India should have the z’ighl to resort to retaliatory 
measures against injustice and inequity in immigration 
restrictions on British Indians within the Empire and 
said that he wanted that principle to extend equally to 
commercial and industrial matters. The safeguards pro¬ 
posed for British interests constituted a restriction of 
the sovereignty that no self-governing legislature could 
accept and which the British Government always dis¬ 
couraged Colonial Governors from enforcing through 
the reserve powers. 

Mr. Sastri 

The Right Lion. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri recalling that 
when the matter was discussed at the last session it was 
recognised that India should have the same freedom in 
this matter as the British Parliament and that, by a 
convention based on reciprocity India should be asked 
to exercise the same forbearance towards the people of 
Britain and Ireland as they exercised towards the 
people of India, deprecated taking the matter further, 
as Europeans now seemed to be doing. He urged that 
India should be given legal power to impose discrimi¬ 
nations and then, by a reciprocity convention, she 
should agree to forbear as the British had honourably 
forborne. “You will find that she will respond hand¬ 
somely”. 

The nature of the British Empire was such that 
freedom was-given to a Dominion to discriminate against 
its own nationals. Mr. Sastri pointed out that the 
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descendants of Indians settled in South Africa were 
subjected to the most humiliating discrimination. He 
said this happened in every Dominion. Indians grate¬ 
fully recognised that Britain did not discriminate against 
Indians. Parliament, however, had power but the 
British people practised forbearance. 

Lord Sankey, interrupting, said he hoped they had 
good sense as well as good-will. 

Hurting National Seil-Eespect 

Having urged the British to rely on Indian good¬ 
will, Mr. Sastri argued that, to impose a disability 
upon the projected Indian Dominion was to hurt un¬ 
necessarily the self-respect and national dignity of the 
Indian people, and serve no useful purpose. 

Pandit Malaviya 

Pandit Malaviya urged that foreigners and British 
subjects trading in India were entitled to ask for pro¬ 
tection of the commercial right. They were not entitl¬ 
ed to ask the same measure of protection and assistance 1 
to which Indian indigenous industries were entitled and 
he was of opinion that the last session’s formula went 
far beyond the region of protection of commercial 
interests. 

Supporting Mr. Gandhi’s formula in which con¬ 
nection he declared that there was no justification for 
the suggestion that, if it was adopted, the title to every 
property would be unsafe, Pandit Malaviya suggested, 
in order to make it more definite, the adoption of a 
formula to the effect that no discriminative legislation 
should be passed or administrative action taken against 
any one lawfully residing or entering India merely on 
the ground of race, colour or religion. 
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Debate on Finance 

Before the commencement of the debate on Finance 
Lord Sanlcey again reminded the Committee of the pre¬ 
sent difficulties in the financial world and opined that 
the present was not the time to relax safeguards or 
caution in dealing with them either in India or in 
England. 

Lord Sankey begged the committee to remember 
that the Reservations and Safeguards must be in the 
interests of India and said a careless word or hastily 
expressed opinion might have repercussions outside the 
Conference and cause great damage not only in India 
but in England and elsewhere. Although he did not 
desire to curtail discussion Lord Sankey urged them, in 
the interests of India, to speak with the greatest caution. 

Sir P. Thakurdas 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas recognised that 
there was no necessity to deal with any special griev¬ 
ance of Exchange or Currency but India exercised very 
little influence as far as the international world was con¬ 
cerned. They were there to influence the Chairman 
and the British delegates and to submit to them the 
minimum aspirations of India and explain what form 
of Government and what particular safeguards in the 
interest of India would be acceptable. If anything 
more was imposed they would not recognise it as an 
advance. 

The Government of India had argued that a sudden 
change alone was to be avoided. He asked where the 
suddenness was considering that they had been asking 
for the control of finance for at least ten years. 

The manner in which the Government of India had 
managed the Currency and Exchange matters had tried 
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the patience of Indians. The future political reforms 
would be useless unless Finance was completely 
transferred. 

No Minister responsible to the legislature would 
have permitted the scandalous military expenditure. 

India’s total indebtedness was half in England and 
half in India. Would India, therefore, be so rash as to 
ask for any system of reform which would endanger 
the safety of those in India who held Government 
paper? The interests of the British investor were tied 
up, with the interests of the Indian investor. 

Sir P. Thakurdas pointed out that India’s debt was 
comparatively small and mostly productive. There 
was, therefore, no reason for special caution regarding 
India’s solvency. It was generally agreed that politi¬ 
cal influence should be eliminated from matters of Ex¬ 
change and Currency. 

Sir T. B. Sapru 

Sir T. B. Sapru devoted his speech to the constitu¬ 
tional and legal position and said that Section 20 of the 
Government of India Act gave ample safeguards against 
the suggestion that a new and inexperienced legislature 
might play with public money and use it to other than 
legitimate purposes. Unless Gandhiji's suggestions 
were accepted that debts should be investigated and 
certain debts wiped out, the present statute provided 
the amplest safeguards for certain kind of secui'ities in¬ 
cluding the debts of East India Company and the debts 
and liabilities lawfully contracted on behalf of the 
Government. Under the existing Act Parliament’s 
control was complete and absolute and when they were 
told that Finance might, for a certain period, be under 
the control of the Secretary of State the implication was 
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that the ultimate control should vest in Parliament and, 
so long as that was so, responsible Government would 
be a maimed and paralysed sort of Government, 

Draft Report on Defence 

The draft report of the Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee on Defence and External Relations was sub¬ 
mitted by Lord Sankey for’ final consideration of the 
Committee. It stated that the majority of the Com¬ 
mittee consider it impossible to vest in Indian legislature, 
during the transition, constitutional responsibility for 
controlling Defence as long as the burden of actual re¬ 
sponsibility cannot be simultaneously transferred and 
as regards External Relations the majority reaffirm the 
view expressed by the Committee’s second report that 
the Governor-General should be responsible for them. 

The Committee point out that the consideration of 
Defence is based on the principle enunciated by the 
last session’s Defence Sub-Committee that Defence 
must be increasingly the concern of Indian people. The 
report says that some members strongly urged that no 
true responsibility should be conferred on India unless 
Defence, involving control of the Army in India, includ¬ 
ing British troops, is immediately placed in the hands 
of an Indian ministry responsible to the legislature with 
any safeguards that can be shown to be necessary. The 
majority, however, do not share this view. They 
therefore, reaffirm the conclusion reached by the 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee at the last session 
that the “assumption by India of all powers and re¬ 
sponsibilities hitherto resting on Parliament cannot be 
made at one step and that, during the transition, the 
Governor-General shall be responsible for Defence” 
assisted by a Minister responsible to him and not to the 
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legislature. There is no disagreement, however, that 
the legislature must be deeply concerned in many as¬ 
pects of Defence. It is un deniable that such opportu¬ 
nities as tho legislature at present possesses of discus¬ 
sing and thereby influencing Defence administration 
cannot be diminished. 

The size, composition and cost of the Army are to 
be essentially matters for those on whom responsibility 
rests and their expert advisers. Yet they are not ques¬ 
tions on which there can be no voicing of public opi¬ 
nion through constitutional channels. 

The Legislature would thus continue to be brought 
into the counsels of the administration in discussing 
such outstanding problems as the carrying out of 
Indianisation. Further, there must be the correlation 
of military and civil administration where the two 
spheres overlap. 

The suggestion was made in this connection that 
a body analogous to the Committee of Imperial Defence 
should be established in India. 

Three Proposals 

The report says that various suggestions were made 
to secure this participation in the counsels of the ad¬ 
ministration, the cardinal feature of which generally 
was the precise position of the Minister appointed by 
the Governor-General to take charge of Defence. The 
report mentions three proposals: 

(1) The Minister while primarily responsible to 
the Governor-General should be responsible to the 
Legislature only as regards certain aspects of Defence. 

(2) The Minister, though responsible to the 
Governor-General, should be Indian and might be 
chosen from the Legislature and 
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(3) The Minister, as contemplated in the second 
proposal, should he considered as a member responsi¬ 
ble to the Ministry participating in the discussions, en¬ 
joying joint responsibility and resigning in the event of 
defeat in the Legislature over a question not relating to 
the Army. 

The report says that, while tome of these sugges¬ 
tions contain the germs of possible lines ol’ development, 
it is impossible to escape the conclusion that, as long 
as the Governor-General is responsible for Defence, the 
constitution must provide that the Minister should be 
appointed by the unfettered discretion of the Governor- 
General and be responsible to him alone. 

Further, the Ministers’ relations with the rest of 
the Ministry and the legislature must be left to the 
evolution of political usage within the framework of 
the constitution. 

Regarding supply, the report mentions the view 
expressed that this should not be subject to the annual 
vote but an agreement should be sought on the basic 
figure for a stated period, subject to joint review by the 
Legislature and the Crown representatives at the end 
of the period with special powers in the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral to incur emergency expenditure. 

The report says that the details of any such plan 
should be further carefully examined. 

Draft Report on External Relations 

Dealing with External Relations the report says 
that similar considerations apply as m the ease of De¬ 
fence and generally the views expressed followed close¬ 
ly members’ opinions regarding Defence. The report 
adds that there is a difficulty in connection with Exter¬ 
nal Relations, namely, defining the content of the sub- 
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ject. The reserved subject of External Relations would 
be confined primarily to the subject of political rela¬ 
tions with countries external to India and the relations 
with Frontier tracts. Commercial economic and other 
relations would fall primarily within the purview of 
the Legislature and Ministers, but, to a degree, ques¬ 
tions of the latter category might react on the political 
question. Special responsibility will devolve on the 
Governor-General to secure that they do not conflict 
with his responsibility for the control of External 
Relations. 

Close co-operation by whatever means experience 
may prove most suitable will be needed accordingly 
between the Minister holding the External Relations 
portfolio and his colleagues, “Responsible” Ministers. 

The report mentions that misunderstanding has ari¬ 
sen by the Committee’s second report including in Ex¬ 
ternal Relations “relations with States outside the 
Federal sphere” and says that, as stated in the Pre¬ 
mier’s declaration at the close of last session, the “con¬ 
nection of States Moth the Federation will remain sub¬ 
ject to the basic principle that, with regard to all matters 
not ceded by them to the Federation, their relations will 
bo with the Crown acting Ihrough the Viceroy”. 

The report points out that the Committee when 
discussing the two subjects with which it deals and also 
financial safeguards and commercial discrimination 
(draft reports on which will be circulated later) did not 
have the advantage of hearing the views of British 
Indian and Muslim delegates, who reserved their opi¬ 
nion until a satisfactory solution was found of the pro¬ 
blems, which confronted the Minorities Sub-Committee 
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and adds that some other representatives of Minorities 
have similarly reserved their opinion. 

CHAPTER XIV 
THE PLENARY SESSION 

The Plenary Session of the Round Table Conference 
opened on the 27th of November. It met again around 
last year’s famous oval table and in consequence of the 
increases in the number of delegates, two tables were 
placed within the enclosed space. 

Lord Sankey 

Lord Sankey, Mr. Thomas and Sir W. Jowitt sat to 
the Premier's immediate left and then came Mrs. Naidu, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Malaviya, while the re¬ 
mainder of the British Delegation were seated on the 
Premier’s right almost opposite. The representatives of 
the Minorities, the Aga Khan and other Muslims form¬ 
ing a large block sat at the tables within the oval. 

In order that every aspect of the work of the Round 
Table Conference might be open to discussion during 
the final Plenary Session, Lord Sankey and the Prime 
Minister began proceedings by formally proposing the 
adoption of the reports of the Committee of the Fede¬ 
ral Structure and Minorities. Fifty delegates had noti¬ 
fied that they wished to speak and at the end of the ses¬ 
sion, the Premier was to make a statement of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s Policy. 

Lord Sankey emphasised the solid nature of the 
work of the Federal Structure Committee for the new 
Indian Constitution and expressed the belief that Mr. 
MacDonald would be remembered as the architect of 
the Federal Constitution of India. The Committee had 
endorsed the report, but he called attention to the fact 
10 
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that Muslim members and some other minority repre¬ 
sentatives had reserved their opinion on the subjects of 
Defence, External Relations, Financial safeguards and 
Commercial discrimination until a satisfactory solution 
was found to the minority problems. 

The general debate was then begun by the Raja of 
Korea. 

The Raja of Korea 

The Raja of Korea generally supported the views of 
the States’ Delegation as enunciated from time to time 
by the Nawab of Bhopal on Federal problems and ap¬ 
pealed for the sympathetic consideration of the claims 
of the smaller States. He opined that the constitution 
of the Princes’ Chamber was an unsatisfactory basis for 
the appointment of States’ seats in the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture and urged the constitution of a Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee to give a binding decision on this subject, if the 
Chamber did not reach an agreement satisfactory to all. 

Sir A. P. Patro 

Sir A. P. Patro thought that the general result, of 
the Conference was far from satisfactory, although much 
good work had been done. Federation was fraught with 
difficulties, but he did not despair. The practical ques¬ 
tion was how long the struggle would take to com¬ 
plete. If it was likely to be delayed it was indispen¬ 
sable promptly to introduce responsibility in the Centre 
in British India. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum advanced the Frontier’s case for 
equal status with other provinces. He said that the 
people of that province would not tolerate anything less. 
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The report of the last Sessions’ Sub-Committee did not 
suffice. The position was so serious that prompt action 
alone would avert a revolution. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir pointed out that Moderates 
demanded complete transference of power to the pro¬ 
vinces unhampered by the reservations to the Governor 
except in order to avert a breakdown of the adminis¬ 
tration. Speaking as one determined to fight for Bri¬ 
tish connection, Sir C. Jehangir uttered a note of warn¬ 
ing against the grant of merely provincial autonomy 
and said : “If you make a mistake at the present criti¬ 
cal juncture, you will wipe out men like myself from 
public life. We are not going to join the non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement but there will not be a school of thought 
to which we can belong. Don’t let the masses believe 
that non-co-operation is the only method of gaining li¬ 
berty. Otherwise you will not have a friend left in 
India and you will wipe out those friends who through¬ 
out their life have stood by the British connection.” 

Dr. Narendranath Law 

Dr. Narendranath Law regretted communal failure 
but adhered to his opposition to communal electorates 
and while accepting a declaration of fundamental rights, 
declared that he was unable to support the Minorities 
agreement pointing out inter alia that it did not provide 
for the representation of such economic interests as com¬ 
merce, landholders and labour. The speaker criticised 
the financial proposals in relation to Bengal and said 
that unless the province had adequate resources, Domi¬ 
nion status would be poor comfort. 
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H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal 

The Nawab d Bhopal declared that all representa¬ 
tives of the States at that Conference were prepared to 
co-operate wholeheartedly for completing the work of 
building up the Federation which would bring satisfac¬ 
tion to the whole country. Nothing could dim the 
steady flame of India’s desire to be equal partner in 
the British Commonwealth. Nobody denied that the 
realisation of this desire must be subject to such reser¬ 
vations as were necessary in the interests of the Indian 
Empire. The Nawab of Bhopal concluded by paying a 
tribute to Lord Sankey. He said that all desired to 
see him in India at the earliest possible moment to con¬ 
tinue the work of the Conference 

H. H. The Maharajah of Dharbhanga 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga, combating the sugges¬ 
tion that the protection of important interests conflicted 
with Nationalist ideals, advanced landlords’ claim for 
adequate safeguarding of their rights. They needed 
proper representation in all legislatures through special 
electorates. The Maharaja of Darbhanga advocated 
second chambers in the provinces and urged that lands 
under permanent settlement should be regarded as a 
solemn and inviolable pledge. He urged that the ten¬ 
dency of the Indian legislatures recently to interfere in 
religious and social customs should be checked. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq 

Mr. Fazlul Huq contended that under responsible 
Government, Hindus being in a majority in most of the 
provinces, would have seventeen shillings in the pound. 
Moslems desired that they and other communities should 
have a proper share of the remaining three shillings. 
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He said that he personally, though not speaking on be¬ 
half of the Moslem Delegation, was prepared fco accept 
joint electorates in Bengal provided Mussalmans re¬ 
ceived their full quota on a population basis. He de¬ 
clared that in view ot' the backwardness of the Moslems 
they would be unable in open election on equal electo¬ 
ral roll to secure the position to which their numbers 
entitled them. Mr. Fazlul Iiuq added that the Round 
Table Conference had dispelled the calumny that Bri¬ 
tish Parliament wished to place obstacles in the way 
of Indian constitutional advance. There was not a 
single delegate who was not impressed with the fervour 
and singleminded devotion of the attempt to help In¬ 
dians solve their own difficulties. 

Sir P. Ginwala 

Sir P. Ginwalla advocated a further conference 
when a constitution was put into final shape. He con¬ 
cluded that the Round Table Conference was at least 
unanimous in condemning Untouchability and suggest¬ 
ed that it should record its opinion that swift action was 
necessary to wipe out this blot on Indian civilisation. 

Mr. V. V. Giri 

Mr. Giri expressed the opinion that the Conference 
was largely a failure because comparatively minor issues 
received prominence, while vital matters relating to full 
responsible Government were dealt with after hurried 
discussion. 

Mr. Hafiz Hussain 

Mr. Hafiz Hussain, after reaffirming the Moslem 
standpoint, drew attention to the difficulties in the es- 
+"hhvTiment of Federation and said that there was not 
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reason for British India marking a time. Pending the 
entry of the Princes, he suggested that provinces them¬ 
selves should federate and create a Central Federal 
Government for British India. 

Mr. J. N. Basu 

Mr. Basu emphasised the objection of non-Muslim 
communities in Bengal to placing power permanently 
in the hands of the majority community through sepa¬ 
rate electorates and stressing the universality of the de¬ 
sire in India for self-rule, said, that the communal dif¬ 
ference, though it must be dealt with did not constitute 
the predominant factor of Indian life. The case for trust¬ 
ing the people was therefore the strongest possible. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Indore 

The Maharaja of Indore, in his speech, replied to 
the objection against his scheme and proceeded to urge 
that it was inadvisable to thrust an undiluted demo¬ 
cracy on the States, for democracy, despite its advan¬ 
tages was not an unmixed blessing. India therefore 
should benefit by the experience of other countries and 
model her future institutions with regard to the tradi¬ 
tions, sentiments and temperament of the people. 

The Nawab of Chattari 

The Nawab of Chattari, regretting the failure to 
solve the communal question, thanked the Premier for 
help and said that except on the question of electorates 
there was complete unanimity among Muslims. He con¬ 
sidered that when all other safeguards for Muslims were 
embodied in the constitution and Muslims realised 
that the safety of the minorities rested on the goodwill 
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of the majority, they would willingly give up separate 
electorates. 

Reviewing rural agitation in India the Nawab of 
Chattari said that its cause was mainly economic. He 
strongly urged that property rights should be included 
among the fundamental rights. 

Raja Narendranath 

Raja Narendranath wholeheartedly supported the 
protest against divorcing Provincial Autonomy from 
Central Responsibility, for the questions to be solved in 
connection with the former were more difficult than 
those connected with Central Responsibility. 

Raja Narendranath strongly opposed the method of 
recruitment to the public services suggested in the Mino¬ 
rities Pact and said that it would be preferable to meet 
the claims of all classes by reserving for transitional 
period a proportion of the appointments for which such 
claims might be considered and for the rest declare merit 
to be the sole criterion. 

Mr. B. Y. Jadhav 

Mr. Jadhav generally agreed with Sir A. P. Patro 
and also with Sir Cowasji Jehangir regarding commer¬ 
cial discrimination. He expressed the opinion that at 
least partial Central Responsibility was necessary and 
said that if the Princes could not enter Federation soon, 
power should be given to British India alone to work 
a federal constitution. Mr. Jadhav urged the neces¬ 
sity to provide for the just representation of the rural 
population and declared that separate electorates were 
indispensable for the Depressed Classes. 
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Sir Hubert Carr 

Sir Hubert Carr affirmed that the Europeans urged 
the maintenance of the eflicieney of Lhe services because 
they wanted Government to start with such weapons 
as would enable them to ensure peace and prosperity. 
They would have preferred Provincial Autonomy be¬ 
fore central changes, but realised the deplorable fact 
that there was not sufficient confidence between India 
and Britain to-day for India to be content merely with 
Provincial Autonomy and the declared intention for 
central development. They therefore endorsed the de¬ 
mand of fellow delegates that the whole framework of 
the Federation and Provincial Autonomy would be in¬ 
troduced province by province, the varying needs of 
each being recognised in its constitution. The Euro¬ 
peans’ demand to be allowed to take an equal share 
with Indian fellow subjects in the commercial and in¬ 
dustrial development of India was vital to them, but 
did not imply any disadvantage 1o India or handicap 
on her industrial development. The generous spirit 
in which their demands has been received in almost 
every quarter constituted a good augury for the fu¬ 
ture. Sir H. Carr hoped that as a result of a contract 
between Indian politicians and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, all parties would feel hound to throw their whole 
influence in the task of allaying of unrest in India and 
preparing for the calm conditions in which India would 
rise from the present economic distress. 

Mr. Jarmanidas 

Mr. Jarmanidas said that the Federation had been 
accepted by all and differences of opinion between the 
Princes concerned only the method of selecting repre- 
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sentalivcs. Mr. Jarmanidas thought (hat a via media 
between the conflicting view a on this subject should be 
possible. He was of opinion that population and sa¬ 
lutes would not provide satisfactory basis for the dis¬ 
tribution of seats. He referred in this connection to 
Sir Akbar Hydari’s scheme and said that the federa¬ 
tion was doomed if that scheme was adopted. Salutes 
did not constitute the real criterion of the Slate’s im¬ 
portance and the majority of Sovereign States would 
remain outside the Federation if they wore not accord¬ 
ed proper representation. 

Mr. C. Barooah 

Mr. Barooah also insisted that the Conference far 
from being a failure as some people wanted the world to 
believe had been a great success and proved that India 
was united and earnest in the demand for complete 
self-government. If the communities differed, they did 
so only on details and not on the fundamental princi¬ 
ples. Points on which they agreed outnumbered the 
disagreements and the latter had been narrowed down 
to such an extent that, they might now be left to the 
sagacity and fairness of British statesman for a satis¬ 
factory settlement. He appealed to the Premier to 
take communal differences into his own hands and by 
persuading some and overruling others settle the mat¬ 
ter in a manner conducive to the best interests of all. 

'The Raja of Bobbili 

The Raja of Bobbili, on behalf of the landlords, af¬ 
firmed that they did not desire to thwart India’s unani¬ 
mous desire for Dominion Status, but they l-equired 
guarantees in the form of special representation in all 
legislatures, establishment of Provincial Bicameral Le- 
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gislatures and the inclusion in the Fundamental Rights 
of a clause securing the inviolability of their agree¬ 
ments and sanads received from the Paramount Power. 

Bobbili proceeded to urge Andhras’ claim for a se¬ 
parate province and said on behalf of Madras landhold¬ 
ers that Justicites emphatically supported the Depress¬ 
ed Classes’ claim for special representation and also a 
similar claim for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian 
Christians. 

Mr. A. R. Aiyengar 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar declared that the Gov¬ 
ernment’s intention to hand over responsibility to the 
Indian Legislatures was implicit in the declaration of 
last January. He said it was inconceivable that Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy alone satisfied that condition. 

Mr. Iyengar urged that the Government should 
have been more definite regarding the safeguards that 
they considered necessary. He was of opinion that 
an agreement was still possible if the Government took 
leaders such as Mahatma] i into confidence and discus¬ 
sed with them, if necessary, in camera. He affirmed 
that if that was done there would be practically no dif¬ 
ficulty in proceeding with the introduction of a Bill 
in Parliament. 

Sir M. Mehta 

Sir Manubhai Mehta stated that he had received a message 
from the Maharaja of Bikaner asking him to place a request 
before the Plenary Session for the enlargement of the Federal 
Chamber. 

Sir Manubhai Mehta thought that the States’ views regard¬ 
ing the future programme were insufficiently placed before the 
Conference. Pie declared that Central Responsibility, Federal 
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Government and Safeguards went together and Provincial Au¬ 
tonomy, with centralised control, was meaningless. There can¬ 
not be a Federation unless there is central responsibility. ffc 
are prepared to federate only if there is a Responsible Centre 
and unless our financial rights are fully safeguarded we would 
not agree to any transfer of powers to the Provinces which can¬ 
not become autonomous without our agreeing to such a trans¬ 
fer. The statesmen of the Empire must find a solution of this 
dilemma. 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Gandhiji began his speech five minutes past midnight and 
delivered for 70 minutes one of his greatest speeches—noble, 
cogent and pacificatory. Emphasising the representative, au¬ 
thoritative, powerful and determined position of the Congress 
he pleaded for a peaceful settlement with it. He appealed to 
the Government not to distrust the great and powerful politi¬ 
cal organisation after it had been invited. 

Gandhiji suggested it was too late to try to resist Civil 
Disobedience. He stood at the parting of the ways. "I will 
count no sacrifice too great if I can pull tlirough an honourable 
settlement. You will find me always having the greatest spirit 
of compromise that is working in the Congress, namel3, that 
India must have real liberty. 

“But so long as they did not agree regarding liberty’s im¬ 
plications so long was a compromise impossible. A nation 
of 350 millions did not need the assassin's dagger, the poison 
bowl, the sword, the spear-, or the bullet. It needed only a 
will of its own and ability to say 'no’. The Indian nation is 
learning to do that. 

Gandhiji proceeded, "whilst, I shall not abate by a tittle the 
claim that I have registered on behalf of the Congress, while 
I do not withdraw a word from the speeches I have made at 
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the Federal Structure Sub-Committee, I am here to compro¬ 
mise, and to consider every formula that the British or Indian 
ingenuity can prepare. But, i'or Heaven’s sake, give me a frail 
man, G2 years gone, a little bit of a chance. Find a little corner 
for him and the organisation that ho represents. You distrust 
that organisation though you may seemingly trust me. I am 
infinitely smaller than the organisation. I have no authority ex¬ 
cept what I derive from the Congress.” 

Gandhiji did not expect that anything lie said would influ¬ 
ence the decision of the Cabinet, which it had probably already 
taken. The liberty of practically a whole continent could hard¬ 
ly be settled by negotiation. 

He said he dissented from most of the reports submitted to 
the Conference, but felt that he could not truly represent the 
Congress unless he did so. Having claimed universality for the 
Congress, Gandhiji said that it was a calamity from the view¬ 
point of the work before the Conference that the Congress was 
considered as merely one political party. He wished he could 
convince the public and Government that the Congress was ca¬ 
pable of delivering the goods. It would have made a great 
difference if the claim had been recognised. If they recognised 
that fact they would welcome an organisation which could run 
a parallel Government without any force at its command even 
under adverse circumstances. Although the Congress had been 
rejected and although it was impossible for him lo prove that 
claim here, he asserted it because a tremendous responsibility 
rested on him. 

Referring to Mr. Ghuznavi’s statement that school boys in 
Calcutta were taught anti-British hatred, Gandhiji said that 
charges of that nature had been brought against the Congress 
times without number and repeatedly refuted but, if it was 
true, he was there to tender an apology on behalf of the Cal¬ 
cutta Corporation. 
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Mr. M. R. Jayakar 

Mr. Jayakar emphasised the expectancy with which 350 mil¬ 
lions were awaiting the next day's fateful declaration. He com¬ 
mented on the degree of unanimity accorded to the three-fold 
scheme of Federation. Central Responsibility and Safeguards, 
the soundness of which had been confirmed as the Conference 
went into details. He said that his only Jcar was that, in or¬ 
der to satisfy Parliamentary exigencies, the scheme might be 
mutilated and India might be offered less than a complete plan 
for the scheme stood or fell as a whole. 

Lord Reading 

Lord Reading, who re-affirmed amidst applause that he stood 
exactly where he stood last January, aroused further applause 
by declaring that the method of Conference had been comple¬ 
tely vindicated and be hoped that it would continue. 

In his view, the policy which must warm the hearts of all 
Indians and also British who loved India, was the great policy 
of All-India Federation, which possessed limitless possibilities 
for the future of India. 

Discussions had encouraged his belie! that the final outcome 
of the proceedings would he a great step forward in the pro¬ 
gressive march of India to her ultimate destiny. 

Lord Reading observed that the presence of Mr. Gandhi 
and other delegates who did not participate in the previous ses¬ 
sion had enhanced the influence and authority of the Confe¬ 
rence. The discussions had been conducted with the utmost 
frankness, but the courtesy and patience of all had triumphed. 

Speaking as the oldest member of the Conference with no 
political ambitions but the all-pervading ambition to serve his 
country and the Empire. 

Lord Reading said that he devoutly prayed that he might 
livo to «>e -n Ait-Tndia Federation in being and that a pros- 
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perous and happy federated India might remain a willing part¬ 
ner in the Empire. 

Mrs. Sarojini Maiclu 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu asked whether Britain to-morrow would 
respond to agony or to hope of people of India? They were dy¬ 
ing under the sweat and anguish of slavery and no more pro¬ 
mises, however, sweet, would assuage their pain. When the 
delegates returned to India they must take back some substan¬ 
tial alternative to the demand for Independence. She 
referred to Lord Reading’s allusion to equal partnership 
and said that that was something the best mind in India could 
appreciate but only on its own terms. Other Dominions were 
held by the silken cord ot kinship but India at present was held 
by fetter and until the fetter was broken there could be no 
talk of equal friendship. She asked the Premier to make the 
ideal of equal partnership real. 

Many arguments, including the communal difference, had 
been advanced on the subject of India’s preparedness for free¬ 
dom. She maintained that it was in welding together all di¬ 
vergent interests that the glory of India could be maintained. It 
was not by mathematical calculations alone that one could solve 
the vital issue of liberty. 

Referring to the Depressed Classes Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said 
that the Hindu community should be pledged to remove the 
blot and give them an equal place in all tilings, She eulogised 
the attitude of the Princes in declaring in favour of the Fede- 
l-ation. They had realised that they were Indians first and Prin¬ 
ces afterwards and their only security lay in the allegiance of 
their own people. 

Mr. Wedgewood Berm 

Mr. Benn said, much had been done to reach an agreement 
and if no bargain was reached it w r: due to the f’vt th.-t the 
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■Government’s intentions were not definitely known. There wee 
still great difficulties to be overcome and he advised the Pre¬ 
mier not to allow “the work to be continued by experts to be 
inspired by diehards.” 

Mr. Benn urged that the first step should be the continuance 
of the work by the present Conference, for, if rightly under¬ 
stood and handled, the Conference could do no more for good un¬ 
derstanding and sound constitutional arrangement between Bri¬ 
tain and India than all the blue-books in the world. The Con¬ 
ference should be the Secretary of Stale’s bodyguard. The 
delegates should not be allowed to return uniil pledges ol co¬ 
operation had been exacted from them. 

Mr. Benn argued that no final decision was possible until 
the communal problem was solved, but he suggested that the 
Conference should draw up heads of understanding between 
Britain and India imposing reciprocal obligations on both British 
and their Indian colleagues. That was the second step. The 
third step was for the Premier to get Parliamentary ratification. 

"Go from this Indian assembly tit St. James’s", said Mr. 
Benn, “to the British assembly at St. Stephens and ask them 
to ratify the heads ol understanding. Then ask the colleagues 
here to take them back and invite and secure ratification there." 

Mr. Benn did not forget the work before the Secretary of 
State. His problem was urgent. Violence and anarchy were 
raising their heads. Crime must be punished and punished 
swiftly. 

Whatever Government was in power a strong Government 
in India was needed, but a strong Government was not one sup - 
ported solely by route marches, ordinances, short credits ob¬ 
tained by exorbitant rates of interests and guns. Government 
could only be really strong if it rested on the assent of people. 
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"We can get the co-operation of good citizens and a strong 
Government backed up by patriots? It is here. Here 
is willing co-operation, if we can only seize it. 1 ’ 

Mr. Wedgewood Benn, concluding amid prolonged applause 
a speech in which he stressed the responsibility resting both in 
the Premier and the Secretary of State, said. “Do not leL to¬ 
morrow be a day ol pronouncement followed by com¬ 
pliments. Let it be a day of rccipiocal takings. Let 
it be a Treaty of Goodwill’’. 

Sir T. B. Sapru 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru strongly repudiated the suggestion 
that the Conference had been a failure. He said the idea of an 
All-India Federation had taken deep root. It was the only 
possible programme to which ho would cling unless its absurdity 
and the impossibility were demonstrated. The Princes were 
democratic enough to identify themselves with India’s national 
interest. It was neither just nor fair to allege that they had 
gone hack on the idea. 

Sir T. B. Sapru added that any scheme of mere Provincial 
Autonomy was doomed to failure. No party in India would ac¬ 
cept it. Sir T. B. Sapru begged the Government to think twice 
before adopting the old-fashioned instalment system of reforms. 
He urged Government not to abandon the Conference method 
but to have plans ready and put them into operation in con¬ 
tinuation of the work o£ the Conference. 

Six* Akbar Hydari 

Sir Akbar Hydari declared that the Federation was more 
firmly entrenched than ever. He suggested that simultaneously 
with Provincial Autonomy the Centre should be reconstructed 
on the lines of all-India Federal Centre with necessary safe¬ 
guards and reservations. He contemplated in this connection 
the constitution, as a temporary measure, of a Joint Standing 
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Committee from both Houses of the present Icgisiati te. v/lth 
which should be associated iupiescntatives of the Chamber of 
Piinces and also of the States which had not joined that Cham¬ 
ber. 

Sir A. Hyclari said that Botav mint be regarded as an In¬ 
dian Slate unit under che sovereignty ot the Nizam. Sir A Ily- 
dari added that, while i.afcyuuidins his rights, the Nizam did 
not wish to deny Ihe subjects oi Error as gica* a m*. isin'e 
of autonomy as Eiitish Indian Provinces. 

Sir G„ II. Hidayatullah 

Sir G. H. Hidayatullah agreed that Provincial Autonomy 
alone would rot voile. He appealed to Mr. Gandhi to solve the 
communal pioblom as, if it was not --ei.led. Mussulmans would 
resort to Civil Disobedience, with resulting chaos. India wel¬ 
comed the adhesion of the Princes because they had accepted 
the principle of Democracy and their action would lead to a 
united India. 

Mr. M. Kamachandra Rao 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao generally agreed with the Federation 
scheme hut regretted that the viewpoint of the States' peoples 
had been inadequately considered. Jit appealed to the Prin¬ 
ces to make all reasonable concessions to their -•ibjects’ politi¬ 
cal aspirations. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rac. drew attention to the importance of 
redistribution of the frontiers of Erhish Inditn Provinces. He 
criticised the pace of Indianisation of tiie Army end de¬ 
clared that Provincial Autonomy alone would not he accepta¬ 
ble. 

Sir P. Sethna 

Sir P. Sethna contested the view that the Conference had 
failed and though he would have referred the Government to 
make their intentions known beforehand, he declared lhat the 
11 
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Round Table Conference had acquainted the British with the 
exact position in India and awakened them 1o a sense of their 
responsibility. 

Sir P. Sethna sounded a warning as to the disastrous con¬ 
sequences of introducing only Provincial Autonomy and hav¬ 
ing examined the proposed safeguards with regard to which he 
found some points for criticism, he said that the time had come 
for British trusteeship to cease and he was confident that it 
would cease because he relied on British fail-play and justice. 
Sir P. Sethna also entered a plea that a few members ol the 
Indian Round Table Conference should be added to Burma 
Round Table Conference. 

Mr. Sher Mahomed 

Mr. Sher Mahomed dealt with Defence. He supported the 
proposed Indian Defence Committee, which should include a 
representative of the enlisted classes. He warned against im¬ 
perilling the country’s safety by a reduction of the fighting 
forces. 

Referring to the proposals for opening the enlistment to all 
classes, he insisted that it was essential not to allow the deterio¬ 
ration of the present standard declaring that the units raised 
during the war from non-enlisted classes had proved a hopeless 
failure. Finally, he urged that ex-soldiers should enjoy the 
franchise and receive adequate representation in legislatures 

Sardar Sampuran Singh 

Sardar Sampuran Singh drew attention to the grave econo¬ 
mic condition in India and, while agreeing with the inadvisa¬ 
bility of reducing the size and efficiency of the Army he sug¬ 
gested that retrenchment could be effected by substituting the 
Indian troops for British. Sardar Sampuran Singh urged the 
necessity of restoring faith hi British justice and fairness. 
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The Maliarao of Cutcli 

The Maharao oF Cutch paid that the Federation, deserved 
sympathetic consideration though the right method for the Prin¬ 
ces to enter the Federation was still to be determined. He noted 
with satisfaction the British Government’s assurances that the 
rights and interests of the States and their people would he safe - 
guarded. The consideration shown to the maritime states was 
an example that such attention would encourage the slaces to 
enter the Federation enthusiastically. The Princes were se¬ 
cond to none in their desire to promote India’s progress but 
they adhered rigidly to the British connection. The promises 
made to India must be fulfilled. Otherwise he was afraid to 
think of the consequences but he was sure that the Govern¬ 
ment would give the right lead. 

Dr. B. S. Moonji 

Dr. Moonji contended that neither the communal failure 
nor the Princes’ hesitancy constituted a bar to achieving Domi¬ 
nion Status which he had come to demand on behall of the Maha- 
sabha. 

He would welcome the Princes into the Federation, but 
pending their decision a constitution lor British India should he 
evolved. He expressed the opinion that the agreed solution of 
the Minorities’ problem should follow on the attainment of full 
Responsible Government. Otherwise it could be referred to 
the League of Nations. 

He pleaded for greater representation to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces in the Federal Legislature. He claimed a decimation 
of Fundamental Rights for States’ subjects. He criticised the 
Minorities Agreement and said he was opposed to stereotyping 
Untouchability by giving the Depressed Classes separate elec- 


tor M 
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Mr. 5$. Srinivasasi 

Mr. Srinivasan reiterating the demands of the Depressed 
Classes insisted on the necessity of special representa¬ 
tion by Separate Electorates, which must not be regard¬ 
ed from the viewpoint oE their effect on Hindu religion and 
society, hut whether they would give the Depressed Classes 
real representation. Mr. Srinivasan complained that the claims 
of the Depressed Classes were denied recognition in some quar¬ 
ters and said that in those circumstances they were not pre¬ 
pared to support any scheme of responsible Government, but 
if they were given ■’ufficient representation for their protec¬ 
tion they would consent to the fullest responsibility consistently 
with their safety. He added that their rights and safeguards 
must be embodied in the constitution. 

Dr. Dalla 

Dr. Datta believed that representation should bo by vocation 
and not by religion and upon a vocational basis the communal 
problem should be solved. The alternative was proportional re¬ 
presentation. The States should be democratised before enter¬ 
ing the Federation. The release of the Provinces from Central 
Control was indispensable to ensure the economic progress of 
the masses and Responsibility at Centre must be simultaneous. 

Bhvan Bahadur T. Eagliaviah 

Mi - . Raghaviah gave the general support of Tiavaneore, Co¬ 
chin and Pudukoltah to the main principles of the Federal Com¬ 
mittee's reports, bin said that there were certain points which 
required exploration and adjustment before they were decided 
finally. 

With regard to Federation he urged larger Federal Houses 
in order to provide adequate representation of the States. He 
concluded bv saying that Young India demanded responsibility 
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at the centre and a Federation which would ensure that it 
would bring the two Indias into Dominions co-operation. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan explaining the abstention of 
Moslems from the debates on Defence and other vital questions 
hoped that their attitude that it was impossible to discuss these 
problems until the governing problem was settled would be 
understood as indubitably right. He completely agreed with 
the principle of the Federation but thought that it would take 
a considerable time to work out. 

Meanwhile, it was essential to satisfy the legitimate claims 
of the Provinces. Provincial Autonomy must be conferred with¬ 
out delay and immediately the Round Table Conference was 
over, machinery should be established to work out a Federal 
constitution. 

Mrs. Radhabai Subbarayan 

Mrs. Subbarayan declared that the Federal Structure Sub- 
Committee had made considerable advance in ihe develop¬ 
ment of Federation which alone could realise Indian aspirations. 
She recognised the necessity of safeguards, but begged their 
English friends to remember that galling restrictions would 
only provoke resistance. There was a strong sense of financial 
responsibility in India and some events in the present legisla¬ 
tures had constituted an abnormal reaction to the existing con¬ 
stitution. Delegates in the past few weeks had suffered tor¬ 
turing anxieties. 

Provincial Autonomy was 2 s impracticable without a com¬ 
munal settlement as Central Responsibility. She hoped that 
the Government would not take the fatal step apprehended and 
concluded by reminding them of the necessity of safeguarding 
tbo intprp=tc of women. 
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Mr. Ghuznavi 

Mr. Ghuznavi declared that the Mos'eras would never, in 
any circumstances, accept a constitution which did not embody 
the minimum safeguards that they believed to be vital to their 
welfare. Referring to Bengal he said that the most urgent 
need was for a Government which would ensure stability and 
safety of property and the lives of law-abiding citizens. 

He was of opinion that the Federation was a distant ideal 
Government should introduce Provincial Autonomy immediate¬ 
ly and pave the way for Central Responsibility later 

Mr. Richer Shah 

Mr. Mehershali also asserted that Moslems would not ac¬ 
cept a constitution unless their demands were met. He said the 
time had come for Government to solve the communal prob¬ 
lem which was serious. He supported advance both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed said that nobody in India would be 
satisfied with anything loss than Responsibility at the Centre, 
simultaneously with Provincial Autonomy. Indians demanded 
full and unrestricted control of all ulfairs. The Indian debt 
was small before the War. Its present magnitude was the re¬ 
sult of the currency policy. Indians would provide funds lor 
Defence from self-interest. If internal disturbances arose In¬ 
dians would be the sufferers and naturally they would provide 
against them. He feared that military safeguards would ac¬ 
count for the taxation involved. 

Sir H. Gidney 

Sir Henry Gidney agreed that Provincial Autonomy alone 
was insufficient. He said that Anglo-Indians looked to the 
British Government for justice, for without Anglo-Indians In¬ 
dia would have waited for decades for her present develop- 
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moat. He hoped that if the Conference proceedings were to 
continue in India through committees and otherwise Anglo- 
Indians would be represented. 

Sir H. Gidney advocated a committee of inquiry into rhe 
present unsatisfactory position of the I. M. S., in order to re¬ 
move the distinction between Indians and British and so des¬ 
troy colour prejudice which was India’s greatest curse. 

Mi-. G. D. Birla 

Mr. Birla did not share the view that the Conference was 
a success. I-Ie said that the future Government would not 
have a shadow of control over the Finance Department. He 
doubted whether the Commerce Department tvould be trans¬ 
ferred without safeguards and pointed out that out of a 90 
crores budget 70 mores would be reserved. 

Mr. Birla emphasised the necessity of reducing expenditure 
particularly on the Army, which should be reduced at Last to 
the 1913 level. Mr. Birla proceeded to press for the examina¬ 
tion of India’s obligations and, referring to the demand that 
City financiers should ho reassured, said that the Indian in¬ 
vestor who was not represented at the Hound Table Confe¬ 
rence had equally to be considered, for he would provide money 
for future development. 

He concluded that to-morrow he might see a change of 
heart, but at present he saw no sign of it. 

He averred that the people of Berar did not desire in any 
way diftorent treatment from British Indian provinces. 

Sir P. Tliakurclas 

Sir P. Thakurdas dealt with the present economic condi¬ 
tions amidst a worldwide blizzard and referred to the taxation, 
currency and Gold Standard and said that the linking of the 
rupee to gold constituted an injustice. Sir P. Thakurdas ad¬ 
vocated confining the borrowing to India, except with the au- 
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thority of the Legislature. He said that there was no question 
of repudiation of defat, but no further sterling debt should be 
incurred except to meet the existing debt. England must not 
say. ‘’Because you have our money you shall not have free¬ 
dom." 

Mr. A. Bamaswami Mudaliar 

Mr. Eamaswami Mudaliar deprecated criticism of the Con¬ 
ference as unsuccessful. He referred to the handicap caused by 
the failure of the communal settlement and also said that there 
was on the present occasion a lack of the last session’s driving 
force by the British Government. Mr. Mudaliar said that 
“Justicites” were of opinion that it was impossible to work 
Provincial Autonomy alone. 

Sir C. Setalvad 

Sir C. Setalvad urged the difficulties in the way of a Fede¬ 
ration, the investigation of which should not be used as a pre¬ 
text foi delaying Self-Government. Any scheme for reforms 
by instalments was doomed. Minorities must be satisfied that 
the majority community would go t.o great lengths to reach a 
settlement. The communal question had been exaggerated. 
There was no doubt that points of agreement far outnumbered 
points of disagreement. 

Et. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 

Mr. Sastri wound up the debate, which had continued with 
two brief intervals from 10-30 in the morning until 2-12 the 
next day, with a moving appeal to Mr. Gandhi not to return 
in despair to the arid fields of Non-Co-operation. 

"Yes, Mahatma, your duty hereafter is with us. You have 
acquired unparallelled reputation. Your influence is unequalled. 
Your spiritual power to command men and raise them above 
themselves is acknowledged throughout the world. Shall not 
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these great gifts be harnessed to the constructive work of the 
nation? Have you the heart still to lead your people, trustful 
and obedient, through the Valley oi Humiliation if it is unne¬ 
cessary?—and I contend it is no longer necessary. The thing 
is in our hands to-day. In your hands, more than those of 
any other single Indian, lies our future progress. We can be of 
some use. Take us in hand. With you and your chosen asso¬ 
ciates wo can fashion our constitution to great ends. India will 
have cause to he truly thankful that you changed your plans 
and came here. I have read some history. British people often 
do wrong and take unwise courses. Nevertheless, in the long 
run, they return to the ways of reason, moderation and jus¬ 
tice. This is one of the occasions when it seems to me they 
are in a most winning and admirable mood. Take them uow and 
victory is ours.” 

The Premier paid a tribute to Mr. Sastri's magnificent state¬ 
ment, which showed an insight into the heart both of India 
and of Britain and “approached in that way, is bound to be ir¬ 
resistible.” 

Delegates agreed amidst applause to the Premier s propo¬ 
sal to send in the name of the Conference a message to the 
King-Emperor tendering loyal and heart-felt gratitude fox fa¬ 
vours they have again received from His Majesty adding they 
are deeply conscious of His Majesty s unfailing solicitude foi 
the well-being of Princes and people of their motherland. They 
believe that His Majesty needs no assurance that in other parts 
of his realm there is a livelier sense of loyalty and devotion to 
His Majesty’s Throne and Person. 

The Plenary Session of the Round Table Conference con¬ 
cluded its session in a setting of the same subdued en¬ 
thusiasm as last year. The Prime Minister’s parting message 
of hope and his assurance of the Government’s determination 
steadily to pursue the programme chalked out last year, brought 
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back in clear outline, the picture which some had appiehendod 
had almost faded away. 

Queen Anne’s drawing room, in which the last Plenary Ses¬ 
sion was held, was packed with delegates, distinguished visitors 
and representatives of the press. 

A large number oi visitors and Press correspondents were 
also accommodated in the adjoining room, listening in to the 
speeches through loud speakers. 

Precisely at 11-30 a.m., the Prime Minister rose to address 
the Conference and read the statement, which had the full au¬ 
thority of the Cabinet. He spoke lor 35 minutes. 

The speech was punctuated with cheers, particularly the 
announcement of the Frontier into a Governor’s Province and 
the appointment of Committees in India to implement work of 
the Conference. His personal appeal to the communities to 
settle differences without the intervention of the Govetrunent 
made a deep impression and when the curtain was rung down 
on this year’s session, wide expression was given by the dele¬ 
gates to the feeling ol personal debt of gratitude to the Prime 
Minister, who had laboured most heroically to bring the Con¬ 
ference to a successful close. 

The announcement that the Conference was “adjourned” 
was regarded as significant, several leading delegates remarking 
that the Conference had ended under good auspices. 

The full text of the Prime Minister’s speech is given in the 
Appendix. 

CHAPTER XV 
PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 
The general elections and the consequent change 
in the position of the respective parties in England, 
exerted a very adverse effect on the progress of the 
Round Table Conference. The Labour party which 
was, to the best of its ability, consistently in India’s fa¬ 
vour, had suddenly lost its foothold and found itself in 
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a very small minority after the elections. The general 
election was fought more on class lines, than on impor¬ 
tant issues of political policy. Most of the wealth, orga¬ 
nisation and social influence were ranged on one side, 
while the working classes v ere divided among them¬ 
selves, a certain section electing to fellow the lead of 
the Prime Minister, During the ’whole elections, no 
mention was made about India by any party. This 
glaring omission,—especially at a time when the repre¬ 
sentatives of entire India were present in London en¬ 
gaged in a most momentous discussion vitally afleciing 
both India and England, on the satisfactory conclusion 
of which depended the future welfare of Britain to a 
great extent—was noted with grave misgivings by the 
leaders of the Indian delegation. 

Indian Leaders’ Statement 

The fear entertained by the Indian leaders, was jus¬ 
tified soon after the formation of the new National Gov¬ 
ernment. Strong rumours began to float that the Gov¬ 
ernment had decided to wind up the Conference after 
announcing the immediate grant of Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy leaving the main question of responsibility at the 
centre and Federation to later discussions in India. This 
rumour, though at first denied by the Government, la¬ 
ter on became so persistent as to make the Indian lead¬ 
ers believe in its truth. A few of the Round Table 
delegates were also found to support this decision. The 
Indian leaders, meanwhile, to prevent any irrevocable 
decision on the part of the Cabinet regarding the ques¬ 
tion, issued a statement signed by Sir Tej Bahadm' Sa- 
pru, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Sir 
P Sethna, Mrs. Subbarayan, Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sas- 
tri, Mr. Ramachandra Rao, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
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Mr. Jadhav, Mr. Tambe, Mr. Joshi, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. 
Giri and Mr. Shiva Rao. 

The statement was as follows : 

"It is cur considered opinion that no political party of any 
standing in India will in the slightest degree favour the intro¬ 
duction of Provincial Autonomy as the firsl instalment, with a 
mere promise of establishing responsibility on a Federal basis 
in future. The Conleience was not called for this purpose. 

"None of us would have taken the trouble to come to Eng¬ 
land to achieve merely Provincial Autonomy, which, indeed, 
was recommended by the Simon Commission’s report. We think 
in the first place that no genuine Provincial Autonomy can 
be established without Responsibility at the Centre. 

"Even if it could be established wc are clearly of opinion 
that no party in India will be prepared to take it, and if it is in¬ 
tended to rely on the support of any particular class or any 
minority among the people of India for the working of Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy then we think that the position, instead of 
being improved, will become one of great complexity and insta¬ 
bility and give rise io a situation which, in the best interests 
of both the countries, must be avoided. 

"If His Majesty’s Government intend to take this step it 
must Ire understood that it will not be with our consent but 
that it is wholly contrary to our advice and the Government 
must prepare to take full and sole responsibility for their action. 

“We claim early fulfilment of the declaration of His Ma¬ 
jesty's Government made on 19th January last which was ex¬ 
plicitly reaffirmed only a few days ago by the Prime Minister 
on behalf of the National Government. 

“Mere reiteration of it in a fresh declaration or hr the pre¬ 
amble of a Bill for Provincial Autonomy leaving the establish¬ 
ment of Responsibility at the Centre to some future date will 
receive no support from us and will be strongly resented in 
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India as a complete breach of faith and as wholly inadequate 
to the needs of the country.” 

Moslems Fall in Line 

In the debate which followed in the Federal Struc¬ 
ture Committee regarding Government’s policy the 
British Labour delegation was warmly supported by 
the Indian leaders in their condemnation of the Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy scheme without Central Responsibi¬ 
lity. Even the Moslem delegates, who were still de¬ 
clining to take active part in the proceedings, express¬ 
ed their disapproval of the mere Provincial Autonomy 
Scheme. Mr. Jinnah speaking on behalf of the Mos¬ 
lems stated that 

“Mussalmans also feel that mere Provincial Autonomy will 
not command the support of better minds in India, but remem¬ 
ber also that no constitution will be acceptable + o Mussulmans 
unless their demands are complied with ” 

The European group also endorsed the same view. 

Mr. Gavin Jones on behalf of the Europeans said that they 
stood by the principles agreed at the last session. He did not 
think that a measure dealing with Provincial Autonomy would 
be adequate. 

Sir S. Hoare’s Reply 

Sir Samuel Hoarc in reply pointed out die difficulty oi the 
problems and said, "a number of problems which it had been 
hoped would be solved this year had not yet been solved. In 
view of this fact the Government had been considering most 
carefully the grave issues and when we ask you to come and 
consult us we ask because we wish to hear your views and not 
because we have already made up our minds.” 

“I shall convey to the Premier the views expiessed by seve¬ 
r'd influential members. Thev all expressed one view, no 
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doubt a very weighty '.lew, but it is obvious that even upon the 
kind of questions we have been discussing this morning there is 
no unanimity, even though this morning’s speeches are unani¬ 
mous. What I undertake to do is to see that the views ex¬ 
pressed will immediately receive the very careful attention of 
the Premier.” 

Lord Sankey Thanked 

The Federal Structure Committee had finished its 
labours. The draft reports on the various vital ques¬ 
tions discussed, were approved of in principle. There 
was a general agreement exhibited by the delegates on 
the solution of all the questions excepting the commu¬ 
nal one which prevented the Moslem delegates from 
taking their full share in the debates. However, the 
Moslems falling in line with the other sections on the 
question of Provincial Autonomy was considered as a 
great gain. 

As Lord Sankey was about to declare the proceed¬ 
ings ended, Mr. Sastri said, 

that he must first express the delegates’ feelings oi utmost 
confidence in Lord Sankey. The Committee’s work had been 
of the greatest importance and although there had sometimes 
been sharp differences a most wonderful spirit of cordiality had 
prevailed on all sides. This was largely secured by the abso¬ 
lute impartiality of the Chairman, who never allowed the ideal 
of a united integral India to fade from their minds and for that 
as well as other reasons, they were deeply indebted to him. 
They could never wish in similar circumstances to have greater 
good fortune than to have a chairman of Lord Sanlcey’s type 
and character. 

Other speakers including Sir T. B. Sapru, Mr. Jinnah, the 
Nawah of Bhopal on behalf of the Princes and Mrs, S«Kh-ra- 
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van warmly thanked Lord Sankey for his able conduct of the 
proceedings. 

_ Lord Sankey’s Reply 

Lord Sankey, who was obviously deeply moved, 
confessed that he was very much touched. He said that he 
thought Civil Servants should have the chief share of any praise. 

' He mentioned in this connection that, since the last session he 
had been presiding over Committees of seven or eight civil ser¬ 
vants which discussed questions which came before the Fede¬ 
ral Structure Sub-Committee. They held scores of meetings 
and produced memorandums of the greatest possible assistance. 

Lord Sankey continued that his task though diffi¬ 
cult, had heen very pleasant. He added : 

‘‘I want to say this that, first and last and for all time, I 
favour a Federal India. I am not going to desert you. I am 
going to take good care that nobody deserts you and do not 
think that anyone desires to do so. In my view a Federal 
India is not only possible but probable and the sooner we sa¬ 
tisfy your aspirations, the better for everybody.” 

'T am not going to say goodbye. I hope, I shall meet you 
again somewhere, some day and hope that I shall be one of the 
first to congratulate India on achieving what I know to be its 
ambition, what I know will bring peace and prosperity at last. 

I thank you.” (Loud applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 

CHAPTER XVI 
DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT 

At the Plenary Session of the Round Table Confe¬ 
rence the Prime Minister made a statement explaining 
the policy of the Government with regard to the Con¬ 
ference and the Indian demand as expressed by the 
delegates during the proceedings. His statement was 
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governed to a large extent by the results of the private 
conversations winch he carried on with the leaders of 
the various delegations rather than oil the actual views 
expressed by (lie delegates during the Conference. 

Very strong pressure was brought to bear on the 
Prime Minister by a sec'ion of the Conservative mem¬ 
bers of Parliament led by Mr. Winston Churchill to 
have a debate m the Commons before the speech at the 
Plenary Session of the Round Table Conference sum¬ 
ming up of the results of the session and restating the 
Government's policy was delivered. Mr. Bracken, a 
Conservative member asked for an undertaking from Lhe 
Prime Minister that no statement of the Government's 
future policy on India would be given before first ob¬ 
taining the approval of Parliament. But Mr. MacDo¬ 
nald declined to give any such undertaking. 

Premier’s Motion 

On December 1st, a paper setting out the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy on Indian affairs was circulated to the 
members of Parliament. On 2nd December, the Pre¬ 
mier moved the following motion on Indian policy in 
the Commons. 

“That this House approves the Indian, policy ol His, Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government as sot out in the Command Paper (Indian 
Round Table Conference} presented to Parliament on Decem¬ 
ber 1.” 

Mr. MacDonald referred to the various pledges 
given to India first by Queen Victoria and then by her 
successors and also by the successive Prime Ministers 
and said that the time had come to fulfil those pledges. 
He referred further to the Government of India Act 
of 1919 and the Simon Commission and traced the gra¬ 
dual growth of the idea of the Round Table Confe- 
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rence. He emphasised that the expression “gradual 
development” must not be interpreted by the House 
as something it could fulfil at its own leisure. Those 
words, he said must be interpreted to mean that the 
House was vigilantly and carefully watching the pro¬ 
gress of affairs in India and when the light time ar¬ 
rived, to increase the amount of self-government that 
India enjoyed. He also observed that the political ca¬ 
pacity of India was solid, widespread and had enor¬ 
mously increased during recent years. He referred 
to his attempts to solve the communal problem and his 
failure and observed that the non-solution of the com¬ 
munal problem must not be considered as a bar to fur¬ 
ther progress in India’s political development. 

Sir S. Hoare’s Speech 

Sir S. Hoare in a lengthy but powerful speech ex¬ 
plained more clearly the Government’s policy than was 
done by Mr. MacDonald. His speech was clear and un¬ 
ambiguous and gave out the exact position of the Gov¬ 
ernment on Indian policy. He said, 

that the pledge given in last January by the Labour Govern¬ 
ment must be fulfilled. He was of the opinion that phrases 
and generalities often mislead people both Indian and English. 
He did not attach much value to such phrases as “Dominion 
Status” and “Central Responsibility” but will consider the ac¬ 
tual facts, as these phrases are interpreted one way by some 
and another way by others. Regarding Safeguards, he said 
that they were not shackles on India’s liberty but necessary 
stays without which the new Indian constitution would lack sta¬ 
bility. 
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Sir S. Hoare, was constantly interrupted in the course of 
his speech by Mr, Winston Churchill, who proposed an amend¬ 
ment to the Premier’s motion as follows: 

‘‘Provided also that the Government’s policy effectively 
safeguards British trade with and in India from adverse pre¬ 
judicial discrimination; further provided that no extension of 
Self-Government in India at this juncture shall impair the ul¬ 
timate responsibility of Parliament for peace, order and good 
Government in the Indian Empire.” 

Result of the Debate 

Sir John Simon, Sir Austin Chamberlain, Mr. Lansbury, 
Mr. Baldwin, Miss Eleanor Rathbone and others spoke oppos¬ 
ing the amendment and supported the Premier’s motion. 

Mr. Churchill’s amendment was defeated by 369 votes to 43. 

Mr. MacDonald’s motion was carried without a division 
only a few Labourite Left Wingers standing up to oppose it. 

Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Maxton, Mr, Kirkwood and Mr. Mc¬ 
Govern had given notice of an amendment urging the Govern¬ 
ment to restore full Independence to India but there was no 
time for moving it as the debate automatically ended at 11 p.m. 

CHAPTER XVII 
THE LORDS’ DEBATE 

On 8th December, Lord Lothian, on behalf of the 
Government, moved a resolution in the House of Lords 
for the approval of Government’s Indian policy. 

In the course of his speech, he said that in the long rim, re¬ 
pression was no remedy and political discontent required a poli¬ 
tical cure. He then proceeded to review Indian policy since 1917. 
He believed that Mr. MacDonald’s statement commanded the 
agreement cf the great mass of responsible opinion in India. 

“If we went faster, we would imperil the structure of the 
Indian Government and therefore the peace, liberty and the secu- 
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rity of the Indian people. If we went slower we would be depriv¬ 
ed of the consent and the co-operation of Indians without which 
the policy of 1917 could not be realised. 

“The Round Table Conference would re-asseruble in some 
form and thereafter Government would present a draft constitu¬ 
tion for the consideration of Parliament.” 

Lord Lloyd’s Amendment 

Lord Lloyd in moving criticised the White Paper as danger¬ 
ously vague and said if all the safeguards were effective, responsi¬ 
bility would be a mere shadow while if real responsibility was 
introduced the safeguards would be worthless 

Lord Sankey 

Lord Sankey declared that the British record in India had 
stood the test of time. He paid a tribute to British achievements 
in many spheres and said that as a result of the British policy of 
ordered evolution, a body of educated and cultured opinion, nur¬ 
tured in British political ideals and sharing Bi'itish political ambi¬ 
tion was to-day pressing for a further step along a road which it 
was ready to tread with us. He was convinced that Govern¬ 
ment’s policy would produce a happy and contented India and 
appealing to Lord Lloyd to withdraw the amendment as likely 
to excite suspicion in India, expressed the opinion that only 
India’s doubt of Britain’s sincerity could prevent success and 
nothing would more effectively dispel such a doubt than the 
House of Lords’ unopposed affirmation of the Government’s dec¬ 
laration. Concluding he said, “a niggardly advance would mean 
chaos in India. The present opportunity may never recur. Let 
us seize it.” 

Other Members 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Reading. 
Lord Lvtton, Lord Snell, Lord Peel, The Marquis of 
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Zetland, Lord Hailsham, Lord Islington and some others 
supported the motion, while Lords Lamington, Sumner, 
Brentford, Salisbury and others supported the amend¬ 
ment Lord Middleton moved for an adjournment of 
the debate. 

Lord Irwin 

Lord Irwin, in a maiden speech, declared that the Round 
Table Conference had abundantly vindicated the conference 
method and he had not the slightest doubt that the chances ol a 
solution of the great Imperial problem had been immeasurably 
advanced by giving India the right to be joint architect of her 
constitution. Loid Irwin agreed that it would be a folly to 
underestimate the immense difficulties, but it would equally be a 
folly to underestimate the amount of common ground achieved 
by the Round Table Conference. 

Lord Irwin did not doubt that Parliament was prepared to 
give whatever powers appeared necessary against terrorists or 
any potential resumption of civil trouble, but pointed out the 
futility of mere repression as a remedy for political discontent 
and said that only a Government that was able to convince 
reasonable men that it was pursuing vigorously and determined¬ 
ly with a real intention to achieve a constructive policy aiming 
at an agreement could appeal for their support if it was compelled 
to employ severe measures in other directions. 

Lord Irwin proceeded to argue that it was a profound mis¬ 
take to treat the Indian difficulty as the work of an insignificant 
minority. He revealed that before the beginning of civil dis¬ 
obedience, he consulted experienced men in India on the possi¬ 
bility of treating the situation by inaugurating such a rigid repres¬ 
sion as would create “a desert which we should then call peace.” 
'The steps examined included suppression not only the Press and 
public speech and the closing of the Councils, but he had always 
returned to the conclusion that it would lead to retrogression and 
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not to progress. Therefore they had to turn their minds to a 
well constructed agreement. 

Revolt of the East 

Referring to Lord Lloyd’s speech, Lord Irwin said: 

Lord Lloyd had referred to a litter of paper constitutions nr 
eastern countries, but were they not to learn anything from the 
stirrings in Turkey, Iraq, Persia, China and Japan which had 
manifested themselves in different ways? He believed it was a 
profound delusion to treat the events in India as the work of a 
minority which, firmly and effectively handled, would fade away 
and give no more trouble. He expressed the opinion that if a 
system of political democracy did not suit India, once she was 
allowed freedom to choose she would evolve the necessary varia¬ 
tions. He welcomed the fact that the Prime Minister’s statement 
had raised British policy above fear of infraction by political 
accidents. 

Result 

The Earl of Middleton’s motion for the adjournment of the 
debate on the Government’s Indian policy was defeated by 106 
votes to 58. 

The Government’s motion approving of their Indian policy 
was agreed to. 

Lord Lloyd did not press his amendment to a division. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

THE STATES’. PEOPLES’ DELEGATION 

On September 14th the Working Committee of the 
Indian States’ Peoples Conference passed a resolution 
appointing Prof. Abhyankar and Amrithlal D. Shet as 
members of their delegation to proceed to England and 
nut forward their minimum demands before the Round 
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Table delegates. The delegation sailed on the 19th by 
the S. S. Kaisar-i-Hind. 

Their Work in London 

The work of the delegation in London may be ga¬ 
thered from an extract from a cable despatched by them 
to the Publicity Officer, Indian States’ Peoples Confe¬ 
rence at Ranpur, dated October 23rd: 

“The delegation did important propaganda this week about 
the Federal Court, demanding safeguards for the protection of 
States Peoples’ fundamental rights. The delegation demanded 
that a provision should be made in the Federal constitution 
enabling the States peoples to proceed against their States if the 
Federal law of fundamental rights is violated. 

“Four members of the Round Table Conference, as also. 
Mahatmaji, have promised strongly to support this demand. 
Mahatmaji reiterated his promise to remain adamantine on our 
three demands and would break the Conference if necessary for 
the same. 

“Lord Olivier, who shows great interest in the States’ Peoples’ 
problem, promised to raise a debate for States Peoples in the House 
of Lords. The Princes and British Indians are agreed on the 
financial proposals based on Mahatmaji’s formula, which suggests 
the status quo at present and the consent of the States to be 
obtained when the new taxation is necessary. Though the Princes 
are agreed, Moslem members want the States to he taxed from 
the start. Negotiations therefore are proceeding for the final 
decision. The States are agreed to accept the Federal Court’s 
jurisdiction in the case of violation of the Federal laws. 

“Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao has agreed to place before 
the Plenary Session of the Round Table Conference the minimum 
demands of the States Peoples as embodied in the resolution of 
the third session of the Indian States People’s Conference.” 
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Prof. Abhyankar’s Views 

On return of the delegation to India, Prof. Abhyan- 
kar, interviewed by the correspondent of the Hindu re¬ 
garding the result of their mission said among other 
things, 

It was not possible to get any sympathetic hearing from the 
Conservative leaders. The British Indian leaders were already 
committed to their views expressed in the last session of the Fede¬ 
ral Structural Committee. They however saw some who were 
newly appointed to the Committee. They saw Mr. Lansbury and 
Lord Olivier who promised to help when the Government mea¬ 
sure would be before Parliament. Dr. Laski also promised his 
support when anything definite was placed before the public by 
Government. 

Gandhiji’s Advice 

They were strictly following the advice of Mahatma Gandhi 
and as he did not favour any public agitation either in the Press or 
on the platform their work lay only in lobbying important people. 
Mahatmaji believes that we should not close the door of negotia¬ 
tions ■with the Princes and embarrass him by an open agitation 
against the Princes. We were under restrain so to speak and 
had to work. We sent three statements to the Lord Chancellor 
on the Federal Court, on the fundamental rights to the States’ 
people and on the representation on the Federal legislature,” 

Attitude of Princes 

Regarding the attitude of the Princes’ delegation Mr.Abhyan- 
kar said they were quite hostile to our aspiration. They strongly 
insisted on sending their nominees to both the Houses of the 
Federal legislatures. The question of fundamental rights did not 
come up for discussion. 
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Sir Mirza M. Ismail 

Sir Mirza Ismail, the distinguished Dewan o! Mysore con¬ 
sented to agree to giving the right of appeal to the States’ people 
to the Federal Court. Sir Ismail also wished the States to send 
representatives of the people at least to the popular House. Sir 
Ismail in addition did a great service to the second and third class 
States by rigidly insisting on the appointment of an independent 
committee to distribute seats between the various States. Sir 
Ismail’s proposals about the Upper Chamber were very thought¬ 
ful and would serve to remove many of the anomalies that would 
be created by excessive weightages and nominees of the Princes. 
Mahatma favoured this proposal, if at all any Upper House was 
devised. 

Confidence in Congress 

If any workable constitution is evolved and to which 
Mahatmaji agrees wo arc confident that he would insist on the 
representation of the States’ people, on fundamental rights be¬ 
ing guaranteed to them in the constitution and on giving the 
jurisdiction to the supreme court to protect them. He has 
reassured us of his undoubted support in this respect. In the 
absence of the support of any other British Indian political par¬ 
ties, this sympathy with our cause of the sole representative of 
the Indian National Congress is very encouraging and our ap¬ 
peal to the Working Committee of the Congress has not proved 
in vain. 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION 

Ever since the suspension of the gold standard in 
England and following that event, the linking of the 
rupee with the sterling, Indian financiers, businessmen 
and members of the Assembly have been protesting 
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against the act as being inimical to the best interests 
of India. Leading Indian members of the Round Table 
delegation determined to make every effort possible to 
persuade the Secretary of State for India to alter his 
decision on the Currency question of India. Sir Samuel 
Hoare on the other hand, wanted to convince the 
Indian delegates about the fairness and soundness of 
his decision on the question. 

Sir S. Hoare’s Speech 

In the course of a speech delivered before the mem¬ 
bers of the Federal Structure Committee on the gold 
crisis in Britain, on the very day of the suspension of 
the gold standard, Sir Samuel Hoare after briefly nar¬ 
rating the events which led to the decision referred to 
its effects on India and said, 

“I feel a special responsibility in this crisis for India. Since 
the fixing of the rupee by statute at 18d. sterling has until to-day 
been synonymous with gold and for all practical purposes the 
stability of the Indian exchange has been based on sterling as 
Indian trade is financed through sterling. The greater part of 
Indian’s external obligations is in terms of sterling. To follow 
gold and so increase the sterling value of the rupee at this junc¬ 
ture is, I am sure, you will agree, out of the question.” 

"It has therefore been decided to maintain the present cur¬ 
rency standard on a sterling basis. I am satisfied that this is the 
right course for India and is most conducive to Indian interests. 
The Government of India will, accordingly, continue the policy 
under which stability in terms of sterling has in the past been 
secured.” 

Various meetings were held at the India Office with 
a view to discuss the question more elaborately and ar¬ 
rive at a common agreement in which the leading Round 
Table delegates including the Rulers of Bikaner and 
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Bhopal, Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir Mirza Ismail, The Aga 
Khan, Sir T. B. Sapru, Sir Mahomed Shah, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mr. A. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Sirdar TJjjal 
Singh, Mr. Jinnah, Sir M, Dadabhoy, Sir P. Setkna and 
Mr. Benthall were present. At some later meetings, 
Pandit Malaviya, Sir P. Thakurdas and Mr. Birla were 
also present. The discussions ranged over a wide field 
and the searching questions put by the Indian delegates 
were answered by Sir Henry Strakosh, the financial 
expert. • 

Gandhiji on Currency 

Gandhiji clinched the issues by demanding answers regard¬ 
ing the desperate condition of the agriculturists owing to the 
unthinkable fail in prices compelling them to sell jewellery and 
pay taxes and the money lenders. He asked why price stimula¬ 
tion through the fall of gold value should be arrested by the 
rupee being pegged to the sterling and how the Government pro¬ 
posed to relieve the agriculturist by a proper currency and fiscal 
policy. 

It was admitted that the fall in the rupee below 18d. was pre¬ 
vented, a rise above was not prevented and that so far steps had 
not been taken to prevent the export of private gold. 

Thakurdas and Birla 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas pointed out that the last Cur¬ 
rency Commission had recorded a preference for the Gold Ex¬ 
change Standard. 

Sir H. Strakosh replied that it was then never contemplated 
that so many countries would abandon the Gold Standard. 

Mr. Birla maintained that the rupee was not strictly linked 
with the sterling since the Government of India did not accept 
sterling against rupees as the result of which, though the rupee 
could not fall below Is. Gd. it theoretically could i-ise above. Hold 
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was exported as the result of the Government of India’s buying 
price being below the world price. 

Sir Henry Strakosh maintained that India would have to 
export gold to meet her liabilities whatever her currency system, 
to which it was pointed out that Britain had stopped the export 
of gold and it was explained that the remedy lay in stimulating 
exports and discouraging imports. 

Sir H. Strakosh instanced the results of the heavy deprecia¬ 
tion of other currencies and pointed out that debtors and those 
with capital abroad gained, but wage-earners lost while India 
would have to pay more in respect of her sterling liabilities. 

Though the subject was discussed in all its bear¬ 
ings together with the allied problems of debt, taxa¬ 
tion, finance, etc., all of which resulted in a more or 
less satisfactory solution, the currency problem alone 
could not obtain a satisfactory solution. The subject 
was also ventilated at other meetings, as for instance, 
when Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar addressed a select 
group ol Commons members interested in Indian finance 
and currency questions explained, 

“How Indian currency was at Whitehall’s mercy and how 
Indian advice in successive currency commissions had been re¬ 
jected and stressed the need for a currency free of official control.” 

CHAPTER XX 

GANDHIJI’S OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Mahatmaji’s attendance at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference formed only a small part of Iris activities in 
England. He spent more time in interviewing mem¬ 
bers of the Government and other leading personages 
in England. A good part of his time was also devot¬ 
ed to unofficial meetings with the other delegates to the 
Conference for discussing various outstanding questions 
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including the communal one. The short intervals that 
ensued in the midst of his Conference duties were de¬ 
moted to visiting various places of interest in England 
.where he freely mixed with representatives of all clas¬ 
ses of people in the country- Inspite of his “strange” 
political opinions, with which none in England, nor 
many among the Round Tablers seemed to be in ag¬ 
reement, he was received wherever he went with the ut¬ 
most kindness and hospitality. The crowds mobbed 
him in the streets wherever he was found. The members 
of the Government treated him with the utmost defe¬ 
rence. He was invited to the Buckingham Palace to 
a party given to the Round Table delegates where he 
•went with his loin-cloth on and had a few minutes’ con¬ 
versation with Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Mahatmaji was deeply impressed by the universal kind¬ 
ness with which he was received in England. 

Visit of Charlie Chaplin 

The strangest visitor he came across in England, 
with whom he could have had absolutely nothing in 
common was, the world-famous comedian of the films, 
Charlie Chaplin, and it was stranger still to know that 
Mahatmaji had never heard his name before. The come¬ 
dian, however, suited himself to the scene and gaily 
chatted with Gandhiji on the subject, it is reported, of 
the good or evil of machines. Chaplin sat for a while with 
Gandhiji, prayed with him on the carpet and then went 
away immensely pleased. 

Visit to Manchester 

Mahatma Gandhi, the most uncompromising advo¬ 
cate of the boycott of foreign cloth in India, paid a vi¬ 
sit to Manchester, the biggest centre of the trade where 
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he was received with a friendly warmth which was 
truly remarkable. He met mill-owners and operatives 
and in informal talks gave expression to his views re¬ 
garding India’s future trade in foreign doth. He dis¬ 
pelled any hopes which they might have had of regain¬ 
ing their former trade with India, but he, at the same 
time assured them that there was nothing to prevent 
India giving a preference to Manchester cloth of such 
qualities as she may desire to import from abroad. 

Eton, Oxford & Cambridge 

Gandhiji visited the famous educational centres of 
Britain, notably Eton, Oxford and Cambridge, where he' 
was warmly welcomed by professors with whom he 
talked on various topics. He also addressed various 
student organisations on the trend of current, politics. 

Reception by London Indians 

The Indian residents of London, comprising most¬ 
ly of merchants and students gave separate receptions 
to Gandhiji where he addressed them chiefly on politi¬ 
cal matters. He also advised the Indian students as 
to how they should fashion their life and conduct con¬ 
sistent with their national dignity and self-respect. In. 
a reception arranged for him at the Guildhouse, Lon¬ 
don, Gandhiji was presented with a purse containing 
£575 by the Indian community of which £400 was 
said to have been collected by the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Visits to Celebrities 

Among the noted celebrities whom Gandhiji visited 
in En gland were Mr. George Bernard Shaw, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson and Mr, Lloyd George. Gandhiji had about 
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three hours talk with Mr. Lloyd George. He met Col. 
Maddock, the famous English Surgeon, who saved his 
life by performing a difficult operation on him for ap- 
pendicities while he was last in Yerrawadda Jail in 
1924. He also met Lord Irwin with whom he no doubt 
had a detailed talk on the political situation. 

Prof. Einstein’s Message 

Gandhiji received a message from Prof. Einstein, 
the great German Scientist and Philosopher as fol¬ 
lows : 

“You have shown by all you have done that we 
can achieve the ideal even without resorting' to violence. 
We can conquer those votaries of violence by the non¬ 
violent method. Your example will inspire and help 
humanity to put an end to a conflict based on violence 
with international help and co-operation guaranteeing 
peace to the world. 

“With this expression of my devotion and admira¬ 
tion I hope to be able to meet you face to face.” 

Meeting with Prelates 

Gandhiji paid a visit to Canterbury, the residence 
of the Archbishop and famous for its Cathedral. He was 
the guest of Dean Johnson. He had very cordial con¬ 
versation with the Archbishop and several other Bi¬ 
shops. He also attended evening service at the Cathe¬ 
dral. 

Gandhiji’s Birthday 

Gandhijis birthday the 2nd of October was cele¬ 
brated by the Independent Labour Party, the Gandhi 
Society and the Congress League with a fruitarian din¬ 
ner, to which he was invited. About 300 people were 
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present, A spinning wheel was presented to him on be¬ 
half of those present. 

Visit to other Places 

Besides the above, Gandhiji visited various other 
places in England, chief of them being Chichester, Nol- 
tingham and Birmingham. He also visited the Isling¬ 
ton Dairy Show, where, the goat which was feeding 
him with milk and which had been named after him 
won the first prize. 

Other Visitors 

Mrs. Robeson, wife of the celebrated Negro actor 
Paul Robeson visited Gandhiji and had a few minutes' 
talk with him. Mrs. Ghose, wife of Mr. Sailendranath 
Ghose, President of the American Section of the In¬ 
dian National Congress and her two daughters, Miriam 
Ghose and Lilavati Ghose aged seven and four years 
respectively, called on Mahatmaji and invited him to 
America. But Gandhiji regretfully declined the proposal. 

Other Addresses 

Gandhiji addressed various other meetings in Eng¬ 
land, chief among them being the Temperance Council, 
Peace Workers’ meeting, the School Students’ Union and 
the Postal Workers’ Union. He gave an impressive 
rendering to the Columbia Gramophone Company of his 
reflections on the existence of God which lasted six and 
a half minutes. He broadcasted a message to America 
on the very day of his arrival in England a newspaper 
extract of which is given below : 

“Hitherto nations had fought like brutes. But Indians felt 
th t the law Governing brute creation was not the law that 
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should guide the human race. He would personally wait, if 
necessary for ages rather than seek to attain freedom of In¬ 
dia by bloody means. The world was sick to death of blood- 
spilling and he flattered himself with the belief that perhaps it 
would he the privilege of India to show the world the way out. 

He invited all the great nations of the earth heartily to 
co-operate with India in her mighty struggle. He expressed 
deep humiliation that Hindus and Moslems were flying at each 
other’s throats and Hindus regarded millions of their own kin 
as "Untouchable.” He emphasised that in the struggle for 
self-purification Indians had assigned the foremost place to the 
removal of the curse of Untouchability, the attainment of na¬ 
tional unity and the abolition of the curse of drink. 

He appealed to the conscience of the world on behalf of 
the semi-starved millions of India.” 

Foreign Invitations 

Gandhiji received pressing invitations from civic, 
social and religious organisations from America, France, 
Germany, Italy, Palestine, Egypt, Hungary and Den¬ 
mark. 

The Rev. J. H. Holmes cabled to Gandhiji to post¬ 
pone his visit to America. 

American Negroes also pressed upon Gandhiji an 
invitation to visit them. 

CHAPTER XXI 
GANDHIJTS RETURN 

As had already planned, Mahatmaji was to have 
visited various countries in Europe after the close of 
the Round Table Conference before reaching India. He 
had received invitations from several organisations— 
political, social, religious, temperance and humanita¬ 
rian—as well as from famous savants, from various 
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countries in Europe, most of which, if not all, Mahat- 
maji was willing to accept. But, as regards to Ame¬ 
rica, he had no intention of visiting that country inspite 
of numerous invitations, and though as a matter of fact, 
appreciation about the Mahatma appeared to have been 
greater in that country than in any other. His reason 
for declining to visit America was not definitely known 
but it was thought it might have been due to the Rev. 
J. H. Holmes’ early warning to Mahatmaji not to visit 
America at that time. 

As it afterwards happened, Mahatmaji’s proposed 
tour of Europe had also to be curtailed considerably in 
consequence of messages received by him from India, 
according to which, though his presence was desired in 
this country, it was left to his option whether to return 
immediately or not. But Mahatmaji decided on re¬ 
turning quickly. 

Return Programme 

Gandhiji had eventually decided to leave England 
on the 5th December, when all functions connected with 
the Round Table Conference would have been over. 
Reaching the continent by the cross channel boat, he 
would spend the remaining part of that day at Paris and 
thence proceed to Switzerland. In Switzerland, Mahat¬ 
maji intended to stay with Romain Roland at his beau¬ 
tiful country residence at Villeneuve for a few days and 
afterwards proceed through Italy, via Rome to Brindisi 
and embark on board the S. S. Pilsna reaching Bombay 
on the 28th. A flying visit to Cairo in the course of 
his voyage was also included in his programme. 

On the Eve of Departure 

On the day previous to his departure, Gandhiji 
had a long interview first with the Prime Minister and 
13 
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afterwards with Sir Samuel Hoare. He also had pri¬ 
vate interviews with leading delegates to the Round 
Table Conference in the course of which it was under¬ 
stood that the future work of the Round Table Commit¬ 
tees were discussed. Pandit Malaviya and Mrs. Saro- 
jini Naidu decided to stay in London for some more 
time. 

Departure 

On the morning of the day of his departure from 
England, Mahatmaji rose as usual at 4 a.m. and after 
attending to his morning' routine, went through the touch¬ 
ing ceremony of leave-taking with the inmates of King¬ 
sley Hall. Neighbours crowded the streets and wish¬ 
ed him bon voyage. He drove direct to Victoria Sta¬ 
tion at 8-30 a.m. Gandhiji’s staff had already arrived 
at the platform to see that all arrangements were com¬ 
plete. A large number of friends, both Indian and 
English had gathered at the station among whom were 
Messrs. Sen Gupta, Horace Alexander, Reginald Rey¬ 
nolds, Polak, Lansbury, Dr. Datta and Pandit Malaviya. 
Mrs. Naidu was to accompany Gandhiji up to Folkstone. 
As the train steamed out of the platform, Mahatmaji and 
party stood at the carriage window and smilingly ac¬ 
knowledged the cheers and cries of “Bande Mataram” 
and “Gandhi-ki-Jai”, enthusiastically raised by his 
friends on the platform. It was noted that a large 
number of Gandhi caps wei’e worn by Gandhiji’s friends 
at the platform both Indian and English. 

Parting Message 

On arrival at Folkstone, Mahatmaji was met by 
the station master, who accompanied him to the Chan¬ 
nel steamer on which he immediatelv embarked. Mrs. 
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Naidu returned to London. In a parting message to 
the British people, Mahatmaji said to Reuter: 

“I am glad to be returning to India, but sorry to have to 
leave England. That is my happy condition”. "The English 
people should believe me” continued Gandhiji “when I say that, 
if it falls to my lot to fight them, I will be engaged in a fight 
never out of hatred, but most surely out of love, even as I have 
fought some of my dearest relations. Hence, I am determined 
to make every effort to continue co-operation as far as it is 
consistent with national self-respect. 

Gandhiji added that he had always asked Indians to fight 
for liberty without hatred against the English. As the result 
of his visit to England, he felt it more incumbent on him now 
to impress on his fellow-countrymen that they should have no 
bitterness against the English.” 

Welcome at Paris 

Paris, the gayest city of the world, turned out at its 
best to welcome heartily the ascetic of India. On the 
station, Mahatmaji was met by members of the Indian 
community and a posse of police at the head of the Com¬ 
missioner, who escorted him walking arm in arm, 
through the surging crowd. After facing a battery of 
cameras, Mahatmaji drove straight to the Hotel at St. 
Lazare, where he put up during his few hours’ stay in 
the gay capital. He was in much demand during that 
short interval to attend various functions arranged in 
his honour all of which he fulfilled. He addressed a 
meeting largely composed of youths, in the course of 
which he urged upon the French to study the Indian 
Independence movement based on truth and non-vio- 
hnce. 
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With Remain Roland 

“Villa Lionette,” the picturesque country house of 
Romain Roland situated on a poetic spot overlooking the 
little town of Villeneuve on the extremity of Lake Ge¬ 
neva was prepared several days beforehand to accom¬ 
modate Mahatmaji for a few days on his return to In¬ 
dia. Mahalmaji was extremely glad to accept the hos¬ 
pitality ol Romain Roland, one of the most famous of 
savants and pacifists in Europe. Though it was not cus¬ 
tomary in Switzerland to milk goats at that time of the 
year, M Roland had persuaded the peasants to break 
their tradition in order to supply Mahatmaji with milk. 
Keeping Villeneuve as his headquarters, Mahatmaji 
made short excursions to Lausanne and Geneva and 
also visited some Swiss villages and studied the condi¬ 
tions of their life. 

At Lausanne 

Speaking at Lausanne to a crowded audience at the 
Town Hall, Gandhiji said : 

‘ Europe was suffering from a malady caused by the burden 
of armaments and most countries were on the verge of moral 
and material bankruptcy”. 

He continued that the contagion had spread to Asia, but 
hope was coming from India, which was endeavouring to se¬ 
cure independence by pacific means. He invited his hearers to 
study the movement impartially and critically "and if you con¬ 
clude that the movement is conducted non-violently and truth¬ 
fully, place yourselves on our side. You can mould European 
opinion,’’ 

At Geneva 

Geneva, the capital of Switzerland, the seat of the 
League of Nations and the city of international repute,. 
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where many important peace conferences had been held 
even in former times, was the scene of Gandhiji’s visit 
on the 10th December. Though Gandhiji did not visit 
the League Secretariat, his activities in that city were 
none the less important. 

Addressing a crowded audience at the Victoria 
Hall, (built by an Englishman and dedicated to the me¬ 
mory of the great Queen) Gandhiji “referred to India’s 
experience in non-violence and suggested its adoption 
by the League of Nations for enforcing its decisions. Pie 
also urged other nations to follow Switzerland’s exam¬ 
ple of disarmament and declared that non-violence was 
made of sterner stuff than conscription." 

Visiting some villages in the vicinity, Mahatmaji' 
was impressed with the spinning and weaving activities 
carried on by the peasants in their homes. He was 
greatly interested in the demonstration of weaving of 
mats from straps of rags and himself took a hand at the 
loom. 

Through Italy 

Leaving Villeneuve and its pleasant memories, 
Mahatmaji entrained for Rome, en route to Brindisi. As 
the train slowed at Milan, Mahatmaji opened his car¬ 
riage window and smilingly waved to the small crowd 
gathered to see him. The station-master offered Gan¬ 
dhiji a first-class carriage free, which he gladly accepted. 

The train reached Rome on the 12th morning, and 
Mahatmaji alighting, was taken straight to his Villa by 
General Moris, formerly head of civil aviation in Italy, 
whose guest he was during his stay in Rome. Gandhiji 
could not see the Pope as he never gave audience in the 
evening, nor on a Sunday as the next day happened to 
be. Gandhiji, however, visited the Vatican Museum 
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and Library and also inspected the Royal School of the 
Montessori method. 

Mahatmaji visited Signor Mussolini at 6 p.m. on 
the same day and had a private conversation with him. 
The details of the conversation were however not known 
but it was stated that the Duce Chief put a volley of 
searching questions re: the Indian situation. 

Princes Maria, the youngest daughter of the King 
of Italy, unexpectedly paid a visit to Gandhiji shortly 
before Gandhiji left for Brindisi. 

The Princess conversed with Gandhiji for half an 
hour and also attended evening prayers with him. 

On Board S. S. “ Pilsna ” 

On the 14th December, Gandhiji embarked on 
board the S. S. Pilsna at Brindisi, bound for Bombay. 

At Port Said, Mahatmaji met a number of deputa- 
tionists including one of the “Wafd” party of Egypt. 
Though he was invited by Nahas Pasha, the leader of 
the “Wafd” party of Egypt, to pay a flying visit to Cairo 
on his return voyage and Mahatmaji had accepted it, he 
had to abandon the programme in view of the shortness 
of the steamer’s stay at Suez. This caused a great dis¬ 
appointment, not only to Egyptians but also to the large 
number of Indian residents in Egypt, who were enthu¬ 
siastically preparing to honour Gandhiji. 

Landing at Bombay 

Gandhiji was given a very enthusiastic reception 
on landing on the morning of the 28th December. 

The S. S. Pilsna berthed at 8 a.m. When the gang¬ 
way was lowered, Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel,, 
the members of the Working Committee and prominent 
Congressmen went on board. 
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Gandhiji, patted Mrs. Gandhi when the latter ap¬ 
proached him with hands clasped and touched his feet. 

Mr. Vallabhbhai garlanded Mahatmaji amidst deaf¬ 
ening cries of “Gandhi-ki-Jai”. Gandhiji looked happy 
at meeting his co-workers, and embraced Dx. Ansari 
and Mr. Abbas Tyabji. Gandhiji, however did not speak, 
as he was observing his day of silence. 

The Bombay Congress Committee had made ela¬ 
borate arrangements for receiving Gandhiji. By arrange¬ 
ment with the steamship company, they had issued spe¬ 
cial passes for select friends to go on board to meet Gan¬ 
dhiji. Admission to the Mole Station was by tickets 
issued free by the Congress Committee. 

The Mole Station was gaily decorated with tri¬ 
coloured Congress flags, banners and buntings. A special 
dais was erected in the centre of the station-hall. 

Gandhiji was conducted from the boat to the spe¬ 
cial platform where representatives of various organi¬ 
sations, and all the Provincial Congress Committees gar¬ 
landed him. 

Garlanding over, Gandhiji inspected the guard of 
honour presented by the Seva Dal lady volunteers corps, 
dressed in their orange-coloured uniforms. 

Gandhiji was then taken in a procession to “Mani 
Bhuvan” in a car decorated with garlands and flags. To 
his left in the car, was sitting Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, ex- 
President of the Assembly, who also returned with Gan¬ 
dhiji from Europe. 

A fleet of cars carrying the members of the Work¬ 
ing Committee and other prominent leaders, followed 
Gandhiji’s car. The procession was headed by the 
Seva Dal volunteers corps who marched in fours, wav¬ 
ing tri-coloured flags, with band and other music. The 
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road irom the gate of the pier to “Mani Bhuwan” was 
tastefully decorated. 

Gandhiji was lustily cheered by the public, who 
thronged the route. People came from the suburbs 
and neighbouring towns as early as daybreak and lined 
the route to have “dharsan” of the Mahatma. Ladies 
from the balconies showered flowers on Gandhiji when 
the car passed them. 

Gandhiji reached “Mani Bhuvan" at 10-30 a.m. 
There was a surging crowd of humanity which clamour¬ 
ed for darshan of Gandhiji who had to come out every 
ten minutes to the balcony. 

1 A huge crowd collected on the Laburnam Road 
in front of the Mani Bhuvan and clamoured 
for the Mahatma’s “dharshan”. Gandhiji was at the 
time pre-occupied with granting interviews to some Li¬ 
beral leaders. The crowd in the meantime got impa¬ 
tient and insistent, and kept on raising'vociferous cheers, 
and disorder and stampede ensued. 

The news that the crowds were getting impatient 
reached Gandhiji and he came over to the balcony over¬ 
looking the street. 

Mahatma Gandhi then stretched his hands and 
waved the crowds to maintain silence and keep order. 
The crowds maintained complete silence which enabled 
Gandhiji to address a few words which were perfectly 
audible to the large audience. 

“Addressing the throng the Mahatma requested 
thp rrowrt' not to wait and wa c tp thoiv vahwhlp timp 
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which they could otherwise engage in the national work. 
He remarked that he expected to stay among' them in 
Bombay for a day more. He also appealed to the crowds 
not to make demonstrations or touch his feet as he was 
driving out to the evening prayer meeting. He hu¬ 
mourously observed that he counted himself as an ‘‘Un¬ 
touchable”, and, therefore, they should not touch him. 
“He then asked the crowds to disperse and comman¬ 
ded ‘Now, you go home.” 

And the street was soon cleared of the crowds. 

THE END. 
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APPENDIX I. 

TRUCE TERMS 

The following statement by the Governor-General 
in Council is published for general information: — 

(1) Consequent on the conversations that have taken place 
between His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, it has 
been arranged that the civil disobedience movement be dis¬ 
continued and that, with the approval of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment, certain action be taken by the Government of India 
and Local Governments. 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

(2) As regards constitutional questions, the scope of future 
discussion is stated, with the assent of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, to be with the object of considering further the scheme 
for the constitutional Government of India discussed at the 
Round Table Conference. Of the scheme there outlined, Fede¬ 
ration is an essential part; so also are Indian responsibility and 
reservations of safeguards in the interests of India, for such 
matters as, for instance, Defence, External Affairs, the position, 
of minorities, the financial credit of India and the discharge of 
obligations. 

(3) In pursuance of the statement made by the Prime 
Minister in his Announcement of the 19th of January 1931, steps 
will be taken for the participation of the representatives of the 
Congress in the further discussions that are to take place on 
the scheme of constitutional Reform. 

(4) The Settlement relates to activities directly connected 
with the Civil Disobedience movement. 

CALLING OFF OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

(5) Civil disobedience will be effectively discontinued and 
reciprocal action will be taken by the Government. The effec- 
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tive discontinuance of the Civil Disobedience movement means 
the effective discontinuance ot all activities in furtherance there¬ 
of by whatever methods pursued and in particular the follow¬ 
ing: (a) the organised defiance of the provisions of any law, (b) 
the movement for the non-payment of land revenue and other 
legal dues, (c) publication of news sheets in support of the Civil 
Disobedience movement, (d) Attempts to influence civil and 
military servants or village officials against Government or to 
persuade them to resign their posts. 

BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS 

(G) As regards the boycott of foreign goods there are two 
issues involved: firstly the character of the boycott and secondly 
the methods employed in giving effect to it. The position of 
Government is as follows: They approve of the encouragement 
of Indian industries as part of the economic and industrial 
movement designed to improve the material condition of India 
and they have no desire to discourage methods of propaganda, 
persuasion or advertisement pursued with this object in view 
which do not interfere with the freedom of action of individuals, 
or are not prejudicial to the maintenance of Law and Order. 
But the boycott of Non-Indian goods (except of cloth, which 
has been applied to all foreign cloth) has been directed during 
the Civil Disobedience Movement chiefly if not exclusively 
against British goods and in regard to these it has been admit¬ 
tedly employed in order to exert pressure for political ends. It 
is accepted that a boycott of this character, and organised for 
this purpose, will not be consistent with the participation of 
representatives of the Congress in a frank and friendly discus¬ 
sion of constitutional questions between representatives of 
British India, of the Indian States and of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and political parties in England which the settlement is 
intended to secure. It is therefore, agreed that the discontinu- 
ani-a of the> Civil Disohedipnce movement connotes the definite 
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discontinuance ol the employment of the boycott of British com¬ 
modities as a political weapon and that, in consequence, those 
who have given up during a time of political excitement the 
sale or purchase of British goods must be left free without any 
form of restraint to change their altitude if they so desire. 

PICKETING 

(7) In regard to the methods employed in furtherance of the 
replacement of non-Indian by Indian goods or against the con¬ 
sumption of intoxicating liquor and drugs, resort will not be had 
to methods coming within tiie category of picketing except with¬ 
in the limits permitted by the ordinary law. Such picketing 
shall lie unaggrec&ive and it shall not involve coercion, intimi¬ 
dation, restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruction to the public 
or any offence under the ordinary law. If and when any of 
these methods is employed in any place, the practice of picket¬ 
ing in that place will be suspended. 

CONDUCT OF THE POLICE 

(8) Mi'. Gandhi has drawn the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to specific allegations against the conduct of the police and 
represented the desirability of a public enquiry into them. In 
the present circumstances, the Government see a great difficulty 
in this course and feel that it must inevitably lead to charges 
and counter charges and so militate against the re-establishment 
of peace. Having regard to these considerations Mr. Gandhi 
agreed not to press the matter. 

CALLING OFF REPRESSION 

(9) The action that the Government will take on the dis¬ 
continuance of the Civil Disobedience movement is stated in the 
following paragraphs. 

(10) Ordinances promulgated in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience movement will be withdrawn. Ordinance No. 1 of 
1931 relating to the terrorist movement does not come within 
.the scope of the provision. 
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(11) Notifications declaring associations unlawful under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1903 will be withdrawn 
provided that the notifications were made m connection with 
the Civil Disobedience movement The notifications recently 
issued by the Burma Government under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act do not come within the scope ot the provision. 

(12) Pending prosecutions will be withdrawn if they have 
boon filed in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement, 
and relate to offence which do not involve violence other than 
technical violence or incitement to such violence, (li) the same 
principles will apply to proceedings under the security provi¬ 
sions of the Criminal Procedure Code, (iii) where a local Gov¬ 
ernment has moved any High Court or has initiated proceedings 
against the conduct of legal practitioners in connection with the 
Civil Disobedience movement it will make application to the 
court concerned for permission to withdraw such proceedings 
provided that the alleged conduct of the person concerned does 
not relate to violence or incitement to violence, (iv) Prosecu¬ 
tions if any against soldiers and police involving disobedience of 
orders will not come within the scope of this provision. 

RELEASE OF PRISONERS 

(13) (i) Those prisoners will be released who aro under¬ 
going imprisonment in connection with the civil disobedience 
movement for offences which did not involve violence other than 
technical violence or incitement to such violence, (ii) If any 
prisoner who comes within the scope of (i) above has been also 
sentenced for a jail offence not involving violence other than 
technical violence or incitement to such violence, the latter 
sentence also will be remitted or if a prosecution relating to an. 
offence of this character is pending against such a prisoner it 
will be withdrawn, (iii) Soldiers and police convicted of 
offences involvin'* disobedience of orders in the very few cases 
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that have occurred will not come within the scope of the 
amnesty. 

(14) Fines which have not been realised will be remitted 
Where an order for the forfeiture of security has been made 
and the security has not been realised it will be similarly remit¬ 
ted. Fines which have been realised and securities forfeited 
under the security provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code 
and realised under any law will not be returned. 

(15) Additional police imposed in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience movement at the expense of the inhabitants of a 
particular area will be withdrawn at the discretion of the Local 
Governments. Local Gcwernments will not refund any money 
in excess of the actual cost that has been realised. 

RETURN OF MOVABLE AND IMMOVABLE PRO¬ 
PERTY 

(16) (a) Movable property which is not an illegal posses¬ 
sion and which has been seized in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience movement under the Ordinances or the provisions 
of the Criminal Law will be returned if it is still in the posses¬ 
sion of Government; (b) Movable property forfeited or attached 
in connection with the realisation of land revenue or other dues 
will be returned unless the Collector of the District has reason 
to believe that the defaulter will contumaciously refuse to pay 
the dues recoverable from him within a reasonable period, lit 
deciding what is a reasonable period, special regard will be paid 
to cases in which the defaulters,while willing to pay genuinely, 
require time for the purpose and if necessary, the revenue will 
be suspended in accordance with the ordinary principles of land 
revenue administration; (c) compensation will not be given for 
deterioration; (d) where movable property has been sold or 
otherwise finally disposed of by the Government compensation 
will not be given and the sale proceeds will not be returned ex¬ 
cept in so far as they are in excess of the le»al dues for which 
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the property may have been sold; (e) it will be open to any 
person to seek any legal remedy he may have on the ground 
that the attachment or seizure of property was not in accord¬ 
ance with the law. 

(17) (a) Immovable properly of which possession has been 
taken under Ordinance IX, of 1930, will be returned in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the Ordinance, (b) Land and other 
immovable property in the possession of Government which has 
been forfeited or attached in connection with the realisation of 
land revenue or other dues will be returned unless the Collector 
of the District has reason to believe that the defaulter will con¬ 
tumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable from him within 
a reasonable period. In deciding what is a reasonable period 
special regard will be paid to cases in which the defaulter while 
willing to pay genuinely requires time for the purpose and, if 
necessary, the revenues will be suspended in accordance with 
the ordinary principles of land revenue administration, (c) 
Where immovable property has been sold to third parties the 
transaction must be regarded as final so far as Government are 
concerned, (Note): Mr. Gandhi has represented to Government 
that, according to his information and belief, some at least of 
these sales have been unlawful and unjust. The Government, 
on the information before them, cannot accept this contention, 
(d) It will be open to any person to seek any legal remedy he 
may have on the ground that the seizure or attachment of pro¬ 
perty was not in accordance with the law. 

(18) The Government believe that there have been very 
few cases in which the realisation of dues has not been made in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. In order to meet 
such cases, if any, Local Governments will issue instructions to 
District Officers to have prompt enquiry made into any specific 
complaint of this nature and to give redress without delay if 
illegality is established. 
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POSTS OF INCUMBENTS WHO HAVE RESIGNED 

(19) Whore the posts rendered vacant by resignations have 
permanently filled, the Government will not be able to reinstate 
the late incumbents. Other eases of resignation will be con¬ 
sidered on their merits by the Local Governments who will 
pursue a liberal policy in regard to the reappointment of Gov¬ 
ernment servants and village officials who apply for reinstate¬ 
ment. 

MANUFACTURE OF SALT 

(20) Government are unable to condone breaches ot the 
existing law relating to the salt administration, nor are they 
able, in the present financial conditions of the country, to make 
substantial modifications in the Salt Acts. For the sake, how¬ 
ever, of giving relief to certain of the poorer classes they are 
prepared to extend their administrative provisions on lines 
already prevailing in certain places in order to permit local re¬ 
sidents in villages immediately adjoining areas where salt can 
be collected or made to collect or make salt for domestic con¬ 
sumption or sale within such villages but not for sale to or 
trading with individuals living outside them. 

- (21) In the event of Congress failing to give full effect to 
the obligations of this settlement, Government will take such 
action as many, in consequence, become necessary for the pro¬ 
tection of the public and individuals and the due observance 
of law and order. 

(Sd.) W. EMERSON, 
Secretary of the Government of India. 
Working Committee’s Resolution 
The following resolution was passed by the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress on 5-3-31. 

"The Working Committee having considered the terms of 
the provisional settlement arrived at between the Government 
of India and Mr. Gandhi on behalf of the Congress, endorses 
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them and directs all Congress Committees to take immediate 
action in accordance with them. The Committee hopes that ihe 
country will carry out the terms agreed to in so fax’ as they 
relate to various Congress activities and is of opinion that on a 
strict fulfilment of obligations undertaken on. behalf of the 
Congress will depend the advance of India towards Puma 
Swaraj". 

A telegram has been sent accordingly to all Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committees. 

Instruction to P. C. C.’S 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, General Secretary of the Congress, has 
wired to all Provincial Congress Committees as follows: — 

‘‘In view of the provisional settlement arrived at between 
the Working Committee on behalf of the Congress and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, I request you to take immediate steps to 
inform all Congress Committees in your prvoin.ee to act in 
accordance with it. Civil Disobedience and No-Tax campaigns 
are to be discontinued and there should be no further defiance 
of laws of regulations. 

Boycott of British goods as such is to be discontinued and 
•complete freedom regarding them given, but boycott of intoxi¬ 
cating drink and drugs and of all foreign cloth and liquor shops 
is permitted and should be continued wherever necessary. 
Such picketing should not be aggressive, and should not involve 
coercion, intimidation, restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruc¬ 
tion to public or axiy offence under the ordinary law. If these 
conditions are not satisfied in any area picketing is to be sus¬ 
pended there. Insistence on Swedeshi goods in preference to all 
foreign goods is also to be continued. 

Thei'e should be no organised disobedience of salt laws and 
no raids, but villagers residing in areas where salt is collected 
or made are permitted to continue to collect or make salt for 
•domestic consumption nr sale in the neighbourhood, but there 
14 
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should be no sale ox - trading outside. Unauthorised news sheets 
should be stopped. 

Tax-payers should prepare for payment of land revenue and 
return to village where vacated. In cases of economic distress 
or inability of payment, other methods for remission or sus¬ 
pension should be adopted. In view of the pending release of 
prisoners, special directions for election of delegates to Karachi 
Congress are being issued to the Press.” 

APPENDIX II 

The following is the text of Gandhiji’s speech at the Plenary 
Session of the Round Table Conference : 

Prime Minister and friends: Prime Minister, you will ex¬ 
tend to me the indulgence of a physically incapable man and 
therefore you and this Assembly will please excuse me for my 
inability to stand up to address you. 

The Chairman: Certainly, Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi: Thank you. I wish that I could have done 
without having to speak to you but I felt that I would not have 
been just to you or just to my principle if I did not put in what 
may be the last word on behall of the Congress. I live under 
no illusion. 

I do not think that anything that I can say this evening 
can possibly influence the decision of the Cabinet. Probably 
the decision has been already taken. Matters of liberty of prac¬ 
tically a whole continent can hardly be decided by mere argu¬ 
mentation, even negotiations. Negotiations have their purpose 
and have their play, but only under certain condi¬ 
tions. Without those conditions negotiations are a fruitless 
task. But I do not want to go into all those matters. I want 
as far as possible to confine myself within the four corners of 
the conditions that you, Prime Minister, read to this Confe¬ 
rence at its opening meeting. I would, therefore, first of all say 
a few words in connection with the reports that have been sub- 
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mitted to this Conference. You will find in these reports that 
generally it has been stated that so and so is the opinion of a 
large majority. Some, however, have expressed an opinion to 
the contrary, and so on. Parties who have dissented have not 
been stated. I had heard when I was in India and I was told 
when I came here, that no decision or no decisions will be taken 
by the ordinary rule of majority, and 1 do not want to men¬ 
tion this fact here by way of complaint that the reports have 
been so framed as if the proceedings were governed by the 
test of majority. But it was necessary for me to mention this 
fact, because to most of these reports you will find that there 
is a dissenting opinion, and in most of the cases that dissent 
unfortunately happens to belong to me. It was not a matter 
of joy to have to dissent from fellow delegates, but I felt that 
I could not truly represent the Congress unless I notified that 
dissent. 

There is another tiling which I want to bring to the notice 
of this Conference, namely: what is the meaning of the dis¬ 
sent of the Congress? I said at one of the preliminary meetings 
of the Federal Structure Committee that the Congress claimed 
to represent over 85 per cent of the population, of India, that is 
to say the dumb, toiling, semi-starved millions. But I went fur¬ 
ther : that the Congress claimed also by right of service to re¬ 
present even the Princes, if they would pardon my putting forth 
that claim, and the landed gentry, the educated class. I wish 
to repeat that claim and I wish this evening to emphasise that 
claim. 

All the other parties at this meeting represent sectional in¬ 
terests. Congress alone claims to represent the whole of In¬ 
dia, all interests. It is no communal organisation: it is a de¬ 
termined enemy of communalism in any shape or form. Con¬ 
gress knows no distinction of race, colour or creed; its platform 
i- univer-h It may not always have lived up to the creed. I 
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do not know a single human organisation that lives up to its 
creed. Congress had failed very often to my knowledge. It 
may have failed more often to the knowledge of its critics. But 
the worst critic will have to recognise, as it has been recog¬ 
nised, that the National Congress of India is a daily growing or¬ 
ganisation that its message penetrates the remotest village of 
India; that on given occasions the Congress has been, able to 
demonstrate its influence over and among these masses who in¬ 
habit its 700,000 villages. 

“A Parallel Government” 

And yet here I see that the Congress is treated as one ol 
the Parties. I do not mind it; I do nor regard it as a calamity 
for the Congress; but I do regard it as a calamity 
for the purpose of doing work for which we have gathered to¬ 
gether here. I wish I could convince all the British public 
men, the British Ministers, that the Congress is capable of deli¬ 
vering the goods. The Congress is the only all-India wide na¬ 
tional organisation bereft of any communal basis; that it does 
represent all the minorities which have lodged their claim here 
and which, or the signatories on their behalf, claim—-I hold un¬ 
justifiably—to represent 4G per cent of the population of India. 
The Congress I say claims to represent all these minorities. 
What a great difference it would be to-day if this claim on behalf 
of the Congress was recognised. I feel that I have to state 
this claim with some degree of emphasis on behalf of peace, for 
the sake of achieving the purpose which is common to all of 
us, to you Englishmen who sit at this Table and to us the In¬ 
dian men and women who also sit at this table. I say so for 
this reason; Congress is a powerful organisation; Congress is 
an organisation which has been accused of running or desiring 
to run a parallel Government; and in a way I have endorsed 
the charge. If you could understand the working of the Con¬ 
gress, you would welcome an organisation which could run pa- 
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rallel Government and show that ii is possible lor an organi¬ 
sation, voluntary, without any force af its command, to run the 
machinery of Government oven under adverse circumstances. 
But no. Although yotl have invited the Congress you dis¬ 
trust the Congress. Although you have invited the Congress, 
you reject its claim to represent the whole of India. Of course 
it is possible at this end of the 'world to dispute that claim, and 
it is not possible for me to prove this claim; but all the same, if 
you find me asserting that claim, I do so because a tremendous 
responsibility rests upon my shoulders. 

The Congress represents the spirit of rebellion. I know 
that the word ‘‘rebellion" must not be whispered at a Confe¬ 
rence which has been summoned in order to arrive at an agreed 
solution of India’s troubles through negotiation. Speaker after 
speaker has got up and said that India should achieve her liberty 
through negotiation, by argument and that it will be greatest 
glory of Great Britain if Great Britain yields to India’s demands 
by argument. But the Congress does not hold that view, quite. 
The Congress has an alternative which is unpleasant to you. 

I heard several speakers—and let me say I have endeavour¬ 
ed not to miss a single sitting; f have tried to follow every spea¬ 
ker with the utmost attention and with all the respect that X 
could possibly give to these speakers—saying what a dire cala-^ 
mity it would be if India was fired with the spirit of lawless¬ 
ness, rebellion, terrorism and so on. I do not pretend to have 
read history, but as a school boy I had to pass a paper ir. his¬ 
tory also, and I read that the page ol' history is soiled red with 
the blood of those who have fought for freedom. I do not 
know an instance in which nations have attained their own 
without having to go through an incredible measure of travail. 
The dagger of the assassin, the poison howl, the bullet of the 
riflemen, the spear and all these weapons and meth.ods of des¬ 
truction have been upto now used by what 1 consider blind 
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lovers of liberty and freedom and the historian has not con¬ 
demned him. I hold no brief for the terrorists. Mr. Glurmavi 
brought in the terrorists and he brought in the Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration. I felt hurt when he mentioned an incident .hat took 
place at the Calcutta Corporation. He forgot to mention that 
the Mayor of that Corporation made handsome reparation foi 
the error into which he himself was betrayed and the error into 
which the Calcutta Corporation was betrayed through the ins¬ 
trumentality of those members of the Corporation who were 
Congressmen. 

Congress and Terrorism 

I hold no brief for Congressmen who directly or indirectly 
would encourage terrorism. As soon as this incident was brought 
to the notice of the Congress, the Congress set about putting it in 
order. It immediately called upon the Mayor of the Calcutta 
Corporation to give an account of what was done and the Mayor, 
the gentleman that he is, immediately admitted his mistake and 
made all the reparation that it was then legally possible to make. 
I must not detain this Assembly over this incident for any length 
of time. He mentioned also a verse which the children of the 
forty schools conducted by the Calcutta Corporation are supposed 
to have recited. There were many other mis-statements in that 
speech which I could dwell upon, but I have no desire to do so 
It is only out of regard for the great Calcutta Corporation and out 
of regard for truth and on behalf of those who are not here to¬ 
night to put in their defence that I mention these two glaring 
instances. I do not for one moment believe that this was taught 
in the Calcutta Corporation schools with the knowledge of the 
Calcutta Corporation. I do know that in those terrible days of 
last year several things were done for which we have regret, for 
which'we have made reparation. If our boys in Calcutta were 
taught those verses which Mr. Ghuznavi has recited I am here to 
tender an apology on their behalf, but I should want it proved 
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'.that the boys were taught by the schoolmaster ot these sehools- 
with the knowledge and encouragement of the Corporation. 
Charges of this nature have been brought against Congress for 
times without number, and times without number 
these charges have also been refuted, but I have 
mentioned these things at. this juncture. It is again to show that 
for the sake of liberty people have fought, people have lost their 
lives, people have killed and have sought death at the hands of 
those whom they have sought to oust. The Congress then comes 
upon the scene and devises a new method not known to history, 
namely, that of civil disobedience, and the Congress has been 
following that method up. But again I am up against a stone wall 
and I am told that that is a method that no Government in the 
world will tolerate. Well, of course, the Government may not 
tolerate, no Government has tolerated open rebellion. No Gov¬ 
ernment may tolerate civil disobedience, but Governments have 
to succumb even to these forces, as the British Government has 
done before now, even as the great Dutch Government after eight 
years of trial had to yield to the logic of facts. General Smuts, a 
brave General, a great statesman, and a vary hard taskmaster 
also, but he himself recoiled with horror from even the contem¬ 
plation of'doing to death innocent men and women who were 
merely fighting for the preservation of their self-respect, and the 
things which he had vowed he would never yield in the year 1908, 
reinforced as he was by General Botha, he had to do in the year 
1914, after having tried these civil resisters through and through. 
And in India Lord Chelmsford had to do the same thing; the 
Governor of Bombay had to do the same thing in Bursa and 
Bardoli. I suggest to you, Prime Minister, it is too late to-day to 
resist this, and it is this thing which weighs me down, this choice 
that lies before them, the parting of the ways probably. I shall 
hope against hope, I shall strain every nerve to achieve an honour- 
ratfipment for my country if I can do so without having 
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to put the millions of my countrymen and countrywomen and 
even children through this ordeal of fire. It can be a matter of 
no joy and comfort to me to lead them on again to a fight of that 
character, but if a further ordeal of fire has to be our lot I shall 
approach that with the greatest joy and with the greatest consola¬ 
tion that I was doing what I felt to be right, the country was 
doing what it felt to be right, and the country will have the 
additional satisfaction of knowing that it was not at least taking 
lives, it was giving lives; it was not making the British people 
directly suffer, it was sufferring. Professor Gilbert Murray told 
me—I shall never forget that—I am paraphrasing his inimitable 
language. Pie said: You do not consider for one moment that we 
Englishmen do not suffer when thousands of your countrymen 
suffer, that we are so heartless? I do not think so. I do know 
that you will suffer; but I want you to suffer because I want to 
touch your hearts; and when your hearts have been touched will 
come the psychological moment for negotiation. Negotiation there 
always will be: and if this time I have travelled ail these miles in 
order to enter upon negotiation, I thought that your countryman 
"Lord Irwin had sufficiently tried us through his ordinances, that 
he had sufficient evidence that thousands of men and women of 
India and that thousands of children had suffered; and that, 
ordinance or no ordinance, lathis or no lathis, nothing would 
avail to stem the tide that was on rushing and to stem the pas¬ 
sions that were rising in the breasts of the men and women of 
India who were thirsting for liberty. 

Whilst there is yet a little sand left in the glass, I want you 
to understand what this Congress stands for. My life is at your 
disposal. The lives of all the members of the Working Committee, 
the All-India Congress Committee, are at your disposal. But re¬ 
member that you have at your disposal the lives of all these dumb 
millions. I do not want to sacrifice those lives if I can possibly 
help it. Therefore please remember tb"t T will count no ^"orifice- 
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too great if by chance I can pull through an honourable settle¬ 
ment. You will find me always having the greatest spirit of com¬ 
promise if I can but fire you with the spirit that is working in 
the Congress, namely, that India must have real liberty. Call it 
by any name you like: a rose will smell as sweet by any other 
name, but it must be the rose of liberty that I want and not the 
artificial product. If your mind and the Congress mind, the 
mind of this Conference and the mind of the British people, 
means the same thing by the same word, then you will find the 
amplest room for compromise, and you will find the Congress it¬ 
self always in a compromising spirit. But so long as there is not 
that one mind, that one definition, not one implication for the same 
word that you and I and we may be using, so long there is no 
compromise possible. How can there be any compromise so long 
as we each one of us has a different definition for the same words 
that we may be using. It is impossible, Prime Minister. I want 
to suggest to you in all humility that it is utterly impossible then 
to find a meeting ground, where you can apply the spirit of com¬ 
promise. And I am very grieved to have to say that up to now I 
have not been able to discover a common definition for the terms 
that we have been exchanging during all these weary weeks. 

What is a Dominion? 

I was shown last week the Statute of Westminister by a 
sceptic, and he said: “Have you seen the definition of Domi¬ 
nion”. I read the definition of “Dominion”, and naturally I 
was not at all perplexed or shocked to see that the word “Domi¬ 
nion” was exhaustively defined, and it had not a general defini¬ 
tion but a particular definition. It simply said: the word 
“Dominion” shall include Australia, South Africa Canada and 
so on ending with the Irish Free State. I do not think I noticed 
Egypt there. Then he said: “Do you see what your Dominion 
means?” It did not make any impression upon me. I do not 
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mind what my Dominion means or what complete independ¬ 
ence means. In a way I was relieved. 

I said I am now relieved from having to quarrel about the 
word “dominion”, because I am out ol it. But I want complete 
independence, and even so, so many Englishmen have said “Yes, 
you can have complete independence, but what is the meaning 
of complete independence?”, and again we come to different 
definitions. Therefore I say tire Congress claim is registered as 

complete independence. 

One of your great statesmen—I do not think 1 should give 
Ills name—was debating with me, and he said ‘Honestly I did 
not know that you meant this by complete independence.” He 
ought to have known but he did not know. I shall tell you 
what he did not know. When I said to him “I cannot be a 
partner in an Empire,” he said “Of course, that is logical.” I 
said “But I want to become that. It is not as if I shall be if I 
am compelled to, but I want to become a partner with Great 
Britain. I want to become a partner with the English people; 
but I want to enjoy precisely the same liberty that your people 
enjoy, and I want to seek this partnership not merely for the 
benefit of India, and not merely lor mutual benefit; I want to 
seek this partnership in order that the great weight that is 
crushing the World to atoms may be lifted from its shoulders.” 

This took place ten or twelve days ago, strange as it may 
appear, I got a note from another Englishman whom also you 
know and whom also you respect. Among many things, he 
writes, “I believe profoundly that the peace and happiness of 
mankind depend on our friendship” and, as if I would not under¬ 
stand that, he says “your people and mine.” I must read to you 
what he also says "And of all Indians you are the one that the 
real Englishman likes and understands.” 

He does not waste any words on flattery, and I do not think 
he has intended this last expression to flatter me. It will not 
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flatter me in the slightest degree. There are many things in 
this note which, if I could share them with you, would perhaps 
make you understand better the significance of this expression, 
hut let me tell you that when he writes this last sentence he 
does not mean me personally. I personally signify nothing, and 
1 know I would mean nothing lo any single Englishman, but I 
mean something to some Englishmen because I represent a 
cause, because I seek to represent a nation, a great organisa¬ 
tion which has made itself felt. That is the reason why he 
says this. 

“It is Friendship I Crave” 

But, then, if I could possibly find that working basis, Prime 
Minister, there is ample room for compromise. It is friendship 
I crave. My business is not to throw overboard the slave holder 
and tyrant. My philosophy forbids me to do so and to-day the 
Congress has accepted that philosophy not as a creed, as it is 
to me, but as a policy, because the Congress believes that it is 
the right and best thing for India, a nation of 350,000,000, lo do. 

A nation of 350 million people does not need the dagger of 
the assassin, it does not need the poison bow), it does not need 
the sword, the spear or the bullet. It needs simply a will of 
Its own, an ability lo say No and that nation is to-day learning 
4o say No. 

But what is it that that nation does? To summarily ur at 
all to dismiss Englishmen? No. It’s mission is to-day to con¬ 
vert Englishmen. I do not want to break the bond between 
England and India but I do want to transform that bond. 1 
want to transform that slavery into complete freedom for my 
country Call it complete independence or whatever you like, I 
■will not quarrel about that word, and even though my country¬ 
men may dispute with me for having taken some other word, 
I shall be able to bear down that opposition so long as the con- 
W n f ftm word that you may suggest to me bears the same 
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meaning. Hence I have times without number to urge upon 
your attention that the safeguards that have been suggested are 
completely unsatisfactory. They are not in the interests of 
India. 

Three experts from the Federation of Commerce and 
Industry have in their own manner, each In his different man¬ 
ner, told out ot their expert experience how utterly impossible 
it is for any body of responsible Ministers to tackle the problem 
of administration when 80 per cent ol her resources are mort¬ 
gaged irretrievably. Better than I could have shown to you 
they have shown out ot the amplitude of their knowledge what 
these financial safeguards mean for India. They mean the Com¬ 
plete cramping of India. They have discussed at this table 
financial safeguards but that includes necessarily the question 
ot Defence and the question of the Army. Yet while I say that 
the safeguards are unsatisfaclory as they have been presented 
I have not hesitated to say, and I do not hesitate to repeat that 
the Congress is pledged to giving safeguards, endorsing safe¬ 
guards which may be demonstrated to be in the interests or 
India. 

At one of the sittings of the Federal Structure Committee I 
had no hesitation in amplifying the admission and saying that 
these safeguards must be also of benefit to Great Britain. I do 
not want safeguards which are merely beneficial to India and 
prejudicial to the real interests of Great Britain. The fancied 
interests of India will have to be sacrificed. The fancied inte¬ 
rests of Groat Britain will have to be sacrificed. The illegiti¬ 
mate interests of India will have to be sacrificed. The illegiti¬ 
mate interests of Great Britain will also have to be sacrificed. 
Therefore again, I repeat if we have the same meaning for 
the same word, I will agree with Mr. Jayakar, with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and other distinguished speakers who have 
spoken at this Conference. 
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I will agree with them all that we have alter all, alter all 
these labours, reached a substantial measure of agieemeni. Out 
my despair, my grief, is that I do not lead the same words in 
the same light. The implications of the safeguards of 
Mr. Jayakar I very much tear are different lrom my implica¬ 
tions, and the implications of Mr. Jayakar and myself are per¬ 
haps only different from the implications that Sir Samuel Koore, 
for instance, has in mind; I do not know. We have never 1 sally 
come to grips. We have never come to brass tacks as you put 
it, and I am anxious—I have been pining— to come to leal grips 
and to brass tacks all these days and all these nights, and I have 
felt: why are we not coming nearer and nearer together, and 
why are we wasting our time in eloquence, In oratory, in debat¬ 
ing, and in scoring points? Heaven knows, I have no desire to 
hear my own voice. Heaven knows I have no desire to take 
part in any debating. I know that liberty is made of sterner 
stuff and I know that the freedom of India is made of much 
sterner stuff. We have problems that would bade any states¬ 
man. We have problems that other nations have not to tackle. 
But they do not baffle me; they cannot baffle those who have 
been brought up in the Indian climate. Those problems are 
there with us. Just as we have to tackle our bubonic plague, 
we have to tackle the problem of malaria. We have to tackle, 
as you have not, the problem of snakes and scorpions, monkeys, 
tigers and lions. We have to laclde these problems because we 
have been brought up under them They do not baffle us. 
Somehow or other we have survived the ravages of these 
venemous reptiles and various creatures. So also shall we 
survive our problem and find a way out of those problems. But 
to-day you and we have come together at a Round Table and 
we want to find a common formula which will work. Please 
believe me that whilst I abate not a little of the claim that I 
have registered on behalf of the Congress, which I do not pro- 
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pose to repeat here, while I withdraw not one word of the 
speeches that 1 had to make at the Federal Structure Committee, 
I am here to compromise; I am here to consider every formula 
that British ingenuity can prepare every formula that the in¬ 
genuity of such constitutionalists as Mr. Sastri, Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Mahomed Shafi and a host 
of other constitutionalists can weave into being. 

I will not be baffled. 1 shall bo here as long as I am re¬ 
quired because I do not want to revive civil disobedience. I 
want to turn the truce that was arrived at at Delhi inLo a per¬ 
manent settlement (Applause). But for Heaven’s sake give 
me, a frail man, 62 years gone, a little bit of a chance. Find a 
little comer for him and the organisation that he represents. 
You distrust that organisation though you may seemingly trust 
me. Do not for one moment differentiate me from the organi¬ 
sation of which I am but a drop in the ocean. X am no greater 
than the organisation to which I belong. I am infinitely 
smaller than that organisation: and if you find me a place, if 
you trust me, I invite you to trust the Congress also. Your 
trust in me otherwise is a broken reed. I have no authority 
save what I derived from the Congress if you will work the 
Congress for all it is worth, then you will say goodbye to terro¬ 
rism; then you will not need terrorism. To-day you have to 
fight the school of terrorists which is there with your disciplin¬ 
ed and organised terrorism, because you will be blind to the 
facts or the writing on the wall. Will you not see the writing 
that these terrorists are writing with their blood? Will you not 
see that we do not want bread made of wheat, but we want 
bread of liberty; and without that liberty there are thousands 
to-day who are sworn not to give themselves peace or to give 
the country peace. 

“The Writing on the Wall” 

I urge.you then to read that writing on the wall. I ask you 
not to try the patience of a people known to be proverbially 
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patient. We speak of the mild Hindu, and the Mussalman also 
by contact good or evil with the Hindu has himself become 
mild. And that mention of the Mussalman brings me to the 
baffling problem of Minorities. Believe me, that problem exists 
here, and I repeat what I used to say in India—I have not for¬ 
gotten those words—that without the problem of Minorities 
being solved there is no Swaraj for India, there is no freedom 
for India. I know that; I realise it; and yet I came here in the 
hope perchance that I might he able to pull through a solution 
here. But I do not despair of some day or other finding a real 
and living solution in connection with the Minorities problem. I 
repeat what I have said elsewhere that so long as the wedge in 
the shape of foreign rule divides community from community 
and class from class, there will be no real living solution; there 
will be no living friendship between these communities. It will 
be after all and at best a paper solution. But immediately you 
withdraw that wedge the domestic ties, the domestic affections, 
the knowledge of common birth—do you suppose that all these 
will count for nothing? 

Were Hindus and Mussalmans and Sikhs always at war with 
one another when there was no British rule, when there was no 
English face seen there? We have chapter and verso given to 
us by Hindu historians and by Mussalman historians to say that 
we were living in comparative peace even then. And Hindus 
and Mussalmans in the villages are not even to-day quarrelling. 
In these days they were not known to quarrel at all. The late 
Maulana Mahomed Ali often used to tell me and he was himself 
a bit of an historian. He said: “If God”—“Allah” as he called 
God—“gives me life, I propose to write the history of Mussal¬ 
man rule in India; and then I will show through documents 
that British people have preserved that Aurangazeb was not 
so vile as he has been painted by the British historian; ilial the 
Mosul rule was not so had as it has been shown to us in British 
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history; and so on. And so have Hindu historians written. This 
quarrel is rot old; this quarrel is coeval with this acute shame. 
I dare to say it is coeval with the British advent, and immediate¬ 
ly this relationship, Lhe unfortunate, artificial, unnatural relation¬ 
ship, between Great Britain and India is transformed into a natu¬ 
ral relationship when it becomes, if it does become, a voluntary 
partnership, to be given up, to be dissolved at the will of either 
party, when it becomes that you will And that Hindus, Mussal- 
mans, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Christians, untouchables, 
will all live together as one man. 

I want to say one word about the Princes, and I shall have 
done. I have not said much about the Princes, nor do I intend 
to say much to-night about the Princes, but I should be wrong¬ 
ing them and I should be wronging the Congress if I did not 
register my claim, not with the Round Table Conference but with 
the Princes. It is open to the Princes to give their terms on 
which they will join the Federation. I have appealed 1o them to 
make the path easy for those who inhabit the other part of India, 
and therefore I can only make these suggestions for their 
favourable consideration, for their earnest consideration. I think 
that if they accepted, no matter what they are, but some fun¬ 
damental rights as the common property of all India, and if 
they accepted that position and allowed those rights to be tested 
by the Court, which will be again of their own creation, and 
if Urey introduced elements—only elements—of representation on 
behalf of their subjects, I think that they would have gone a long 
way to conciliate their subjects. They would have gone a long 
way to show to the world and to show to the whole of India that 
they are also fired with a democratic spirit that they do not want 
to remain undiluted autocrats, but that they want to become 
. constitutional monarchs even as King George of Great Brit"m K 
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The Frontier Province 

Sir a note has been placed in my hands by my friend Sir 
Abdul Qaiyum, and he says, will not I say one word about the 
Frontier Province, I will, and it is this. Let India get what she 
is entitled to and what she can really take, but whatever she gets 
whenever she gets it, let the Frontier Province get complete 
autonomy to-day. That Frontier will then be a standing demon¬ 
stration to the whole of India, and therefore the whole vote of 
the Congress will be given in favour of the Frontier Province 
getting provincial autonomy to-morrow. Prime Minister, if you 
can possibly get your Cabinet to endorse the proposition that 
from to-morrow the Frontier Province becomes a full fledged 
autonomous province I shall then have a proper footing amongst 
the Frontier tribes and convene them to my assistance when those 
over the border cast an evil eye on India. 

Last of all, my last is a pleasant task for me. This is per¬ 
haps the last time that I shall be sitting with you at negotiations. 
It is not that I want to sit at the same table with you 
m your closets and to negotiate and to plead with you and to go 
down on bended knee before I take the final leap and final 
plunge. But whether I have the good fortune to continue to 
tender my co-operation or not does not depend upon me. It 
lai'gely depends upon you. But it may not even depend upon 
you. It depends upon so many circumstances over which neither 
you nor we may have any control whatsoever. Then let me per¬ 
form tins pleasant task of giving my thanks to all from Their 
Majesties down to the poorest men in the East End where I have 
taken up my habitation. 

In that settlement which represents the poor people of the 
East End of London I have become one of them. They have 
accepted me as a member, and as a favoured member of their 
family. It will be one ol the richest treasures that I shall carry 
with me. Here too I have found nothing but courtesy and noth- 
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ing but a genuine affection from all with whom I have come m 
touch. I have come in touch with so many Englishmen. It has 
been a priceless privilege to me. They have listened to what 
must have often appeared to them to be unpleasant, although it 
was true, Although I have often been obliged to say these things 
to them they have never shown the slightest impatience or irrita¬ 
tion. It is impossible for me to forgei these things. No matter 
what befalls me, no matter what the fortunes may be of this 
Round Table Conference, one thing I shall certainly carry with 
me—that is, that from high to tow I have found nothing but the 
utmost courtesy and the utmost affection. I consider that it was 
well worth my paying this visit to England in order to find this 
human affection. (Applause) If has enhanced, it has deepened 
my irrepressible faith in human nature that although English¬ 
men and Englishwomen have been fed upon lies so often that 
I see disfiguring your Press, that although in Lancashire the 
Lancashire people had perhaps some reason for becoming irritat¬ 
ed against me, I found no irritation and no resentment even in 
the operatives. The operatives, men and women, hugged me. 
They treated me as one of their own. I shall never forgei that. 

I am carrying with me thousands upon thousands of Eng¬ 
lish friends. I do not know them but I read that affection in 
their eyes as early in the morning I walk through your sti’eets. 
All this hospitality, all this kindness will never be effaced from 
my memory no matter what befalls my unhappy land. I thank 
you for your forbearance.” (Applause). 

APPENDIX III 

MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD’S SPEECH 

The following is the text of the Premier’s closing speech deli¬ 
vered at the Plenary Session of the Round Table Conference : 

The Premeir said : 

We have now had two sessions of the Round Table Confe¬ 
rence and the time has come to survey the important work 
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"which has been done first of nil in setting out the problems, 
which in the task of Indian constitution-building we have to sur¬ 
mount and then in trying to find how to surmount them. The 
reports' presented to us now bring our co-operation to the end 
of another stage and we must pause and study what has been 
done and the obstacles which we have encountered and the 
best ways and means of bringing our work to a successful end 
as rapidly as possible. 

'T regard our discussions and our personal contact here as 
■of the highest value and make bold to say that they have raised 
the problem of Indian constitutional reform far above the mere 
technicalities of constitution-making, for, we have won that 
confidence in and respect for each other, which has made the 
task one of helpful! political co-operation. That, I am confi¬ 
dent, will continue to the end. By eo-operation alone can we 
succeed, 

2. "At the beginning of the year, I made a declaration of 
the policy of the then Government and I am authorised by the 
present one to give you and India a specific assurance, that it 
remains their policy. I shall repeat the salient sentences of that 
■declaration. 

"The view of His Majesty’s Government is, that responsibi¬ 
lity for the Government of India should be placed upon the le¬ 
gislatures. Central and Provincial, with such provisions as may 
he necessary to guarantee, during the period of transition, the 
observance of certain obligations and to meet other special cir¬ 
cumstances and also with such guarantees as are required by 
the Minorities to protect their political liberties and rights. In 
such statutory safeguards as may be made for meeting the needs 
■of the transitional period it will be the primary concern of His 
Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved powers are so 
■framed and exercised as not to prejudice the advance of India 
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through the new constitution to full Responsibility for her own 
Government. 

3. “With regard to Central Government, I made it plain 
that subject to defined conditions. His Majesty’s late Govern¬ 
ment wore prepared to recognise the principle of the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Executive to the Legislature if both were constituted 
on an All-India Federal basis. 

“The principle of Responsibility was to be subject to the 
qualification, that, in the existing circumstances, Defence and 
External Affairs must be reserved to the Governor-General and 
that, In regard to Finance, such conditions must apply as would 
ensure the fulfilment of the obligations incurred under the au¬ 
thority of the Secretary of State and the maintenance, unim¬ 
paired, of the financial stability and credit of India. 

4. “Finally, it was our view that the Governor-General 
must be granted the necessary powers to enable him to fulfil 
his responsibility for securing the observance of the constitu¬ 
tional rights of minorities and for ultimately maintaining the 
tranquillity of the State. 

5. “These were, in broad outline, the features of the new 
constitution for India, as contemplated by His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment at the end of the last Conference. 

6. “As I say, my colleagues in His Majesty’s present Gov¬ 
ernment fully accept that statement of January last as repre¬ 
senting their own policy. In particular, they desire to reaffirm 
their belief in an All-India Federation as offering the only hope¬ 
ful solution of India’s constitutional problem. They intend to 
pursue this plan unswervingly and to their utmost to sur¬ 
mount the difficulties which now stand in the way of its reali¬ 
sation. 

“In order to give this declaration the fullest authority, the 
.statement which I am now making to you, will be circulated to- 
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'day as a White Paper to both Houses of Parliament and the 
Government will ask Parliament to approve it this week. 

“The Difficulties” 

7. “The discussions which have been proceeding during the 
past two months have been of value in showing us more pre¬ 
cisely the problems we have to solve and have advanced us to¬ 
wards the solution of them. But they have also made it plain 
that others still require further examination and co-operative 
consideration. There is still difference of opinion, for instance, 
as to the composition of powers of the Federal Legislature and 
I regret that owing to the absence of a settlement of the key 
question of how to safeguard the Minorities under a Respon¬ 
sible Central Government, the Conference has been unable to 
discuss effectively the nature of the Federal Executive and its 
relationship with the Legislature. Again, it has not yet been pos¬ 
sible lor the States to settle amongst themselves their place in 
the Federation and their mutual relationship within it. Our 
common purpose will not be advanced by ignoring these facts 
nor by assuming that the difficulties they present will somehow 
solve themselves. 

“Further Discussions Required” 

"Further thought, discussion and reconciliation of different 
interests and points of view are still required before we can 
translate the broad general aims into the detailed machinery of 
a workable constitution. I am not saying this to indicate the 
impossibility of nor to foreshadow any pause in our work. I 
only wish to remind you that we have put our hands to a task 
which demands alike from His Majesty's Government and from 
the leaders of Indian opinion care, courage, and time, lest, when 
the work is done, it may bring confusion and disappointment 
■and, instead of opening the way to political progress, may effec¬ 
tively bar it. We must build like good craftsmen well and tru¬ 
ly. Our duty to India demands that from all of us. 
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8. '‘What then is the general position in which wc find' 
ourselves as regards a practical programme for the advance¬ 
ment o£ our common aims? I want no more general declara¬ 
tions which carry us no further in our work. The declarations 
already made and repeated to-day are enough to give confi¬ 
dence in the purpose of the Government and to provide work 
for the Committees to which I shall refer. I want to keep to 
business. The great idea of an All-India Federation still holds 
the field. The principle of a responsible Federal Government 
subject to certain reservations and safeguards through the tran¬ 
sitional period remains unchanged. And we are all agreed that 
the Governor’s provinces of the future are to be responsibly- 
governed units enjoying the greatest possible measure of free¬ 
dom from outside interference and dictation in carrying out 
their own policies in their own sphere. 

Future of Frontier Province 

9. ‘‘I should explain at once in connection with that the 
last point that wo contemplate as one feature of the new order 
that the North-West Frontier Province should be constituted 
a Governor’s Province, but with due regard to the necessary 
requirements of the Frontier and that, as in all other Governor’s 
provinces, the powers entrusted to the Governor to safeguard 
the safety and tranquillity of the Province shall he real and 
effective. 

Sind to be Separate Province 

10. His Majesty’s Government also accept, in principle, the 
proposition which was endorsed at the last Conference that 
Sind should be constituted a separate Province if a satisfactory 
means of financing it can be found. We, therefore, intend to ask 
the Government of India to arrange for a conference with the' 
representatives of Sind for the purpose of trying to overcome- 
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the difficulties disclosed by the report of the expert financial 
investigation which has just been completed. 

“Federation not to be achieved in a Month” 

11. But I have digressed from the question of a programme 
in the light of the accepted factors—Federation as the aim and 
self-governing provinces and the Indian States as its basis. As 
I have said, our discussions have made it clear to all of us that 
a Federation cannot be achieved in a month or two, There is a 
mass of difficult constructive work still to be done and there are 
important agreements to be sought by which the structure must 
be shaped and cemented, 

“It is equally plain that the framing of a scheme of Respon¬ 
sible Government for the Provinces would he a simpler task 
which could be more speedily accomplished. The adjustments 
and modifications of the powers now exercised by the Central 
Government which would obviously have to be made in order 
to give real Self-Government to the Provinces should raise no 
insuperable difficulties. It has, therefore, been pressed upon 
the Government that the surest and speediest route to a Fede¬ 
ration would be to get these measures in train forthwith and 
not to delay the assumption of full responsibility by the Pro¬ 
vinces a day longer than is necessary. But it is clear that a 
partial advance does not commend itself to you, (Applause.) 
You have indicated your desire that no change should be made 
in the constitution which is not effected by one all-embracing 
statute covering the whole field and His Majesty’s Government 
have no intention of urging a responsibility, which, for what¬ 
ever reasons, is considered at the moment premature or ill- 
advised. It may be that opinion and circumstances will change 
and it is not necessary here and now to take any irrevocable 
decision. 

“We intend and have always intended to press on with all 
possible despatch with the Federal plan. 
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"It would clearly be indefensible, however, to allow the 
present decision to stand in the way of the earliest possible con¬ 
stitutional advance in the North-West Frontier Province. We 
intend therefore to take the necessary steps as soon as may be 
apply to the North-West Frontier Province, until the new con¬ 
stitutions are established, the provisions of the present Act re¬ 
lating to Governor’s Provinces. 

Tlie Communal Question 

12. "We must all, however, realise that there stands in the 
way of progress, whether for the Provinces or the Centre, that 
formidable obstacle, the communal deadlock. I have never con¬ 
cealed from you my conviction that this is, above all others, a 
problem for you to settle by agreement amongst yourselves. 
The first of the privileges and the burdens of a self-governing 
people is to agree how the democratic principle of representa¬ 
tion is to be applied, or, in other words, who are to be repre¬ 
sented and how it is to be done. This Conference has twice, 
essayed this task. Twice it has failed. I cannot believe that 
you will demand that we shall accept these failures as final and 
conclusive. 

13. "But time presses. We shall soon find that our endea¬ 
vours to proceed with our plans are held up (indeed they have 
been held up already). 

“If you cannot present us with a settlement acceptable to 
all parties as the foundations upon which to build, in that event 
His Majesty’s Government would be compelled to a provisional 
scheme, for they are determined that even this disability shall 
not be permitted to be a bar to progress. 

“This would mean that His Majesty’s Government would 
have to settle for you not only your problems of representation, 
but also to decide as wisely and justly as possible, what checks 
and balances the constitution is to contain to protect the minori- 
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ties from an unrestricted and tyrannical use of the democratic 
principle expressing itself solely through the majority power. X 
desire to warn you that if the Government have to supply, even 
temporarily, this part of your constitution which you are unable 
to supply for yourselves and, through it will be our care to pro¬ 
vide the most ample safeguards for minorities, so that none of 
them need feel that they have been neglected, it will not be a 
satisfactory way of dealing with this problem. 

“Let me also warn you that if you cannot come to an agree¬ 
ment on this amongst yourselves it will add considerably to the 
difficulties of any Government here which shares our views of 
an Indian constitution and it will detract from the place which 
that constitution will occupy amongst those of the other na¬ 
tions. I, therefore, beg of you once more to take further op¬ 
portunities to meet together and present us with an agreement. 

14. “We intend to go ahead. We have now brought our 
business down to specific problems, which require close and in¬ 
timate consideration, first of all by bodies which are really Com¬ 
mittees and not unwieldly conferences and we must now set up 
machinery to do this kind of work. 

“Working Committee of Conference” 

“As that is being done and conclusions presented we must 
be able to continue consultations with you. I propose, there¬ 
fore, with your consent to nominate in due course a small re¬ 
presentative Committee—a Working Committee of this Confe¬ 
rence—which will remain in being in India, with which, through 
the Viceroy, we can keep in effective touch. I cannot here 
•and now specify precisely how this Committee can best be em¬ 
ployed. This is a matter which must be worked out, and must, 
■to some extent, depend on the reports of the Committees we 
propose to set up. Eut in the end we shall have to meet again 
for a fin 1 review of the whole scheme. 
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“The plan in a word is this. I would like you to carry it 
in your mind that these two sessions have provided now a 
mass of details. You have sketched out in a general way the 
kind of constitution you want. Then, you have said, ‘This wing 
of it, has not yet been drawn in detail by any architect’ and we 
now have to consider the stresses upon the fabric—the best 
way to protect it, to safeguard it and to carry it. With that 
material m front of us we appoint this Committee, that Com¬ 
mittee and other Committees to study the matter and to pro¬ 
duce proposals for us for dealing with them. That is what you 
would call, the detailed work that must be pursued, 

“And you know perfectly well, my friends, that a Confe¬ 
rence as large as this or a Committee as large as some of those 
Committees that have been meeting under the Chairmanship of 
the Lord Chancellor cannot do that work. There are too many 
long speeches. (Laughter.) There are too many written speeches. 
There is not enough intimate, practical and pointed exchange of 
view sharp across a tabic, without ten minutes speeches—two 
seconds observations met by another two seconds observations. 
Only in that way are you going to work it out. But whilst 
this is being done, we have to keep in contact with what I 
would call the large, representative political body—a body of 
this nature, a body which this typifies. That is the plan, the con¬ 
ception of His Majesty’s Government—of quick, effective, scien¬ 
tific and certain work in the building up of the great constitu¬ 
tion of India, to which reference has been made.’ 

15 “It is our intention to set up at once the Committees 
whose appointment the Conference has recommended viz., 

(A) To investigate and advise on their revision of the 
franchise and constituencies. 

(B) To put to the test of detailed budgetary facts and 
figures the recommendations of the Federal Finance Sub- 

nioTnmi+tf*p *'rirl 
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(C) to explore more fully the specific financial pro¬ 
blems arising in connection with certain individual 
states. 

“We intend that these Committees shall be at work in India 
under the Chairmanship of distinguished public men from this 
country as early in the new year as possible. The views ex¬ 
pressed by you here on the other outstanding Federal problems 
will be taken into consideration at once and the necessary steps 
taken to get better understanding and agreement upon them. 

16, “His Majesty's Government have also taken note of the 
suggestion made in paragraph 26 of the Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee’s third report with the object of facilitating an early de¬ 
cision on the distribution among the states of whatever quota 
may be agreed upon for their representations in the legislature. 

"It follows from what I have already said that they share 
the general desire for an early agreement on this question among 
the States and His Majesty’s Government intend to afford the 
Princes all possible assistance by way of advice in this matter. 
If it appears to the Government that there is likely to be un¬ 
due delay in their reaching an agreement amongst themselves 
the Government will take such steps as seem helpful to obtain 
a working settlement. 

Safeguards for Minorities 

17. "I have already alluded to another matter to which you 
have given ample evidence that you attach great importance, 
and to which you will expect me to refer. A decision of the com¬ 
munal problem, which provides only for representation of the 
communities in the legislatures is not enough to secure what I 
may call ‘natural rights’. When such provisions have been 
made the minorities will still remain minorities and the consti¬ 
tution must therefore contain provisions which will give all 
creeds and classes a due sense of security that the principle of 
Majority Government is not to be employed to their moral or 
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material disadvantages in the body politic. The Government 
cannot undertake here and now to specify in detail what those 
provisions should be. Their form and scope will need the most 
anxious and careful consideration with a view to ensuring on 
the one hand that they are reasonably adequate lor their pur¬ 
pose and on the other that they do not encroach to an extent 
which amounts to stultification upon the principles of represen¬ 
tative Responsible Government. 

‘'In this manner the Committee of Consultation should play 
an important part, for here also, just as in regard to the me¬ 
thod and proportions of electoral representation, it is vital to 
the success of the new constitution that it should be framed on 
a basis of mutual agreement. 

18. "Now, once again, we must say each other goodbye. 

‘‘For a time we shall meet individually and we shall meet, 
I hope, on committees carrying on this work to which we have 
set our hands. Not \ve’ in the sense of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, but ‘we’ in the sense of you and us together. 

"Great strides have been made; greater, I am sure you will 
find, than the most optimistic think. I was glad to hear, in the 
course of these debates speaker after speaker taking that view. 
It is the true view. 

“These Conferences have not been failures in any sense o£ 
the term. These Conferences had to meet. These Conferences 
had to come up against obstacles. These Conferences had to 
be the means by which the diversity of opinion had to be ex¬ 
pressed. These Conferences enabled us not only to mobilise the 
goodwill of India and England, but also enabled us to mobilise 
the great problems, the historical problems, of India. These pro¬ 
blems have enabled us all, you and we together, to come down 
and face hard reality and to gather from mutual conference the 
spirit and the determination to overcome difficulties. 
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"We have met with obstacles but one of those optimists, to 
whom humanity owes most of its progress, said that ‘‘obstacles 
were made to be overcome.” In that buoyancy of spirit and 
the goodwill which comes from it, let us go on with our task. 
My fairly wide experience ot the Conferences like this is that 
the road to agreements is very broken and littered with obstruc¬ 
tions to begin with and the first stages often fill one with des¬ 
pair. But quite suddenly and generally unexpectedly the way 
smoothes itself out and the end is happliy reached. I not only 
pray that such may be our experience, but I assure you that 
the Government will strive unceasingly to secure such a suc¬ 
cessful termination to our mutual labours.” 

Vote of thanks to Premier 

After the Premier’s speech, Mr. Gandhi proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chair. 

He said that he did so with the greatest pleasure. It would 
not be expected of any of them and, least of all, of him to com¬ 
ment on the weighty pronouncement of the Chairman. He had 
a double duty, one to conduct the Conference and the other to 
convey the decisions of His Majesty’s Government. It was more 
pleasant to Mr. Gandhi to refer to the first duty. He congra¬ 
tulated the Chairman on the lessons he had given them in time 
since he would try to pass that lesson on to his countrymen, 
The Prime Minister had shown amazing industry and worked 
to exhaustion old men like Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Sastri and 
himself. “Therefore I have the greatest pleasure in moving 
a vote of thanks.” 

“But there is an additional reason, and it is perhaps the 
greater reason,” Gandhiji continued, “why I should shoulder 
this responsibility and the esteem and the privilege that have 
been given to me. 

“It is somewhat likely—I would say only somewhat likely 

use T would li'-n to study your declaration once, twice, 
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thrice and as often as may be necessary, scan¬ 
ning every word thereof and reading the hidden 

meaning in it, crossing all the T’s and dotting all the I’s—and it 
I then come to the conclusion, as just now seems likely—that, 
as far as I am concerned, we have come to the parting of the 
ways and that our ways take different directions, it does not 
matter to us. Even so, you are entitled to my hearty and sin- 
cerest vote of thanks. 

“We must face the storms of Life” 

“It is not given to us always to expect a meticulous regard 
for each other’s opinions and always be accommodating so that 
there is no principle left. On the contrary the dignity ol human 
nature requires that we must face the storms of life. Sometimes 
even blood brothers have to go each his own way, but if at the 
end of their quarrel, at the end of their differences, they can say 
that they bore no malice and that even so they acted as becomes 
a gentleman, a soldier, if it be possible at the end of the chapter 
for me to say that of myself and my countrymen and if it is 
possible for me to say that of you, Mr. Prime Minister, and of 
your countrymen, I will say that we parted also well. 

“I do not know in what directions my path will lie, but it 
does not matter to me. Even then, although I may have to go in 
an exactly opposite direction, you are still entitled to a vote of 
thanks from the bottom of my heart.” (Loud applause.) 

Sir A. Qaiyum 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum, seconding, confessed that he was over¬ 
whelmed by the announcement of the fate of his province and in 
view of the honour of seconding the vote, his happiness was un¬ 
bounded. He sincerely and heartily supported the vote. The 
Premier’s statement on behalf of the Government was quite satis¬ 
factory to him and though every delegate might not be satisfied, 
there was one from the far off corner of India who was epaite 
satisfied with the fate of his own province. (Applause.) 
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Sir Abdul Qaiyum expressed his gratitude to the Govern¬ 
ment and all the members of the Conference for the announce¬ 
ment. He said that he hoped that the best interpretation would 
be placed on the words "with due regard to the requirement for 
the defence of the frontier” and that they would be allowed even 
if they occasionally committed mistakes, every opportunity of 
acquiring experience of the new constitution. 

H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal 

The whole-hearted support of the Princes to the vote was 
expressed by the Nawab of Bhopal who assured full co-operation 
of the States with the British Government and British India in 
the noble task of creating a Greater India. The Princes were 
very grateful to the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor and Sir 
S. Hoare for the courtesy, kindness and goodwill. They were 
grateful to every Englishman for the hospitality of England. 
They were carrying back the happiest memories and hoped they 
would soon meet again, perhaps this time in India. The Con¬ 
ference had strengthened the indissoluble links uniting the two 
countries. 

The Premier’s Keply 

The Prime Minister, replying to the vote, said that he was 
deeply touched by the warmth of the reception. His old friends 
know perfectly well how close to his heart India and her people 
lay. He would feel very happy, if, when he retired from active 
life, a settlement between India and British had been reached 
that would make India content and give reason to the British 
people to be proud of their capacity to handle the very delicate 
subject and cement for all time the finest and most spontaneous 
friendship between India and Britain. 

“Go by the Path of Goodwill” 

The Premier hoped that they were going away determined to 
co-operate. It was no food going on any other path. “The path 
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oi reason and mutual goodwill oi the two peoples uniting to take 
the road to aim which we now profess together to have in com¬ 
mon is the path of the future, whatever may have been the path 
of the past.” 

The Premier said that he was much obliged for Gandhiji’s 
kind and friendly words and continued that there was only one 
thing to quarrel with him. "Why does he refer to himself in re¬ 
lation to me as an old man? (Laughter). The Mahatmaji has 
got years to his advantage. It was a young man who spoke at 
twelve last night. (Laughter). It was an old man in the chair. 
I do not know which ot us looks older, but the records show that 
in the ordinary course of nature I am much nearer the end of 
my time than Gandhiji himself and if there is anybody who 
has got a grievance about prolonged sitting, it is not the young 
man who spoke. It is the old man who presided whom you kept 
out of bed until 2-30 in the morning and then made to gel up 
at 6 a.m., in order to come here with a prepared statement. That 
is where the grievance is, but here I have none, not a particle, 
not a shadow, if it has been in the interests of India.” 

I am so glad my old friend, Sir Abdul Qaiyum, seconded the 
resolution. It was a great, achievement to get Mr. Gandhi and 
him together. That is a foretaste of what is going to happen 
(applause) when the Muslim and the Hindu (Mr. Gandhi inter¬ 
jected, “not Hindu.”) 

The Chairman said: Mr. Gandhi understands the lapses of 
the untrained human tongue. 

Mr. Gandhi: I forgive it. 

Tile Chairman: He understands lapses of the untrain¬ 
ed human tongue such as mine, Mussalmans and others (laughter 
and applause) together. I am beginning to pick up Mr. Gandhi’s 
thoughts, because he has always told us that you were sections 
and he comprehended you all. 

tot,. Cr-ndhi' Of ronr 




